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Introduction: Historicism, Stoicism and 
Contemporary Perspectives 


Eva Piirimäe 


Introduction! 


Recent decades have seen a strong revival of interest in the concepts of em- 
pathy and sympathy. Lively debates have arisen regarding the exact role em- 
pathy plays in morality, historical enquiry, aesthetics and aesthetic creativity.? 
Furthermore, empathy is no longer seen as exclusive to humans. Biologists 
have drawn attention to various kinds of empathy among higher animals,? 
and it has even been recently suggested that empathy should be viewed as an 
evolved biological capacity and a higher-order variety of the sense-making 
present at every level of biological life.* Conversely, other authors have argued 
that “more specificity” rather than “more generality” is needed when discuss- 
ing higher-level processes of empathy.° There have also been calls for greater 
empathy and sympathy so as to strengthen our commitment to human rights 
as well as to acknowledge those of animals. This volume seeks to show that 


1 I would like to thank Yael Almog, Clemence Couturier-Heinrich, Nigel DeSouza, Marion 
Heinz, Liina Lukas, Wolfgang Prof, Johannes Schmidt, Michael Sonenscher, Liisa Steinby, and 
Niels Wildschut for their very helpful comments on an earlier version of this introduction. 
I am particularly grateful to Nigel DeSouza, Johannes Schmidt, Alexia Grosjean, and Tiina 
Ann Kirss for their careful editing of the text and to Wolfgang Prof for a thoughtful e-mail 
correspondence about some of the themes tackled in this introduction. The research for 
this article has been funded by the Estonian Ministry of Education and Research grant 
IUT20-39. 

2 See, e.g., the essays in Empathy: Philosophical and Psychological Perspectives, eds. Amy Coplan 
and Peter Goldie (Oxford: 201); Empathy and Morality, ed. Heidi L. Maibom (Oxford: 2014). 
For historical and social studies, see Historical Empathy and Perspective Taking in the Social 
Studies, eds. O. L., Yeager, et al. (New York: 2001). 

3 See, e.g., Frans de Waal, The Age of Empathy (New York: 2009). 

4 Evan Thompson, Mind in Life. Biology, Phenomenology, and the Sciences of Mind (Cambridge, 
Mass.: 2007). I would like to thank Nigel DeSouza for drawing my attention to Thompson's 
book. 

5 Amy Coplan, “Understanding Empathy,’ in: Amy Coplan and Peter Goldie (eds.), Empathy: 
Philosophical and Psychological Perspectives (Oxford: 2011), 3-18, 5. 

6 Onempathy, sympathy, and human rights, see, e.g. Martha C. Nussbaum, The New Religious 
Intolerance: Overcoming the Politics of Fear in an Anxious Age (Cambridge, Mass.: 2012) and 
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2 PIIRIMÄE 


all these different themes arise and converge in Johann Gottfried Herder’s 
thought. Engaging with Herder’s ideas can lend historical depth to our con- 
temporary debates while also serving as inspiration for future ones. 

What, however, is the difference between “empathy” and “sympathy”? Why 
refer to these two terms, rather than just one of them? The distinction between 
these two concepts in contemporary English usage is not clear-cut. The early- 
twentieth-century neologism “empathy” has come to cover much of what had 
previously been designated as “sympathy”. However, the Greek etymology of 
these words points to different nuances in their meaning. While sympathy 
means “feeling with’ someone (syn (with) + pathos (feeling)), empathy has to 
do with “feeling in to” someone (en (in) + pathos (feeling)). Some philosophers 
have therefore suggested that greater analytical precision is required to distin- 
guish between them. Stephen Darwall, for example, has argued that while em- 
pathy involves the sharing of another person’s feeling (via emotional contagion 
or through projective empathy), and not necessarily a concern about and care 
for this person, sympathy involves the latter, but not necessarily the former.’ 
Similarly, Martha Nussbaum uses “empathy” to designate “an imaginative re- 
construction of another person’s experience’, and distinguishes it from com- 
passion, which she views as a more intense variety of sympathy. Compassion, 
Nussbaum suggests, “takes up the onlooker’s point of view, making the best 
judgement the onlooker can make about what is really happening to the per- 
son, even when that may differ from the judgement of the person herself”.® 

As we will see, it is difficult to match these analytical distinctions with 
Herder’s understanding of these concepts. Nevertheless, it makes sense to dis- 
tinguish between the terms “empathy” and “sympathy”, and explore the rela- 
tionship between these terms in Herder’s thought as well. Even though Herder 
himself never used the nouns Einfühlung or Empathie (empathy), he is the first 
thinker to use an equivalent word of “empathy” (the verb sich einfühlen) with 
some consistency, while “empathy” came into the English language precisely to 


idem, Political Emotions. Why Love Matters for Justice (Cambridge, Mass.: 2013); Sharon 
Krause, “Moral Sentiment and the Politics of Human Rights,” in: Jason Swadley (ed.), The Art 
of Theory (October 2010), <http://www.artoftheory.com/moral-sentiment-and-the-politics- 
of-human-rights-sharon-krause>. On sympathy as a foundation for animal rights, see, e.g., 
Manuel Arias-Maldonado, “Rethinking the Human-Animal Divide in the Anthropocene,” 
in: Marcel Wissenburg, David Schlosberg (eds.), Political Animals and Animal Politics, 
(Basingstoke: 2014), 17-29. 

7 Stephen Darwall, “Empathy, Sympathy, Care,” Philosophical Studies 89, 2-3 (1998): 261-82; 
cf. Douglas Chismar, “Empathy and Sympathy: The Important Difference,” Journal of Value 
Inquiry 22 (1988): 257-66. 

8 Martha C. Nussbaum, Upheavals of Thought: The Intelligence of Emotions (Cambridge, 
England, New York: 2001), 301-2. 
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translate the German noun Einfühlung coined in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century.’ There is thus particular merit to studying Herder’s ideas about 
empathy and sympathy (Sympathie) from the viewpoint of not only intellec- 
tual, but also conceptual history. 

The goals of this collection, which draws together eleven contributions on 
Herder’s ideas about empathy and sympathy, are primarily historical and sys- 
tematic. By focusing on Herder’s use of these concepts and their related terms 
(Mitgefühl, Teilnehmung, Mitleiden) in different works and fields of enquiry, 
the volume seeks both to clarify their meaning for him as well as to uncover 
the complexity and depth of his thinking about the phenomena they denoted. 
Given the varied disciplinary backgrounds of the authors, this collection does 
not pursue a unified philosophical or critical agenda. Inevitably, differences 
in approach and emphasis also arise between the contributors, while some of 
the divergent interpretations may also result from the evolution and subtle 
changes in Herder’s thinking about empathy and sympathy over his lifetime. In 
this respect, the collection is an invitation to further debate in a philosophical 
as well as historical and systematic key. 

There are three important overarching themes that merit special attention 
in introducing this volume. First, the contributors concur in sidestepping or 
straightforwardly rejecting the once widespread tendency of viewing Herder’s 
ideas on empathy and sympathy through the lens of German historicism—an 
intellectual movement in the nineteenth and first half of the twentieth cen- 
turies that emphasized and analysed the distinctive methods of the human 
sciences, including, most prominently, history. The first section of the introduc- 
tion therefore attempts to sketch the historical provenance and limitations of 
this analytical lens.!° Second, the articles in this collection all seek to approach 
the issues of sympathy and empathy from the perspective of recent develop- 
ments in Herder scholarship. The second section thus lays out the volume’s 
main goals and some of its main themes against the backdrop of these trends. 
Third, as Marion Heinz’s contribution to this volume shows, Herder engages 
with, and draws on, a number of central Stoic ideas in discussing sympathy in 


9 On the history of the noun Einfühlung, see Remy Debes, “From Einfühlung to Empathy,’ 
in: Eric Schliesser (ed.), Sympathy: A History (Oxford: 2015), 286-322 and Sabine Gross 
and Marcus Bullock, “Historiography, Theology, and Erkenntnis: Empathy in Herder 
and Benjamin,’ in: Beate Allert (ed.), J. G. Herder: From Cognition to Cultural Science 
(Heidelberg: 2016), 159-82. 

10 Seealso the critical comments at the beginning of Wolfgang Proß’s chapter in this volume. 
On the history of the term “historicism” and historiographical debates about different 
kinds of historicism, see Georg G. Iggers, “Historicism: The History and Meaning of the 
Term,’ Journal of the History of Ideas 56,1 (1995): 129-52. 
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his Kalligone (Calligone) (1800). The third section of the introduction accord- 
ingly ventures a short sketch of the ways in which this relationship might be fur- 
ther explored from historical as well as systematic viewpoints. The fourth section 
of the introduction provides an overview of each piece, while the fifth highlights 
the contemporary relevance of Herder’s thinking about sympathy and empathy. 


1 Historicism 


In his influential 1936 study Die Entstehung des Historismus (Historism: The Rise 
of a New Historical Outlook)," Friedrich Meinecke notably presented Herder as 
the “creator of anew method of ‘empathy’ (Einfühlung)—a word that he himself 
[Herder] invented”. According to Meinecke, Herder maintained that empa- 
thy with another person was possible thanks to a “subjectivist concern with 
the depths of one’s own soul”, which in turn had “enormous importance” for 
historical enquiry.!? Emphasizing the influence of Johann Georg Hamann and 
Herder’s supposed renewed religiosity in the Bückeburg period as the origins 
of this new historical outlook, Meinecke at the same time saw it as leading 
to a new understanding and appreciation of individuality and organic devel- 
opment, including, most prominently, those of different nationalities in his- 
tory. Although Meinecke found Herder “lacking in the power to give adequate 
form to his ideas”,* he saw Herder’s methodological insights in his Auch eine 
Philosophie der Geschichte zur Bildung der Menschheit (This Too a Philosophy 
of History for the Formation of Humanity) (1774) as providing direct inspiration 
for the leading nineteenth-century practitioners and theorists of the human 
sciences.!? 

Meinecke’s portrayal of Herder as an inventor of a distinctive “method” of 
the human sciences rested on a close pairing of the concept of Einfühlung that 
was adopted into wider usage in psychology and aesthetics in the early ıgoos, 
on the one hand, with that of understanding (Verstehen) promoted by theorists 
in the hermeneutic tradition since the middle of the nineteenth century, on 


11 Nowadays the term historicism has replaced historism as a translation of Historismus, see, 
e. g., Frederick Beiser, The German Historicist Tradition (Oxford: 2011). 

12 Friedrich Meinecke, Historism: The Rise of a New Historical Outlook, trans. J. E. Anderson 
(London: 1972), 297 (translation modified; for the sake of consistency, I have replaced 
“sympathetic identification” in Anderson’s translation with “empathy” here—E. P.). 

13 Meinecke, Historism, 315 (I have slightly modified the translation here—E. P.). 

14 Meinecke, Historism, 297. 

15 In this he followed Rudolf Stadelmann who had called Herder’s This Too a Philosophy 
“a splendid charter of historicism”, idem, Der historische Sinn bei Herder (Halle: 1928), 28. 
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the other.!$ However, a further element came to be added to this pairing in 
roughly the same period—a certain understanding of German nationalism as 
representing an outcome and culmination of this historical outlook.!” While 
Meinecke himself pointed out what he saw as Herder’s inability to understand 
“the State as an individual and self-developing structure” and thus lamented 
that Herder was “blinded to the specific life that belongs to a modern nation’,!® 
a flurry of writings emerged in the first half of the twentieth century and par- 
ticularly in the Nazi period championing Herder as the progenitor of the dis- 
tinctively German understanding of nation (Volk). Even Hans-Georg Gadamer 
emphasized the link between Einfühlung and Volk in Herder’s thought in this 
period. In a lecture given in 1941 at the German institute in Paris, Gadamer 
presented Herder as a “virtuoso of historical Einfühlung” who, on the basis of 
this natural talent and an inner sense of his own efficacy and force, developed 
a new approach and way of thinking.“ Gadamer argued that this new “his- 
torical sense” or “sense of force” had brought Herder to his greatest and most 
lasting achievement, the distinctively German understanding of Volk and na- 
tional life, an understanding “profoundly different” from the “Western slogans 
of democracy”.?° 


16 Karsten Stueber, “Empathy,” in: Edward N. Zalta (ed.), The Stanford Encyclopedia of 
Philosophy, <https://plato.stanford.edu/archives/spr2018/entries/empathy/>. See also 
Beiser, The German Historicist Tradition, 98-101. 

17 See Georg G. Iggers, The German Conception of History: The National Tradition of Historical 
Thought from Herder to the Present (revised edition, Middletown, Connecticut: 1983 
(orig. 1968). Iggers holds also Meinecke complicit in this view, see ibid., 32; cf. idem, 
“Historicism’, 135. 

18 Meinecke, Historism, 341-2. 

19 Hans-Georg Gadamer, Volk und Geschichte im Denken Herders (Frankfurt a.M.: 1942), 9. 

20 Ibid., 23-4 (unless otherwise indicated, all translations are mine—E. P.). Gadamer re- 
published his lecture in a considerably revised form as an afterword to Herder’s This Too 
a Philosophy in 1967. In the new version, the nationalist allusions at the beginning and 
the end of the text were edited out, and Gadamer also explicitly rejected using the lens 
of historicism as a means of adequately capturing the meaning of Herder’s This Too a 
Philosophy. Meinecke had been wrong to accuse Herder of being insufficiently histori- 
cist, Gadamer argued, as Herder had in fact developed a profound understanding of 
the historical world that was not only directed towards the past, but also towards the 
future. Positing a unity between history and nature, Herder managed to capture the uni- 
versal element of force and human forces in history. The phrase “virtuoso of historical 
Einfühlung”, however, can also be found in the revised edition, as can the association 
between Herder’s new way of thought and the discovery of the German notion of na- 
tion (Volk), Hans-Georg Gadamer, “Herder und die geschichtliche Welt,’ in: Gesammelte 
Werke, vol. 4: Neuere Philosophie II: Probleme, Gestalten (Tübingen: 1987 (orig. 1967)), 
318-35, 323. On Gadamer’s interpretation of Herder, see Kristin Gjesdal, “Aesthetic and 
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Meinecke’s characterization of Herder’s understanding of empathy contin- 
ued to be influential even decades later. Although the thesis of a German spe- 
cial path (Sonderweg) was turned on its head in the post-Second World War 
histories of German political thought (with the earlier celebrations of German 
thought being replaced by a fundamental criticism of the German political 
tradition), pre-war tropes of Herder’s supposed rejection of Enlightenment 
conceptions of natural law and abstract reason continued to be widely re- 
peated, not least thanks to Isaiah Berlin’s renewed engagement with Meinecke 
in the early 19708.?! In his classic German Conception of History: The National 
Tradition of Historical Thought from Herder to the Present, Georg Iggers criti- 
cized Meinecke’s various kinds of inconsistencies, but adopted and even radi- 
calized Meinecke’s intepretation of Herder’s approach to history.?? According 
to Iggers, Herder saw no basis for an “objective approach to history”: “Reason 
could not understand life, but [rather could] only create lifeless concepts. 
Verbal description could not re-create living reality. History could only be un- 
derstood through empathy. Indeed, the borderline between truth and error, 
good and evil, became a very difficult one to draw.”23 

Contemporary Herder specialists tend to be sceptical about the merits of 
interpreting Herder’s ideas through the frame of German historicism for a 
number of reasons.‘ First, the radical split between the human sciences and 
the natural sciences that is widely posited in the nineteenth century is deeply 
antithetical to Herder’s own thinking.?? Second, Herder’s ideas are thereby 
contrasted with a highly controversial and impoverished understanding of 


Political Humanism: Gadamer on Herder, Schleiermacher, and the Origins of Modern 
Hermeneutics,” History of Philosophy Quarterly 24, 3 (2007): 275-96. 

21 See Avi Lifschitz, “Between Cassirer and Meinecke: Isaiah Berlin’s Bifurcated 
Enlightenment,” in: Laurence Brockliss and Ritchie Robertson (eds.), Isaiah Berlin and the 
Enlightenment (Oxford: 2016), 51-66. 

22 Georg G. Iggers, The German Conception of History: The National Tradition of Historical 
Thought from Herder to the Present (revised edition, Middletown, Connecticut: 1983 (orig. 
1968)), 32 and c. 7. 

23 _ Iggers, The German Conception of History, 35 (my emphasis—E. P.). 

24 For a concise overview of the different developments in Herder-scholarship from 
the 1970s-2000s that contributed towards the emergence of this broad consensus, see 
Wolfgang Proß, “Die Ordnung der Zeiten und Räume. Herder zwischen Aufklärung und 
‘Historismus’” in: Claudia Taszus (ed.), Vernunft—Freiheit—Humanität. Über Johann 
Gottfried Herder und einige seiner Zeitgenossen. Festgabe für Günter Arnold zum 65. 
Geburtstag (Eutin: 2008), 9-73, 9-13. 

25 On Herders views on the systematic unity of the natural and historical process, see 
Wolfgang Proß, “Die Begründung der Geschichte aus der Natur: Herders Konzept von 
‘Gesetzen’ in der Geschichte,” in: Hans-Erich Bödeker et al. (eds.), Wissenschaft als kul- 
turelle Praxis, 1750-1900 (Göttingen: 1999), 187-226. 
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Enlightenment philosophy, a tendency culminating in Isaiah Berlin’s mis- 
leading presentation of Herder as a Counter-Enlightenment figure.?® Third, 
as John Zammito has summarized it, “the notion of historicism as developed 
by Meinecke and Stadelmann is deeply flawed by a German nationalism, an 
‘irrationalism’ and a radical relativism that must not be projected uncritically 
back onto Herder”.?” Fourth, as Marcus Bullock and Sabine Gross have recently 
argued, “the verbal form of [Herder’s] injunction fühle dich in alles hinein’ has 
no implicit connection with the noun form of Einfühlung because in that nom- 
inating function, it denotes a defined faculty and its content, an unmediated 
Erkenntnis’, whereas Herder in fact “enjoins a mediated mode of apprehension 
and expression” in historical enquiry.?® 


2 Contemporary Herder-Scholarship 


These critical views are grounded in the broader trends of contemporary 
Herder-scholarship. In recent decades, various kinds of early modern (and 
ancient) inspirations for Herder’s philosophical approach and ideas have been 
masterfully carved out.2° Alongside important studies of Herder’s views on 


26 For discussion, see Robert Norton, “The Myth of the Counter-Enlightenment,” Journal of 
the History of Ideas 68:4 (2007), 635-58; Profs, “Die Ordnung der Zeiten und Räume”, 9-11, 
35-53- 

27 John Zammito, “Herder and the Historical Metanarrative: What’s Philosophical about 
History?,” in: Hans Adler, Wulf Koepke (eds.), A Companion to the Works of Johann 
Gottfried Herder (London: 2009), 64-91, 65. As Wolfgang Proß has shown in a recent ar- 
ticle, until 1871 Herder’s humanitarian cosmopolitanism grounded in his naturalist phi- 
losophy was widely appreciated, idem, “Herder zwischen Restauration, Vormärz und 
Reichsgriindung—Zur politischen und anthropologischen Interpretation seines Werkes 
(1805-1870), in: Liisa Steinby (ed.), Herder und das neunzehnte Jahrhundert (Heidelberg: 
2020), 119-147. I am very grateful to Prof. Prof for sharing the manuscript of this article 
with me. 

28 Gross, Bullock, “Historiography, Theology, and Erkenntnis,’ 161-2; see also Jochen 
Johannsen, “Der Erfahrungswandel der Moderne und die Asthetisierung der Geschichte: 
Aspekte der historischen Erfahrung bei J. G. Herder,’ Monatshefte 95,2 (2003): 250-72, 262- 
263; Kristin Gjesdal, Herder’s Hermeneutics: History, Poetry, Enlightenment (Cambridge, 
England: 2017), 13-25 and Michael N. Forster, Herder’s Philosophy (Oxford: 2018), 
c. “Hermeneutics”. 

29  Foraconcise overview of recent developments in Herderscholarship, see John H. Zammito, 
Karl Menges, Ernest A. Menze, “Johann Gottfried Herder Revisited: The Revolution 
of Scholarship in the Last Quarter Century,’ Journal of the History of Ideas, 71, 4 (2010): 
661-84. For a comprehensive overview of current Herder research, see Stefan Greif, 
Marion Heinz, Heinrich Clairmont (eds.), Herder Handbuch (Paderborn: 2016); as well as 
Adler, Koepke (eds.), A Companion to the Works of Johann Gottfried Herder. 
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epistemology and ontology,?° ground-breaking achievements in Herder re- 
search include the appreciation of his naturalism and the centrality of anthro- 
pology in his thinking.?! There is also growing interest in how compatible his 
theological views were with his naturalism.?? A number of recent studies have 
further contributed towards positioning Herder’s moral psychological views 
in respect to those of other key eighteenth-century authors, notably Kant, 
Rousseau, Hume, and Smith.?3 Indeed, in Michael Frazer’s Enlightenment of 
Sympathy Herder emerged as a pivotal figure in what Frazer calls the “senti- 
mental Enlightenment” and as a highly sophisticated theorist of “pluralist 
sentimentalism” or even “pluralist sympathy”.** All in all, Herder’s stature as a 
profound philosopher of human culture, language and history is widely recog- 
nized nowadays, further inspiring historical and critical investigations into the 
ways in which Herder sought to combine an appreciation of cultural diversity 
with moral universalism.?® 

While this volume celebrates these new developments, and aims to take 
stock of them, Herder’s overall analysis of sympathy and his understanding 
of the relationship between sympathy and empathy (the verb sich einfühlen) 
have nevertheless remained elusive. Herder invokes sympathy in a number of 
disciplinary domains ranging from metaphysics, biology, anthropology, epis- 
temology, psychology, morality, politics, history, poetry, and literary criticism 


30 Hans Adler, Die Prägnanz des Dunklen: Gnoseologie, Ästhetik, Geschichtsphilosophie bei 
J.G. Herder (Hamburg: 1990); Marion Heinz, Sensualistischer Idealismus: Untersuchungen 
zur Erkenntnistheorie und Metaphysik des jungen Herder (1763-1778) (Hamburg: 1994). 

31 See, most importantly, Wolfgang Proß, “Herder und die Anthropologie der Aufklärung,” 
in: HWP 2, 1128-216; Wolfgang Prof, “Naturalism, Anthropology, Culture,’ in: Mark Goldie, 
Robert Wokler (eds.), The Cambridge History of Eighteenth-Century Political Thought 
(Cambridge, England: 2006), 218-47; and most recently, the essays of Dalia Nassar, Anik 
Waldow and John Zammito in: Anik Waldow, Nigel DeSouza (eds.), Herder. Philosophy 
and Anthropology (Oxford: 2017). 

32 See John H. Zammito, “Herder and Naturalism: The View of Wolfgang Proß Examined,” 
in: Staffan Bengtsson, et al. (eds.), Herder and Religion (Heidelberg: 2016), 13-24; and 
Johannes Schmidt, “Herder’s Religious Anthropology in his Later Writings,’ in: Waldow, 
DeSouza, Philosophy and Anthropology, 185-202. 

33 +See, e.g, John H. Zammito, Kant, Herder, and the Birth of Anthropology (Chicago: 
2002); Sonia Sikka, Herder on Humanity and Cultural Difference. Enlightened Relativism 
(Cambridge, England: 2011); Sankar Muthu, Enlightenment Against Empire (Princeton: 
2003); John K. Noyes, Herder: Aesthetics against Imperialism (Toronto: 2015). 

34 Michael L. Frazer, The Enlightenment of Sympathy. Justice and the Moral Sentiments in the 
Eighteenth Century and Today (Oxford: 2010), 13. 

35 Sikka, Herder on Humanity; Vicki A. Spencer, Herder’s Political Thought. A Study of 
Language, Culture, and Community (Toronto: 2012); Noyes, Herder: Aesthetics against 
Imperialism. For Herder’s philosophy of language, interpretation and the human sciences, 
see also Gjesdal, Herder’s Hermeneutics and Forster, Herder’s Philosophy. 
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to homiletics, which invites questions about the parallels and connections 
between his usage of this concept in these different contexts. Furthermore, 
exclusively focusing on Herder’s epistemology, anthropology, moral psychol- 
ogy, or hermeneutics may obscure our view of the role these concepts play in 
his philosophy as a whole. 

Indeed, as this volume seeks to highlight, for Herder sympathy is a principle 
that operates throughout the natural world, of which humans and human so- 
cieties form an integrated part.36 As Wolfgang Profs and Marion Heinz have 
previously demonstrated (adopting the perspectives of intellectual history 
and history of philosophy, respectively), Herder’s epistemology, anthropology 
and moral psychology are all grounded in a certain natural philosophy and 
metaphysics of force.” Herder’s unique synthesis of sensualistic epistemology 
and ontological idealism posits the ontological sameness of subject and object, 
based in God.?® In order to fully realize himself, God creates the physical world 
and is inwardly present to it. The physical world includes finite human souls 
who have forming power like God, creating bodies themselves. Fundamentally, 
Herder viewed all living beings as parts of a living organism and as united 
subject-objects that interact with the external world and with each other on 
the basis of similarities, thereby pursuing a higher degree of interconnection 
and unification. Sensation, cognition and love, Herder argued, are just differ- 
ent aspects of one and the same life process, involving the assimilation and 


36 = Inarecent essay, Ryan Patrick Hanley discusses the transformation of the notion of sym- 
pathy from Spinoza to Kant (Ryan Patrick Hanley, “The Eighteenth-Century Context of 
Sympathy from Spinoza to Kant,” in: Schliesser, Sympathy, 171-98). Hanley’s central the- 
sis is that eighteenth-century theorists of sympathy shifted the concept from the onto- 
logical realm to the social one and gave rise to a novel concept of sympathy intended to 
serve as a substitute for (theological) love. While this is broadly true, Herder’s thought 
does not fit this bill (Hanley’s examples do not include Herder). As we shall see below, 
Herder is a pivotal figure in combining a Stoic account of sympathy with a discussion of 
the broader sympathetic bonds of human societies and general human society as well as 
Christian love. 

37 For the most recent statements, see Wolfgang Prof’, Ideen zur Philosophie der Geschichte 
der Menschheit, in: Greif, Heinz, Clairmont, Herder Handbuch, 171-215; and Marion 
Heinz, “Anthropology and the Critique of Metaphysics in the Early Herder,’ in: Waldow, 
DeSouza, Philosophy and Anthropology, 30-51. See also DeSouza, “The Metaphysical 
and Epistemological Foundations of Herder’s Philosophical Anthropology,” in: Waldow, 
DeSouza, Philosophy and Anthropology, 52-71 and idem, “Herder’s Theory of Organic 
Forces and its Kantian Origins,” in: Corey Dyck, Daniel O. Dahlstrom (eds.), Kant and His 
Contemporaries, vol. 2 (Aesthetics, History, Politics, and Religion) (Cambridge, England: 
2018), 109-30. 

38 Fora concise account of the development of Herder’s “sensualistic idealism’, see Marion 
Heinz and Heinrich Clairmont, “Herder’s Epistemology,” in: Hans Adler, Wulf Koepke 
(eds.), A Companion to the Works of Johann Gottfried Herder (London: 2009), 42-64. 
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appropriation of the object by the subject, while the human soul, further, can 
feel itself in the object as well as recognize that the object is an image of God 
just like itself.39 

As Nigel DeSouza’s and Marion Heinz’s contributions to this volume show, 
we can distinguish between objective and subjective forms of sympathy in 
Herder’s philosophy (provided we bear in mind that he ultimately collapses the 
subject-object distinction). All sensitive beings feel some form of sympathy. 
As Clemence Couturier-Heinrich’s contribution reveals, Herder was very in- 
terested in the phenomenon of acoustic sympathy, which in its most primitive 
form consists in an interaction between sounding inanimate objects, but can 
also be seen to exist between different levels of sensitive beings, including ani- 
mals and humans. As Yael Almog shows in her contribution, Herder also dif- 
ferentiates between the lower forms of subjective sympathy shared by humans 
and animals and higher forms of subjective sympathy distinctive of human 
beings alone. The contributions of DeSouza, Heinz, Couturier-Heinrich, Liisa 
Steinby and Niels Wildschut further demonstrate that Herder understands sich 
einfühlen (to feel oneself into [another]) as a distinct variety of sympathisieren 
(sympathizing [with another]): in its basic form sich einfühlen is a natural sen- 
timent or mental attitude that involves imagination and is directed to the ex- 
ternal expressions of the soul of another human being or human beings—be 
it their physical bodies, speech, or actions. As such it is also closely bound up 
with reflective awareness, self-feeling, and analogical thinking for Herder.*° 

Second, the volume takes it for granted that Herder regarded the higher 
forms of human sympathy as giving rise to specific second-order worlds of 
culture. As Charles Taylor has famously pointed out, Herder views reflec- 
tive awareness (Besonnenheit) and the ability to use and respond to signs in 
terms of their intended meaning as essential for linguistic capacity.*! It is also 
through sympathy that cultural groups emerge and exist, with language play- 
ing a central role here. As Kaspar Renner shows in his chapter, Herder also 
puts forward a distinctive understanding of the forms of sympathy that should 
be pursued in religious preaching. In Liina Lukas’s contribution, we will, in 
turn, read about the ways in which Herder’s ideas about the powerful senti- 
ments of sympathy that were expressed in singing together among “uncivilized 


39 Ibid., 50-2. 

40 For the fundamentally similar nature of analogical reasoning for Herder in both natural 
and human sciences, see Dalia Nassar, “Understanding as Explanation. The Significance 
of Herder’s and Goethe’s Science of Describing,’ in: Waldow, DeSouza, Philosophy and 
Anthropology, 106-23. 

41 Charles Taylor, “The Importance of Herder,” in: idem, Philosophical Arguments (orig. 1991) 
(Cambridge, Mass.: 1995), 83. 
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peoples” inspired new forms of poetry and national self-consciousness in the 
nineteenth century. 

However, as natural human sympathy, like all kinds of sympathy, depends 
on objective or perceived similarities, we are likely to feel antipathy to what is 
different from us. Human sympathy both creates cultural communities as well 
as marks them off from each other. Furthermore, Herder admonishes that the 
lack of “sympathy” between the subjects of a mere “state-machine” can lead 
to the latter’s collapse.*? As several contributions to this volume show, he was 
also sceptical about the reliability of natural human sympathy in the human 
sciences. Decisively rejecting the perspective of the late nineteenth- and early 
twentieth-century German historicism for interpreting Herder’s early philoso- 
phy of history, Wolfgang Proß highlights Herder’s awareness about the limits 
of transposing oneself imaginatively into a foreign culture. Engaging with, and 
developing some of the key insights in recent studies of, Herder’s theory of 
moral sentiments as well as interpretation,*? Wildschut, Steinby and Sikka 
also emphasize that for Herder human natural sympathy must be regulated 
and cultivated (expanded) in the fields of historical enquiry, morality and 
even aesthetics. Focusing on the relationship between human sympathy and 
prejudices (including partial judgement) in these fields, all these authors show 
the central importance of the critical and comparative study of historical phe- 
nomena with a view to the conditions of their emergence for Herder. In the 
case of historical enquiry, Johannes Schmidt argues, Herder further recom- 
mends cultivating enlarged forms of literary, historical as well as moral sym- 
pathy simultaneously. 


3 Stoicism 


Most of the authors in this volume share the methodological premise that spec- 
ifying a thinker’s responses to, and borrowings from, earlier or contemporary 


42 On sympathy and antipathy as expressions of natural sociability and Herder’s different 
accounts of the ways in which modern humans could cultivate and purify their political 
sentiments, see Eva Piirimäe, “Sociability, Nationalism and Cosmopolitanism in Herder’s 
Early Philosophy of History,” History of Political Thought, 36, 3 (2015), 521-59; and idem, 
“State-Machines, Commerce and the Progress of Humanität in Europe: Herder’s response 
to Kant in Ideas for the Philosophy of History of Mankind’ in: Béla Kapossy, Isaac 
Nakhimovsky, Richard Whatmore (eds.), Commerce and Peace in the Enlightenment 
(Cambridge, England: 2017), 155-91. 

43 See, above all, Frazer, The Enlightenment of Sympathy, c. 6, 139-68 and Gjesdal, Herder’s 
Hermeneutics, c. 4. 
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theories is essential for determining the meaning of his work. Herder was one 
of the most well-read authors of his age and developed his views in (often 
implicit) dialogue with a great number of his contemporary and past thinkers.** 
The present volume thus also seeks to throw new light on, and invite further 
studies about, the intellectual origins of Herder’s understanding of sympathy 
in general. As Marion Heinz argues in her chapter, Stoic notions of cosmic 
sympathy and oikeiösis constitute an essential intellectual context for under- 
standing Herder’s notion of sympathy in his Calligone. As recent scholarship 
has demonstrated, these two Stoic ideas were powerfully revived and reworked 
throughout the early modern period. Placing Herder’s ideas about sympathy in 
this context might help us clarify systematic connections between seemingly 
different domains in which sympathy occurs in Herder’s oeuvre. Before pro- 
ceeding to introduce the individual contributions in this volume, I thus wish 
to proffer a brief outline of the early modern reception of these two central 
themes in Stoic philosophy. I hope that this sketch will inspire future studies 
about Herder’s use of the ancient and early modern varieties of the Stoic tradi- 
tion in his interventions in contemporary debates. 

The idea of sympathy as a cosmic principle originates in Stoic thought.*° For 
the Stoics, sympathy denoted the psycho-physical interaction between the liv- 
ing things that formed parts of the cosmos, which the Stoics in turn regarded as 
“a living thing in the sense of an animate substance endowed with sensation”.*6 
The cosmos was formed by a mixing of the active principle (logos, god, in- 
tellect, nature) with the passive principle of matter. The Stoics explained this 
process in terms of an all-pervasive “breath” (pneuma), materialized spirit. 
Depending on the purity of the mixture, there were different levels of enti- 
ties in the world (an ascending ladder from stones, plants, sensitive animals, 
rational beings (humans), and finally, sages and gods). Yet, while the breath 
accounted for the diversity of the world, it also accounted for its unity. In this 


44 An indispensable starting point for enquiries about Herder’s dialogue with various kinds 
of ancient and early modern authors is Wolfgang Proß’s magisterial commentary on 
Herder’s Ideen, Wolfgang Proß, “Natur’ und ‘Geschichte’ in Herders Ideen zur Philosophie 
der Geschichte der Menschheit” (HWP 3/1, 839-1040) and his “Kommentar” to the Ideen 
(HwP 3/2). 

45 For a concise overview of the history of the concept, see the article “Sympathie” by 
Margarita Kranz and Peter Probst in: Joachim Ritter, Karlfried Griinder (eds.), Historisches 
Wörterbuch der Philosophie, Bd. 10 (Basel: 1998), 751-6. 

46 Cleomedes’ Lectures on Astronomy. A Translation of the Heavens, ed. and trans. by 
Alan C. Bowen and Robert B. Todd (Berkeley: 2004), 22. For a broader commentary, see 
René Brouwer, “Stoic Sympathy,’ in: Schliesser, Sympathy, 15-36. 
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way, itwas thus also possible to explain the interaction between two seemingly 
disparate parts of the living body of nature.*’ 

In the early modern period, the phenomena of sympathy were initially often 
associated with “occult powers” and demons, but by the seventeenth century 
learned physicians increasingly sought to offer a naturalistic explanation and 
metaphysical grounding for them.*® According to Christia Mercer, in so doing 
they also relied heavily on Stoic ideas of universal sympathy. For example, the 
Flemish physician Jan Baptiste Van Helmont naturalized Stoic ideas in terms 
of a vitalist idiom, emphasizing that God’s “simple essence” of vitality and 
spirit permeates the world and each creature, such that the latter perceive and 
sense all other creatures, motivating them thereby to recognize “the Goodness, 
Power, Infinity, Glory and Truth” of God.*9 With the waning of the mechanical 
paradigm in the eighteenth century and the rise of new paradigms in medi- 
cine, chemistry, and the study of electricity and magnetism, attractions be- 
tween various entities at a distance, whether non-living or living, were already 
widely interpreted as instances of sympathy.5° 

Stoic ideas of universal sympathy served as an inspiration for rationalist 
philosophers as well. Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz’s doctrine of pre-established 
harmony, Mercer suggests, can be seen as “universal sympathy pushed to its 
limits”.5! Avoiding extensive use of the terminology of sympathy, Leibniz saw 
sympathy as the binding element of the parts of pre-established harmony. 
Although substances were self-sufficient and spontaneous and could not in- 
teract with each other, they were in sympathetic harmony with each other, 
containing not only all of their own states and perceptions, but also those of 
all others; indeed, each substance expressed or “mirrored” the whole universe 
in its own way. Furthermore, when rational creatures mirror each other, this 
increased the aesthetic and moral lustre of the universe.°? Spinoza’s monism, 
too, can be seen as a particular kind of reworking of the Stoic universal sym- 
pathy doctrine. As Karolina Hiibner suggests, Spinoza turned the ancient doc- 
trine of cosmic sympathy into a “metaphysical doctrine of the fundamental 


47 Brouwer, “Stoic Sympathy”. 

48 Seth Lobis, The Virtue of Sympathy. Magic, Philosophy, and Literature in Seventeenth-Century 
England (New Haven: 2015); Chistia Mercer, “Seventeenth-Century Universal Sympathy. 
Stoicism, Platonism, Leibniz, and Conway,’ in: Schliesser, Sympathy, 107-38. 

49 Mercer, “Seventeenth-Century Universal Sympathy”. 

50 On the rise of a new paradigm in the late seventeenth and eighteenth century, see 
Peter Hanns Reill, Vitalizing Nature in the Enlightenment (Berkeley: 2005); and Stephen 
Gaukroger, The Natural and the Human: Science and the Shaping of Modernity, 1739-1841 
(Oxford: 2016). 

51 Mercer, “Seventeenth-Century Universal Sympathy,” 128. 

52 Ibid., 131-5. 
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relatedness and unity of all beings, a fully intelligible [...] connexio rerum ulti- 
mately rooted in Spinoza’s conviction that in metaphysical rigor there exists only 
one thing”? 

Another important theme related to the notion of sympathy in Stoic phi- 
losophy is the theory of assimilation and appropriation (oikeiösis). Although 
the Stoics did not use the term “sympathy” in this context, they arguably em- 
bedded oikeiösis in their general theory of cosmic sympathy. There is broad 
agreement in the literature that there were at least two different approaches 
to the concept of oikeiösis. In Benjamin Straumann’s apt summary, according 
to the first approach, “it is understood as the recognition and appreciation of 
oneself as belonging to oneself—a characteristic observed in all living crea- 
tures, and one that is reflected in the impulse for self-preservation”. In the sec- 
ond approach, it is understood as “human recognition and appreciation of the 
human race as belonging to the individual human being”.5* According to this 
approach, while animals and human children pursue only those things that 
are necessary for the preservation for one’s own health and body, as well as 
for one’s ability to perceive and understand, human oikeiösis consists solely in 
the perfection of one’s rational capacities and virtuous actions according to 
“right reason”. 

This does not, however, necessarily mean that the Stoics regarded the ends 
of rational human beings as fundamentally different from the rest of the liv- 
ing beings. In a recent article, Jacob Klein has defended the view that the 
Stoics posited a fundamental isomorphism between animal and human ends. 
According to Klein, the end for each creature in the Stoic theory consists in 
“the performance of the activities assigned to it and in the perfection of the 
governing faculty from which they flow” The Stoic authors all point to a 
complex capacity for self-perception that precedes and explains an animal’s 
earliest impulses, enabling it to display purposeful behaviour in relation to 
the environment. This behaviour also includes other-regarding activities such 
as concern for offspring and in some cases co-operation with other species.5” 
Klein suggests that the goal of this behaviour is not narrow self-preservation, 


53 Karolina Hübner, “Spinoza’s Parallelism Doctrine and Metaphysical Sympathy,” in: 
Schliesser, Sympathy, 146-57, 151-2. 

54 Benjamin Straumann, “Appetitus societatis and oikeiosis: Hugo Grotius’s Ciceronian 
Argument for Natural Law and Just War,’ in: Grotiana, New Series 24/25 (2003/2004): 
41-66, 42-3. 

55 Ibid., 46-7. 

56 Jacob Klein, “The Stoic Argument from Oikeiösis,” Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy 
50 (2016): 143-200, 186, 195. 

57 Klein, “The Stoic Argument from Oikeiösis,’ 152, 161. 
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but the preservation of an animal’s constitution, which in turn depends on its 
cognition of what this requires.?® Finding value in oneself, an animal seeks to 
appropriate what it recognizes as commensurate with its faculties and needs. 
While the representations of animals consist only in non-propositional knowl- 
edge and evaluations of the environment, those of humans can be verbally ar- 
ticulated and hence made propositional. The human end and good consists in 
a life regulated by reason, while human virtue entails the propositional grasp- 
ing of the telos of one’s constitution and of the cosmos as a whole.5? 

In the original Stoic account, virtue or ethical life was regarded as the “only 
good” for humans. Its moral psychology involved apatheia, a state of mind in 
which one is not disturbed by the passions. Only Gods and wise men (sages) 
were capable of attaining this kind of ethical ideal, which the Stoics also char- 
acterized as participation in “right reason” (as opposed to mere “reason”).®° 
However, in Cicero’s discussion of Stoicism in his De Finibus (On Moral Ends), 
oikeiösis came to include justice or the social nature of mankind. The latter was 
based on the rational capabilities of anticipation, conclusion and comparison.®! 
Extending “right reason” to normal grown-up human beings, Cicero wid- 
ened the scope of natural law, while preserving its substance (the pursuit of 
honestum). Initially pursuing solely the primary things in accordance with 
nature, all grown-up human beings come to recognize the higher value of 
honestum, life according to nature in a higher sense. As Benjamin Straumann 
has shown, the early modern natural lawyer Hugo Grotius influentially ad- 
opted the Ciceronian rendering of oikeiösis as a theory of human sociability 
(appetitus societatis), emphasizing human reason (rational capabilities) as its 
core element.® The precise meaning of sociability became the subject of vehe- 
ment debates, while Thomas Hobbes and many other thinkers revived scepti- 
cal and Epicurean idioms to reject its very idea altogether. Spinoza’s account 
of striving (conatus) in his Ethics, by contrast, shows clear affinities with the 
Stoic concept of oikeiösis, even though his central emphasis on pleasure and 
pain echoes Epicureanism.® In reaction to various kinds of “selfish” accounts 


58 Klein, “The Stoic Argument,” 150, 160-4. 

59 Klein, “The Stoic Argument,” 149, 190-5. 

60 Straumann, “Appetitus societatis and oikeiosis, 59. 

61 Straumann, “Appetitus societatis and oikeiosis,’ 53. 

62 Straumann, “Appetitus societatis and oikeiosis’; see also Christopher Brooke, “Grotius, 
Stoicism and Oikeiosis,’ Grotiana 29 (2008): 25-50, reprinted in idem, Philosophical Pride: 
Stoicism and Political Philosophy from Lipsius to Rousseau (Princeton and Oxford: 2012), 
c. 2 and Benjamin Straumann, Roman Law in the State of Nature: the Classical Foundations 
of Hugo Grotius’ Natural Law (Cambridge, England: 2016), 7-8. 

63 On the Stoic foundations of Spinoza’s account of conatus, see Jon Miller, Spinoza and the 
Stoics (Cambridge, England: 2015), c. 3. 
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of human nature, the social contract and social order prevalent in the late sev- 
enteenth century, the focus of the debate on sociability shifted to the role that 
“social” or “natural affections” played in human motivation and happiness. It 
is precisely in this period that the internalization of sympathy occurred, while 
internal “sentimental” sympathy, in turn, was situated in a universal metaphys- 
ical framework.®* 

The precise ways in which Aristotelian, Platonist and Stoic themes were 
thereby combined in different philosophical theories would merit further 
exploration. In Anthony Ashley Cooper, the Third Earl of Shaftesbury’s ac- 
count, for example, the early eighteenth century witnessed a powerful restate- 
ment of the idea of natural sociability (goodness) as a universal teleological 
principle that involved a balance between self-regarding and social affections 
(including sympathy). For Shaftesbury, there was a fundamental isomor- 
phism between humans and animals as regards natural sociability and te- 
leological functioning, while only humans were capable of virtue and moral 
goodness, entailing the rational cognition of the universal order as well as re- 
flective self-government. Furthermore, as Shaftesbury confidently reminded 
his “Epicurean” opponents, the principal sources of human happiness were 
precisely “the pleasures of sympathy or participation with others” as well as 
the “consciousness of the actual or merited esteem of others”.66 

It is possible to see the systematic connections between the different dis- 
cussions of objective and subjective sympathy in Herder’s thought against the 
backdrop of these broader themes and developments. While Herder’s rela- 
tionship to the vitalist natural science of his age has received considerable 
attention in recent years,” and his profound debts to and highly original en- 
gagement with, Leibniz, Spinoza and Shaftesbury have been studied in depth,®* 


64 Hanley, “The Eighteenth-Century Context of Sympathy,’ 192-6. 

65 For a recent survey on the state of art of research on sociability, see Eva Piirimäe, 
Alexander Schmidt, “Between Morality and Anthropology: Sociability in Enlightenment 
Thought,” History of European Ideas 41, 5 (2015): 571-88. 

66 Anthony Ashley Cooper, Third Earl of Shaftesbury, “An Inquiry Concerning Virtue or 
Merit,” in: idem, Characteristics of Men, Manners, Opinions, Times, ed. Lawrence Klein 
(Cambridge, England: 1999), 163-230, 206. 

67 See, e.g. John H. Zammito, “Herder between Reimarus and Tetens: The Problem of an 
Animal-Human Boundary,” in: Waldow, DeSouza, Philosophy and Anthropology, 127-46; 
Stephanie Buchenau, “Physiology and Philosophical Anthropology,’ in: ibid., 72-93. 

68 On Herder and Leibniz, see Nigel DeSouza, “Leibniz in the Eighteenth Century: Herder’s 
Critical Reflections on the Principes de la Nature et de la Grace,’ British Journal for 
the History of Philosophy 20 (2012): 773-95; idem, “On the Relation Between Herder’s 
Idealism and His Theory of the Soul-Body Relationship,” in: Dieter Hiining, Gideon 
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the theme of sympathy permits an appreciation of the ways in which he com- 
bines the vitalist and metaphysical frameworks in his thought. With regard 
to the doctrine of oikeiösis, Wolfgang Profs and Marion Heinz have previously 
pointed out the fundamental structural similarity between Herder’s ideas and 
those of the Stoics.®9 In her contribution to this volume, Heinz provides a de- 
tailed analysis of the relationship of animal and human oikeiösis in Herder’s 
Calligone. This invites further comparisons between Herder’s account in 
Calligone to his views on the same relationship in his other works, most impor- 
tantly, in the Abhandlung über den Ursprung der Sprache (Treatise on the Origin 
of Language) (1772) and Ideen zur Philosophie der Geschichte der Menschheit 
(Ideas for a Philosophy of History of Mankind) (1784-91).”° At the same time, 
Herder also famously argues in the Ideas that there is a “great law of equity 
(Billigkeit) and reciprocity (Gleichgewicht)” inherent in human reason and 
heart, explicitly contrasting it with mere sympathy (bloße Mitgefiihl).” This 
echoes the Stoic discussions of the difference between humans and animals.” 
Despite their differences with regard to moral psychology, Herder and the Stoics 
also voice structurally similar ideas about moral cosmopolitanism, which is 


Stiening, Violetta Stolz (eds.), Herder und die klassische deutsche Philosophie (Stuttgart: 
2016), 281-304. On Herder and Spinoza, see, e.g., John H. Zammito, “Herder, Kant, Spinoza 
und die Ursprünge des deutschen Idealismus,’ in: Marion Heinz (ed.), Herder und die 
Philosophie des deutschen Idealismus (Amsterdam: 1997), 107-44; Michael N. Forster, 
“Herder and Spinoza,” in: Eckart Förster (ed.), Spinoza and German Idealism (Cambridge, 
England: 2012); On Herder and Shaftesbury, see Heinz, Sensualistischer Idealismus and 
Nigel DeSouza, “Language, Reason, and Sociability: Herder’s Critique of Rousseau,” 
Intellectual History Review 22 (2012): 221-40. 

69 Wolfgang Prof, “Kommentar,” 301-6 and 438-62; and Marion Heinz, “Vom Erkennen und 
Empfinden der menschlichen Seele, in: Greif, Heinz, Clairmont, Herder Handbuch, 122- 
40, 138; see also DeSouza, “Language, Reason, and Sociability”. 

70 Cf. Anik Waldow’s reconstruction of Herder’s view of human reason as a specific adaptive 
capacity, Anik Waldow, “Between History and Nature,” in: Waldow, DeSouza, Philosophy 
and Anthropology, 148-65. 

71 HWP 3/1,147. 

72 As Profs has suggested, Herder reworks the Stoic ideas found in Cicero’s, Grotius’s, and 
Shaftesbury’s discussions of human nature to mount a sophisticated defence of natu- 
ral sociability against Rousseau and later Kant, seeking to establish an independent 
middle position between Rousseau’s sentimentalism and moral scepticism, on the 
one hand, and Kantian rationalism, on the other, Profs, “Kommentar,” 297-304; and 
idem, “Kolonialismuskritik aus dem Geist der Geschichtsphilosophie: Raynal, Herder, 
Dobrizhoffer und der Fall Paraguay,’ in: Mix York-Gothard, Hinrich Arend (eds.), Raynal— 
Herder—Merkel. Transformationen der Antikolonialismusdebatte in der europdischen 
Aufklärung, (Heidelberg: 2017), 17-73, 64. 
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also confirmed by Herder’s explicit homages to Marcus Aurelius and Grotius.73 
Does Herder, however, also see a positive role for sympathy in developing the 
capacity for Billigkeit, and could Billigkeit perhaps even be seen as an advanced 
and cultivated form of sympathy?” In any case, Herder also affirmed the fun- 
damental unity of “all law of humans, nations and animals” (alles Menschen-, 
Völker- und Tierrecht) as grounded in Billigkeit,”° thus also putting forward a 
broad and unified conception of natural law. We hope that this volume invites 
further in-depth exploration of these connections and questions. 


4 Overview of Chapters 


The present volume is divided into two parts. The chapters which make up the 
first part discuss Herder’s understanding of sympathy as a natural principle oc- 
curring at different levels of being. Here, the guiding question is: in what way 
exactly does Herder characterize the operation of the principle of sympathy 
in the different domains he distinguishes? How do the varieties of sympathy 
relate to each other? What is the difference between sympathisieren and sich 
einfühlen? The second part ofthe volume then zooms in on the role and reflec- 
tive cultivation of human sympathy in historical enquiry, morality, aesthetics, 
homiletics and philology. 


41 Natural Sympathy at Different Levels of Being 

In the opening chapters of the volume, Nigel DeSouza and Marion Heinz offer 
systematic overviews of Herder’s understanding of sympathy as a universal 
principle. While DeSouza focuses on Herder’s work up to the Ideas (1784-91), 
Heinz reconstructs the key points of Herder’s theory of sympathy in his last 
systematic treatise, Calligone. As DeSouza and Heinz argue, to Herder sym- 
pathy is a metaphysical principle, and his ideas about subjective forms of 
sympathy are based on his anti-dualist ontology. DeSouza shows that Herder, 
even in his earliest works, outlines an original theory of God externally re- 
alizing his “one divine thought” by creating the universe as his body and by 
being “inwardly present” to finite entities through the force of attraction. 


73 See, e.g., FHA 7: 112, 139, 157, 343, 351, 356. Cf. Eva Piirimäe, “Herder and Cosmopolitanism,” 
in: Rebecka Lettevall, Kristian Petrov (eds.), Critique of Cosmopolitan Reason. Timing and 
Spacing the Concept of World Citizenship (Oxford: 2013), 181-212 and Johannes Schmidt's 
contribution to this volume. 

74 See the contribution of Sonia Sikka to this volume; cf. Frazer, The Enlightenment of 
Sympathy, 160-7. 

75 Hwpe3/1,148. 
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Anti-dualism—directed against Leibniz’s account of pre-established harmo- 
ny between the soul and body specifically—also informs Herder’s account 
of the soul-body relationship in human beings: for Herder the human soul, 
like God, can harness the material forces of attraction and repulsion to build 
itself a body. The soul-body relationship can hence already be characterized 
as the most intimate “sympathetic connection to oneself” in Herder’s system. 
Sympathy with external objects is based on the internal one between the soul 
and the body. As DeSouza reminds us, Herder holds that it is through the vari- 
ous paths of bodily sensuousness—by processing the information delivered 
by our five senses as well as by our feelings and drives—that the soul comes to 
know itself, the world and others. In Herder’s view, there is a strong parallelism 
between the ways in which the material forces of attraction and repulsion, the 
living forces of expansion and contraction, and those of the soul operate, all of 
them being modifications of the one dynamic thought of God (God’s thought- 
force). The physiological phenomenon of irritation is common to all living be- 
ings, including humans; irritation is both the first sign of life in a living animal 
body as well as the origin of sensation. Furthermore, the self-feeling of the 
human soul is for Herder based on this phenomenon and expresses itself first 
in its primordial sense of touch, through which it is able to recollect its own 
building of the body for itself. Yet the self- and with-feeling are fundamentally 
connected, both of them being manifestations of the elasticity of will in living 
beings. Thus, Herder argues, the deepest self-feeling also leads to the broad- 
est with-feeling. Briefly touching upon the general sympathy among all living 
beings, DeSouza concludes by summarizing Herder’s account of sympathy as 
“moral feeling” as well as by gesturing towards the way in which sympathy as 
“feeling oneself into [another]” informs human relationships with both nature 
and culture. 

In Chapter 2, Marion Heinz explores Herder’s account of sympathy in 
Calligone, focusing on his use of Stoic idioms derived from Cicero’s De natura 
deorum (On the Nature of the Gods) in criticizing Kant’s Kritik der Urteilskraft 
(Critique of Judgement) (and critical philosophy in general). Heinz shows that 
Herder not only outlines a vitalistic version of Cicero's “consensus rerum’, but 
also proposes an original way in which the objective and subjective forms of 
sympathy connect with each other. Herder seeks to overcome the Kantian spirit 
of dualism and subjectivization of nature’s purposiveness as well as the result- 
ing putative “moral nihilism” by reuniting the subject and object, sensibility 
and reason, and by grounding aesthetic and moral values in “divine” nature. 
Herder presents nature as permeated by a life-spirit and hence as a creative 
“artist”, conceiving of God-nature as a “living primal force” (lebendige Urkraft) 
that expresses itself in finite organic forces that build themselves bodies so as 
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to be and act as living things in interaction with other living things. The com- 
mon element with Stoicism is the idea that objective sympathy—interaction 
between distant things—presupposes their being parts of a living organism, 
the internal purposiveness of which unites them into an integrated whole. 
Herder further combines these vitalistically re-interpreted Stoic ideas with 
others derived from Spinoza and Leibniz. God’s thinking-force creates ideas 
that are “active concepts” that realize themselves by uniting themselves with 
a body, in which they express themselves in a “real” and “lively” way. This in 
turn leads to the fundamental constitution of all parts of nature as united 
subject-objects. According to Heinz, Herder sees a fundamental isomorphism 
between the ontological and logical structures, while in “giving form” to things, 
the divine thought-force also imparts to the latter its character of truth and 
goodness. As a whole, nature for Herder consists of different interconnected 
beings at different levels of generality and conceptual determination. All living 
bodies “signify” the immaterial ideas, their concrete forms (Gestalten) express- 
ing the latter in time and space in the most pregnant way. The embodied spirit 
becomes a phenomenon to other phenomena, while its bodily existence also 
entails its own awareness of itself. Herder also invokes the Stoic doctrine of 
different elements (such as air, water, earth) as exemplifying different degrees 
of spiritualized matter, and distinguishes between various kinds of natural 
realms in which the biological species function on this basis. He argues that 
the biological species embody these elements in their concrete form. In the 
vein of Stoic oikeiösis, Herder interprets their accommodation to their element 
as an “appropriation” of the latter (as one’s own), so as to preserve and enjoy 
themselves. Like the Stoics, Herder argues that all of nature is ordered so as to 
attain well-being and subjective enjoyment both in its parts as well as in the 
whole. Herder also regards our feelings as objectively grounded and construes 
them as possessing a cognitive and eudaimonic value. All things considered, 
Heinz argues, Herder puts forward a view of nature as a complex harmonious 
whole in which constitutive subject-object relations are pervasive: elements 
are objects to parts (living beings) as subjects, but since these subjects are also 
parts of the whole, the whole has a relationship to itself via its parts. 

Heinz also provides an illuminating reconstruction of Herder’s ideas about 
the relationships between objective and subjective sympathy. Living beings 
gain access to objective things through the senses, albeit in selective and 
ordered ways. Conceiving of subjective representations as parts of nature, 
Herder relates subjective feelings to objective organs. According to Herder the 
only universal form of subjective sympathy shared across different natural spe- 
cies is compassion (Mitleiden), which operates through the ear and hearing. 
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Even in inanimate beings, sounds express their elastic reactions to external 
movements (including other sounds) that affect their internal balance. In liv- 
ing beings sounds and gestures express their inner movements, like passions 
and strivings, causing other structurally similar living beings to resonate with 
them. As we shall see below, this idea was already apparent in Herder’s early 
work in which he compared humans to delicate “string-playings” (Saitenspiele), 
thereby conceiving of nature as awhole asa complicated string concert. Other 
forms of sympathy, however, are related to a distinctly human existence, which, 
in contrast to that of animals, is not related to specific material environments, 
but instead results from humans’ erect posture and their ability to combine 
the representations of the visual sense (which accesses surface qualities) with 
those of the tactile sense (which provides reliable representations about the 
inner qualities of the touched thing). Combining representations delivered by 
these senses, humans alone in nature are able to cognize the forming princi- 
ples of the Gestalten of things, as well as to artistically create things themselves. 
Indeed, thanks to their powers of imagination (Einbildungskraft), humans also 
possess a specific kind of projective sympathy that leads them to anthropo- 
morphize all other beings, a capacity on which poetic and all other forms of 
aesthetic creativity are based. Yet as Heinz shows, Herder also provides a clear 
interpretation of empathetic sympathy (einfühlende Sympathie) as the “feeling 
of the spirit” in other human beings, in so far as we also know our own spirit to 
be expressed in our bodily Gestalt. We transform our own spirits so as to accom- 
modate ourselves to other beings’ bodies in order to imaginatively experience 
what they experience. Furthermore, humans also possess a universal capacity, 
based on their reason, of placing themselves in “every nature’, and cognizing 
the general in the particular, as well as judging its “comeliness (Wohlgestalt) 
and beauty” by appropriating its essential purpose and “living in the spirit 
of the work”. Humans as rational beings are unique to nature in their ability 
to appropriate, i.e. assimilate to themselves the spiritual that is expressed in 
things as “sensible”. According to Heinz, this is not just an understanding of 
another individual human being, but also the cognisance of the universal in 
particular. This kind of “co-reason” (Mitverstand) is what an artistic genius is 
able to achieve. Through reflection, humans also collectively participate in na- 
ture’s creation by forming humanity (Bildung der Menschheit) through history, 
culture and art. They can consciously enhance the sympathetic connections 
between humanity and nature, as well as those between different parts of hu- 
manity, creating new and specifically human worlds of a second order thanks 
to the medium of language. These worlds outlive individual human beings and 
release new forces for the unfolding of humanity. 
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In Chapters 3 and 4, Clemence Couturier-Heinrich and Yael Almog focus 
on the forms of sympathy that use sound as a central medium and which as 
such are not exclusively human. The subject of Couturier-Heinrich’s chapter is 
Herder’s use of the metaphors related to “acoustic sympathy” in his early work. 
Cicero had already pointed to the striking of the “strings of a lyre” (nervi in 
fidibus) causing other nearby strings to sound as an example of a sympathetic 
interaction between earthly things.” As Couturier-Heinrich shows, Herder 
identifies parallels between musical instruments and the human nervous con- 
stitution, both of which are able to “sound” and to respond to “sound”. Drawing 
on, and freely combining, Johann Gottlob Kriiger’s and Albrecht von Haller’s 
advances in physiology and neurology, the young Herder considers it a fun- 
damental law of neurology that sensitive beings’ nerves are set to vibrate in 
response to external stimuli, a law which is particularly pertinent in case of the 
nerve(s) of hearing, but which he in this period invokes with regard to touching 
and seeing as well. According to Couturier-Heinrich, in his Viertes Kritisches 
Wäldchen (Fourth Critical Forest) (1769) and in the first version of Vom Erkennen 
und Empfinden der menschlichen Seele (On the Cognition and Sensation of the 
Human Soul) (1774), Herder goes beyond Kriiger by comparing entire nerves, 
and even the whole “edifice of nerves” (Nervengebdude) of the human body, 
with tense strings on musical instruments. Collapsing Haller’s distinction be- 
tween the two categories of muscular elasticity and nervous irritation, Herder 
comes to characterize entire human beings as “string-playings” and speaks 
of “inner irritation”, which gives rise to human self-feeling. Further positing 
a continuity between our inner and external irritation, Herder proceeds to 
characterize our relationship to our surroundings as that of “participation” 
(Teilnehmung) and explores the ways in which sounds help to convey senti- 
ments. As Couturier-Heinrich shows, however, Herder also uses the metaphor 
of string-playing in order to characterize a distinctively human sympathy. In 
Plastik. Einige Wahrnehmungen über Form und Gestalt aus Pygmalions bilden- 
dem Traume (Sculpture. Some Observation on Shape and Form from Pygmalion’s 
Dream) (1778), Herder presents a Greek statue as virtually “touching” our inter- 
nal “string-playing”, whereas in On the Cognition and Sensation (1778 edition), 
Herder points to the “singing nations” as particularly capable of articulating 
and prolonging “tones” (Töne) because of their finer internal “string-playings” 
(instruments of sensation) that have developed due to the milder climes in 
which these nations have settled. Herder also describes music in general as the 
most natural “language of the passions’, but, as Couturier-Heinrich reminds 


76 Cicero, On Divination 2.33 (SVF 2.1211), quoted from Brouwer, “Stoic Sympathy,” 23. 
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us, just as language cannot develop from our expression of passion in “natural 
cries”, singing for Herder is not simple imitation (of bird song, for example). 
Instead, “inner sympathy” (innere Sympathie) is needed, not only for beauty in 
music or art, but also for truthful cognition in general. 

Yael Almog traces the role of physiological sympathy in Herder’s references 
to modern Europeans’ sympathy with and understanding of “uncivilized peo- 
ples” and animals. As is well established in the scholarship, the key argument 
of Herder’s Treatise on the Origin of Language (1772) concerns the origins of 
human language in humans’ distinctively reflective, i.e., non-instrumental, re- 
lationship to the external world. And yet Herder begins the Treatise with an 
extended discussion of the language of sensation and the passions (primar- 
ily that of pain) which is shared by all “sensitive machines”, i.e. both humans 
and animals. Consisting of cries and gestures, this language is uttered involun- 
tarily, with no intention of provoking sympathy, even while its natural, quasi- 
mechanical effect is exactly to elicit the latter. As we saw above, for Herder 
this effect is a form of acoustic sympathy, which in the case of sensitive beings 
constitutes a higher kind of “bond of nature”. While the scope of natural sym- 
pathy is clearly not limited to one’s natural species only, its intensity depends 
on corporeal (neurological) similarity between the beings involved in a sympa- 
thetic relationship and hence is different in degree, being the greatest among 
members of the same species. Focusing specifically on Herder’s discussion of 
the language of sensation in the first part of the Treatise, Almog suggests that 
it must play a role in the emergence of human language, despite Herder’s own 
explicit denial of it. She points out that Herder considers the non-European 
languages in particular to be rich in this kind of language of sensation, and 
presents contemporary European languages as having distanced themselves 
from the original sources of language. As Almog argues, Herder also refers to 
natural sympathy occurring in intercultural relations, when Europeans react 
sympathetically to the “primitive moans of savages”. Although this is not 
Almog’s central interest in her chapter, it invites questions about the relation- 
ship in individual languages between the language of sensation and human 
language, a topic that would merit further study. At the end of her chapter, 
Almog discusses Herder’s suggestion that human sympathy could also be ex- 
tended to animals, namely to those they live together with (in the case of agri- 
cultural peoples) or to those on which they depend for their survival (hunting 
peoples). Whether and how this concurs with or relates to Herder’s under- 
standing of the distinctively human “inner sympathy’, as based on the human 
capacity to detect the forming force in the external appearance, remains to be 
explored in the future. 
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4.2 Sympathy in Morality, Historical Enquiry, Aesthetics, and Homiletics 
Engaging with recent discussions about Herder’s putative cultural relativism 
and his status as a “father of historicism” and a “hermeneuticist of Einfühlung”, 
the contributions in the second part of the volume focus on Herder’s account 
of the cultivation of sympathy in historical enquiry, morality, aesthetics and 
homiletics. 

One core aspect of historicism, as Meinecke saw it, is an appreciation of the 
individuality and uniqueness of historical figures and phenomena. As we have 
seen, Meinecke and many other commentators have also viewed Herder’s ideas 
through this analytical lens. But as Wolfgang Profs reminds us in the opening 
chapter of the second part (Chapter 5), we cannot properly identify and under- 
stand the novel aspects of Herder’s approach to historical phenomena without 
having first specified the broader intellectual context of his theory. Long before 
Herder, many authors began to view history from a non-theological and non- 
teleological perspective, emphasizing cultural diversity. Proß’s careful analy- 
sis reveals a highly important, yet hitherto neglected, source of inspiration 
for Herder’s This Too a Philosophy (1774)—John Barclay’s Icon animorum (The 
Mirror of Minds) (1614). The Mirror of Minds was widely known throughout 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; Herder himself owned three copies 
of the book. As Profs shows, there are striking parallels between Herder’s and 
Barclay’s approach. Both authors explain the emergence and development of 
cultural diversity with reference to humans’ self-preservation in, and adapta- 
tion to, various environments, acknowledging also the importance of the more 
radically contingent kinds of influences which result from intercultural rela- 
tions and human agency (fate). Both accept that we can specify a set of univer- 
sal human predispositions, and invoke a vitalist framework to explain both the 
constancy as well as the variation of cultural phenomena. Moreover, they call 
for the study and explanation of individual historical and cultural phenomena 
in relation to various kinds of external conditions, while also emphasizing the 
remaining irreducible distance between the historian and the phenomena one 
studies. Both of them argue that it is impossible to fully capture these phe- 
nomena in words, let alone in one word (as Proß argues, here Herder turns his 
polemics against Montesquieu in particular); however, this does not exclude 
a more truthful description as a result of the detailed examination of these 
phenomena. As Prof emphasizes, one must be careful not to identify Herder’s 
ideas about the study of historical phenomena with his ideas about an imme- 
diate “divination” into the soul of the author in reading poetry; on the contrary, 
a historian has to appreciate the difference between his own era and the past, 
and seek to modify his own soul so as to be “diversus cum diversis”. 
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The nexttwo chapters also seek to substantiate the claim that Herder reject- 
ed, rather than embraced, the possibility of an immediate empathy (Einfühlung) 
to historical phenomena. In Chapter 6, Niels Wildschut focuses on the role of 
analogical reasoning in empathetic understanding in This Too a Philosophy and 
its anthropological, epistemological and metaphysical preconditions, as stated 
in On the Cognition and Sensation (1774, 1775, 1778) and the Treatise (1772). Like 
Heinz and DeSouza, Wildschut underlines the fact that to Herder, there is an 
isomorphism between different natural laws, the phenomenon of irritation in- 
volving also a relationship of attraction and repulsion: we are drawn to what is 
similar to us and reject what is dissimilar to us. Language, reason, and the ner- 
vous system can all be interpreted as expressions of this one positive force of 
the soul; we strive for unification with the world through the images we form 
of it (love). What irritations we receive, depends on what appears analogous 
to the workings of our senses and the media of our senses; we form images of 
these irritations and then bring light into the darkness of our stimuli by search- 
ing for analogies between the images we form and ourselves. Force and life are 
organized this way by divine providence, which also precludes radical incom- 
mensurability between human forms. There are indeed objective similarities 
between us and other human beings because of an imago Dei residing in all 
of us. However, human beings also tend to project their historically formed 
self-feeling—individual (or collective)—onto the external world, including 
other human beings and societies. This is how prejudices operate. Historians 
need to be aware of this tendency. Herder’s emphasis on the distance between 
past and present, Wildschut argues, is meant to buttress this point; it should 
help to delegitimize the existing prejudiced accounts of history. As an alterna- 
tive to uncritical and prejudiced historical enquiry, Herder invites historians to 
explore various kinds of analogies between their own souls and cultures and 
the historical phenomena. Wildschut observes that the new kinds of analo- 
gies Herder invokes predominantly concern humans’ relations to different 
environments. In This Too a Philosophy, one of Herder’s central concerns is to 
understand the historical agents’ and entire nations’ points of view, charac- 
teristic ideas and strivings. As Wildschut argues, Herder emphasizes that ac- 
complishing this goal presupposes careful study and the lively imagining of 
the different aspects of the past society, as well as with-feeling (sympathy) with 
the inclinations and ways of thinking that one identifies there. Wildschut con- 
nects this to Herder’s investigations in his Treatise about the ways in which we 
can try to recapture the original strength of our soul and its creative force that 
is essential for linguistic creativity. For Herder, expanding our use of analogies 
in a careful and critical study of historical phenomena can also lead to this 
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outcome. This, Wildschut maintains, is the meaning of Herder’s “feel your way 
into the words” in the study of history. 

In Chapter 7, Liisa Steinby explores the question of whether Herder regard- 
ed Einfiihlung as a method of acquiring knowledge in the study of literature, 
culture and history. She begins by laying out the central role of the imagination 
(the formation of sensuous images) in Herder’s account of human cognition 
and reminds us that Herder contrasts sich einfiihlen with abstract character- 
izations and classifications which are apt to mislead us. Instead of the latter, 
Herder calls for sensuous and lively representations of cultural objects. In this 
aisthetic form of cognition, Steinby argues, humans also experience inner 
sympathy (innere Sympathie) and with-feeling (Mitgefühl) with the objects 
represented. Steinby shows that for Herder poetry involves “painting” affects 
(expressing affects in figurative images), which humans can then also sympa- 
thize with when listening to or reading poetry. However, this kind of imagi- 
native inner sympathy is a natural psychological phenomenon, and as such 
cannot be characterized as a method for the study of poetry (or any other art 
form). Thus, Herder does not propose Einfiihlung as a new method. Indeed, as 
Steinby shows, the “method” that Herder instead invokes is a “natural method” 
(Naturmethode)—an approach which involves a critical examination and use 
of all available information about the cultural object and the context of its 
emergence. Like Profs and Wildschut, Steinby emphasizes Herder’s appre- 
ciation of the need to discipline our natural inner sympathy, insofar as this 
natural psychological process can easily lead us to project our own particular 
(self-)images onto the object we study. She argues that in this respect, Herder’s 
views on Einfühlung differ from those of Friedrich Schleiermacher, who explic- 
itly distinguished between a divinatory and comparative method and under- 
stood the former as an immediate insight into the meaning of an individual 
expression. For Herder, by contrast, divination is a particularly powerful ca- 
pacity of sensuous representation and image-formation. Furthermore, Herder 
rarely invokes this notion and it does not play a systematic role in his philoso- 
phy of interpretation. Comparison with Wilhelm Dilthey, Steinby argues, is 
more difficult since it is unclear whether Dilthey himself regarded Einfühlung 
as a method. 

Chapters 8 and g focus on the moral and political aspects of Herder’s no- 
tion of sympathy. The starting point of Sonia Sikka’s contribution is Michael 
Frazer’s notion of “reflective sentimentalism”. Frazer uses this term to desig- 
nate a set of theories that construe norms as an outcome of moral sentiments, 
while emphasizing the role of reflection in expanding and correcting our natu- 
ral sympathetic relationships to other human beings. Sikka compares Herder’s 
ideas to those of Adam Smith and the Confucian philosopher Mengzi, and 
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shows that they all put forward varieties of reflective sentimentalism. Herder 
and Mengzi invoke very similar agricultural images of the cultivation of sym- 
pathy, maintaining that it should be expanded, rather than suppressed and 
compressed, as is required by rationalist moralists. Both argue that humans 
need to feel sympathy in a narrow circle first, while this kind of deep-felt sym- 
pathy could then be extended to other beings as a next step. Whereas Mengzi 
encourages a ruler who sympathizes with a dying animal to extend his sympa- 
thy to his own subjects, Herder turns his contemporaries’ attention to the gap 
between their professed principle of love of humanity, on the one hand, and 
their inhumane treatment of human beings in distant countries, on the other. 
In order to overcome this gap, an understanding of the laws of the develop- 
ment of the individual as well as of human culture in general is needed. 

In comparing Herder and Smith, Sikka finds significant common ground 
between their approaches, too. First, they both describe moral judgement in 
similar terms. Both highlight human natural partiality, whereas Herder addi- 
tionally considers aspects of collective partiality emerging through our sym- 
pathy (projective empathy) with those of our own culture. According to Sikka, 
their accounts of the way in which impartial judgement can be attained also 
parallel each other closely. While the figure of “impartial spectator” in Smith’s 
account bases his decisions on giving equal consideration to the points of view 
of all persons concerned, Herder invokes a universal principle of fairness or 
equity (Billigkeit) that corrects the partiality of human sympathy. Remaining 
agnostic about the origins of Billigkeit—considering Herder’s anti-dualism, 
it would be wrong to characterize it as a purely “rational principle”—Sikka 
emphasizes the role of sympathy in turning a cold rational rule of justice 
(Gerechtigkeit) into Billigkeit. She argues that according to Herder we achieve 
moral Billigkeit by extending our sympathy to those we do not immediately 
like or whom we might even (initially) consider inferior to us. The basic rule 
of strict justice (Gerechtigkeit), which essentially requires reciprocity in all 
respects, by contrast, would lead to the most horrifying consequences when 
applied without sympathy and sensitivity to context. Only when we take oth- 
ers’ points of view into account do we overcome our natural temptation to 
make our reason slave to our passions. By expanding our sympathy we would 
detect our own “corruptions of reason’, including cultural biases, serving our 
self-interest. Furthermore, it would also help us to apply rules in a contextu- 
ally sensitive manner, so as to decide when it is appropriate and necessary to 
observe strict justice and when it is not. Also, it may lead us reconsider our 
relationship to non-human animals. 

In Chapter 9, Johannes Schmidt examines Herder’s understanding of cos- 
mopolitanism and justice in Christliche Schriften (Christian Writings) (1793-98) 
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and Adrastea (1801-04). In his later writings Herder often uses the figure ofthe 
Nemesis-Adrastea—a goddess of justice from Greek methodology—to mor- 
ally evaluate different figures in human history. While Herder generally under- 
stands justice as an objective principle in history and uses the term Nemesis 
to refer to it, he sometimes refers to the latter as a principle of judgement on 
which a historian can rely when evaluating the actions and contributions of a 
historical agent.” (His conviction that human moral judgement reflects the 
substantive principles of justice is clearly another instance of his anti-dualism.) 
It is this subjective understanding of Nemesis that Schmidt concentrates on in 
his chapter. He begins by noting an apparent tension between Herder’s wide- 
spread use of moral judgement in his historical writings, on the one hand, 
and his calls for Mitgefühl (with-feeling) with historical figures, on the other. 
Indeed, as Schmidt shows, in his later writings Herder suggests that a historian 
combines the two Adrastea goddesses of right and truth (Recht und Wahrheit) 
in order not only to “summon the historical actors” and “enliven them” with 
an “inner poetic sense’, but also to look into the “breast” of each of them. 
Schmidt argues that Herder’s understanding of sich einfühlen in his Sculpture 
may help to illuminate this double process. Like observers of art, historians 
necessarily also activate their “inner sense”, so as to detect the character as the 
forming force of the body and actions, while equally searching for something 
universal in it. This universal, one might argue, is Herder’s famous Humanität. 
Thereby, a “with-feeling of ethical life” (das Mitgefühl der Sittlichkeit) is acti- 
vated in the readership as well. The idea of Humanität and “human religion” 
(Menschenreligion) both serve as a grounding for moral judgement in history 
and are a binding element between human beings across confessions, regions, 
and historical periods. Thus, while Herder does not turn to Christianity or any 
clear “political philosophy” to provide a normative grounding for judging the 
character and actions of historical figures, he does consider Humanitdt as an 
overall purpose to be pursued by human beings, calling for a “human religion” 
that can be shared across cultures. He understands this as a form of moral cos- 
mopolitanism. According to Schmidt, in this way poetry, philosophy, and histo- 
ry together, for Herder, create a transhistorical moral and aesthetic community 
of mankind. 

In Chapter 10, Kaspar Renner discusses Herder’s ideas about a different kind 
of community—the one that emerges through religious preaching to an actual 
congregation. Renner discusses aspects of sympathy in Herder’s homiletics, 


77 ~~ Cf. Wolfgang Prof, “Geschichtliches Handeln und seine Nemesis: Visionäre der Geschichte 
in der Zeit der Französischen Revolution,” in: Kurt Bayertz, Matthias Hoesch (eds.), Die 
Gestaltbarkeit der Geschichte (Hamburg: 2019), 81-116. 
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focusing in particular on his farewell-sermon of 1769. As Renner shows, Herder 
views his congregation as an internally diverse community comprising peo- 
ple of different estates and walks of life. Rejecting the accusations of resort- 
ing to an overly academic or aesthetic style in his religious sermons, Herder 
describes his preaching practice as one of accommodation to a highly mul- 
tifarious public. According to Renner, Herder holds a mutually sympathetic 
relationship between the preacher and the congregation to be crucial for 
achieving what he regards as the central goal of Christian preaching and moral 
education in general, the implanting of “God’s word” in every human being. 
In pursuing this goal, Herder cautions against all forms of preaching that seek 
to achieve “theatrical effects’ or an awakening of the passions, which would 
“extend further than the true and the good”. What is needed, is the cultivation 
of true religious sentiment involving a sincere pursuit of cognition. The tru- 
est cognition for Herder, as he comes to express it in his On the Cognition and 
Sensation, is love. 

In Chapter u, Liina Lukas focuses on Herder’s notion of folk song and the 
impact that his ideas about folk culture had upon the Estonians—a nation 
Herder had characterized as among the “last remaining savages in Europe”. For 
Herder, all poetry expresses human sentiments and as such generates sym- 
pathy in readers. The earliest songs, hymns, exhibit the most sensuous form 
of language, which is meant for singing, hence enabling humans to share the 
same strong sentiment. As such, they provide insight into early ways of think- 
ing and feeling. When asking his friends to collect the folk songs of Latvians 
and Estonians, Herder regarded a careful (sympathetic) transliteration and 
translation of the lyrics of these songs as a way of “showing history” through 
them, Lukas reveals. Herder also clearly wanted to use the latter as a source 
of inspiration for contemporary poetry. However, by transliterating the oral 
tradition of folk song, the songs are fundamentally transformed and the ques- 
tion arises as to the kind of aesthetic effect that would be achieved by reading 
the transliterated songs and how these songs could engender sympathy at all. 
Lukas suggests that according to Herder they could, indeed, not have such an 
effect, but could serve as a resource for a new kind of sensuously rejuvenat- 
ed poetry: the songs should be “sung after” (nachgesungen). Furthermore, as 
Lukas shows, one outcome of collecting and transliterating this oral tradition 
was precisely to inspire new kind of poetry, first among the German sympa- 
thizers with the “uncivilized peoples’, then among the educated members of 
those nations themselves. The transliteration of poetry thereby also provid- 
ed these peoples with an impetus to seek both literary self-expression in the 
written form as well as individual and economic liberation and political self- 
government in the future. 
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5 Contemporary Philosophical Perspectives 


I will conclude this introduction with a few reflections on the relevance of 
Herder’s thinking to contemporary debates on empathy and sympathy. As the 
contributions in this volume show, Herder viewed sympathy as a general meta- 
physical principle (force), the modifications of which can be found at every 
level of being. Sympathy trades in objective and perceived similarities and pro- 
motes further interconnection and similarities between different beings in the 
world. Metaphysically, this kind of universal sympathy serves to enhance the 
well-being and beauty of the world, and as such it also involves a rudimentary 
(and unreflective) concern or care about an object. At the same time, insofar as 
it also points to various kinds of sympathetic communication between differ- 
ent kinds of sensitive beings, and does not necessarily involve direct reflective 
concern or care about them, Herder’s account of sympathy can also be quali- 
fied as a conception of “universal empathy” in contemporary terms. 

As such, Herder’s approach is an excellent example of a “unified conception 
of empathy” in which there is at the same time a great degree of specificity with 
regard to its higher-order human varieties. Through sound, Herderian sympa- 
thy is already operative at the mechanical level, while sound is also the pri- 
mordial means to bind different kinds of living beings together. Furthermore, 
Herder’s enquiries into the animal language of sensation prefigure the contem- 
porary discussions of animal empathy. At the same time, Herder distinguishes 
clearly between physiological pre-reflective sympathy, which is shared by hu- 
mans and animals and uses sounds and gestures as its media, and the distinc- 
tively human sympathy, which requires reflective awareness and imagination. 
His use of the verb sich einfiihlen invokes a novel account of human sensation 
and cognition on the basis of his sensuous idealism, yet it remains continu- 
ous with his broader account of sympathy as a metaphysical and naturalistic 
principle. Like his general notion of sympathy, this presupposes the existence 
of a basic relation of similarity and attraction between the subject and object, 
without involving concern about or care for the object in any straightforward 
sense. At the same time, it leads towards an increased similarity and connec- 
tion between the subject and object, and in case of human interaction, a form 
of insight into another human being that can also enhance a positive attitude 
toward, or even care for, another human being. However, due to the complex- 
ity and malleability of the human soul and the diversity of the artefacts and 
worlds created by human beings, human sympathy across different cultures 
and historical periods can also be fallible, and needs reflective cultivation. As 
we have seen, human sympathy could also assume different forms, and in his 
latest systematic work, Calligone, Herder distinguishes between a number of 
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different varieties of human sympathy, listing (self-)projective sympathy, ein- 
fiihlende sympathy, co-reason and poetic sympathy as the main ones. Whether 
and how all these varieties can be characterized as varieties of empathy or 
completely different mental operations in contemporary terms, would merit 
further exploration. 

In any case, Herder provided a sophisticated analysis of empathetic 
perspective-taking that resonates with various kinds of recent contemporary 
discussions. Alongside mere affective matching, contemporary philosophers 
have distinguished between self-oriented and other-oriented perspective- 
taking in discussing empathy. In case of the former, “I imagine what it’s like 
for me to be in your situation.”’8 In case of the latter, by contrast, “a person rep- 
resents the situation from the other person's point of view and thus attempts 
to simulate the target individual’s experiences as though she were the target 
individual”7? The second type of perspective-taking, Amy Coplan argues, “re- 
quires mental flexibility and relies on regulatory mechanisms to modulate our 
level of affective arousal and suppress our own perspective.”®° One of its char- 
acteristic features, further, is a clear differentiation between self and other.®! 
According to Coplan, only the other-oriented perspective-taking is able to pro- 
vide experiential understanding of another person. 

The distinction between two kinds of perspective-taking is already implicit- 
ly present in Herder’s thought. On the one hand, Herder describes how humans 
naturally “feel themselves into” everything and everybody, whereby he primar- 
ily means a swift transposition of oneself into another’s position (body). This 
can lead to uncritically projecting one’s mental states and self-image onto other 
beings, including, most prominently, other human beings. On the other hand, 
he simultaneously also calls for activating this natural capacity in historical en- 
quiry and history-writing in particular. When doing so, however, the question 
for him is how we can achieve sufficient mental flexibility and self-regulation 
in order to really learn about other persons’ or groups’ perspectives and char- 
acteristic sentiments. As Wildschut’s contribution to this volume shows, this 
involves inhibiting our immediate projective sympathy as well as reactions of 
approval and aversion in exploring unfamiliar cultural objects and practices, 


78 Coplan, “Understanding Empathy,’ 9. 


79 ~~ Ibid., 10. 
80 __Ibid., 13. 
8ı Ibid., 15-7. 


82 Ibid., 17-8. Coplan’s “other-oriented perspective-taking” matches with Darwall’s most 
advanced form of “projective empathy’, which in turn is modelled on Adam Smith’s ac- 
count of sympathy, see Darwall, “Empathy, Sympathy, Care, ” 267; see also Frazer, The 
Enlightenment of Sympathy, 97-9, 154-7. 
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but also, positively, a reflective searching for analogies with ourselves. As Prof 
and Steinby argue in their contributions (in different ways), what is essential 
here at the same time is gaining detailed knowledge about the situation in 
which other persons or groups find themselves, including a reasoning as to 
how their ideas, inclinations and actions relate to their environmental and 
historical context and help them to preserve themselves in it. This kind of en- 
quiry and reasoning, the “natural method” (Naturmethode) to be used across 
different sciences, is thus also necessary for other-oriented perspective-taking 
to really provide understanding of these historical phenomena. It needs to be 
emphasized at the same time that for Herder this kind of understanding can 
always only partly be achieved or adequately described in words. 

As Johannes Schmidt shows in his chapter, Herder in his later writings draws 
his attention to questions of moral judgement in history. For Herder, a historian 
and his readership necessarily “measure” historical figures by morally assess- 
ing their sentiments and principles together with the actual consequences and 
long-term impact of their actions. Thus combining the seeking of an other- 
oriented empathetic and contextualist understanding with virtue ethical and 
consequentialist perspectives, historians also take the role of moral judges. In 
Herderian terms, we also look for “the beautiful, true, and good” human char- 
acters and actions; for him, the image we seek to recognize in them ultimately 
reflects a divine one. This kind of normative judgement is not what is nor- 
mally expected from contemporary historians, yet Herder reminds us that his- 
torians cannot escape moral judgement when reflecting about, and discussing 
politics. Here, too, our judgement can be fallible. As Sonia Sikka argues in her 
contribution, Herder maintains that one of the most difficult challenges for us 
is to “expose and correct” various kinds of “corruptions of reason” in the ser- 
vice of our own self-interest, suggesting that what might help us guard against 
them as well as any kinds of perspectival bias is the cultivation and extend- 
ing of our sympathy to those whom we have initially denied it because of our 
partiality. And yet, Herder argues, once we have already worked out the prin- 
ciples of Billigkeit we must also morally resent those agents who upon close 
examination have turned out to have violated the most important human con- 
siderations, including sympathy itself. 

Herder acknowledges that humans also seek to create communities at anew 
level by a conscious pursuit of sympathy. In this respect, Herder’s unified con- 
ception of sympathy and empathy clearly resonates with our current search 
for overarching ethical and political frameworks, which would include non- 
human life in our range of concern. Herder accepts and describes the possibil- 
ity of extending one’s sympathy to animals and non-human life more broadly, 
although he also reminds us how important it is to be aware of the human 
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tendency to anthropomorphize non-human beings (and even natural objects). 
Finally, there is also an intriguing synthesis in Herder’s thinking between his 
emphasis on the ways in which different kinds of sympathetic communities 
of human beings emerge through sharing the public space and/or the culti- 
vation of a common language and literature, on the one hand, and through 
engaging in transnational public criticism and historical reflection, on the 
other. Indeed, according to Herder, by reflectively empathizing with, and mor- 
ally judging, historical agents and events across ages and cultures, humans also 
create a higher-order transhistorical and transnational community, which can 
be characterized as cosmopolitan. Furthermore, he hopes and believes that 
the emergence of this kind of community has clear political relevance. Given 
the great contemporary interest in the nature, role and scope of empathy and 
sympathy in our moral and political life, Herder’s ideas form an obvious source 
of inspiration to tackle these difficult themes. 
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CHAPTER 1 


The Ontological Foundations of Herder’s Concept 
of Sympathy 


Nigel DeSouza 


Introduction 


Herder is justly celebrated for his influential ideas on culture and history. 
Indeed, most recently, his anti-imperialist views have been the subject of two 
studies.! Sympathy, in the form of the capacity to sympathetically identify with 
the other, clearly plays a fundamental role here and it is a concept that per- 
vades Herder’s cultural and historical thought as a whole. While I will turn to 
this topic towards the end, my primary purpose in this chapter is to help to 
open up the roots of Herder’s concept of sympathy in his metaphysics, episte- 
mology, and philosophy of life. Without an understanding of these roots, one 
cannot fully appreciate the depth and power of this concept in his philosophy 
as whole. My method below is to provide a systematic exposition of the ori- 
gins of Herder’s concept of sympathy that roughly follows the chronological 
development of his thought.” The first part of this chapter will be devoted to 
this exposition of Herder’s concept of sympathy, and in the second I will turn 
to its ramifications for Herder’s understanding of human morality, culture, 


and history. 
1 Force, Life, and Sensation: the Ontological Foundations of 
Sympathy 


The clear starting point for an examination of Herder’s concept of sympa- 
thy also happens to be the most fundamental notion in his philosophy as a 
whole: his concept of force (Kraft). And the starting point for an examination 


ı See John K. Noyes, Herder: Aesthetics Against Imperialism (Toronto: 2015); and Sankar 
Muthu, Enlightenment Against Empire (Princeton: 2003), c. 6; see also Sonia Sikka, Herder on 
Humanity and Cultural Difference: Enlightened Relativism (Cambridge, England: 2011). 

2 As I will be drawing on many of his writings, in order not to disturb the flow of this exposi- 
tion, I will keep most of the references to the titles of these works to the footnotes. 
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of his concept of force, in turn, is his concept of God. God, however, eventu- 
ally recedes into the background in Herder’s richly layered philosophical an- 
thropology, whereas the concept of force remains front and centre, albeit in 
different guises. 

Herder’s most systematic treatment of the role of God in his metaphysics is 
to be found in his earliest philosophical pieces from the 1760s. There we see the 
close connection he draws between God, force, and thought. In order to fully 
realize himself, God must externally realize his “one divine thought”, which 
simultaneously contains all that is possible and actual, by creating the uni- 
verse. “There is thus no God without world possible: just as no world without 
God.”3 The process of creation, however, can only take place in virtue of God’s 
force: “[h]is force thought everything possible actual”* Herder himself mar- 
vels: “What a metaphysics. God’s force is thus his omnipotence; he operates in 
the universe that is his body; the body of his thought.”> To be sure, there was 
nothing very original in the notion that the creation is an external manifesta- 
tion of divine ideas. But this is not, in fact, what Herder is proposing, for he 
does not speak of divine ideas at all, but rather only of the one divine thought, 
and of the manifestation of this thought as both the universe and God’s 
body. This novel view has profound consequences for Herder’s philosophy as 
a whole and for his conception of sympathy in particular. In a word, Herder 
is, already at this most basic metaphysical level, rejecting dualism. Granted, 
Herder speaks of God’s thought and of the universe as God’s body; however, 
given how Herder conceives of the relationship between the two, he does not 
construe them as ontologically distinct. For God constructs his own body: “God 
thus belongs to the world and constructed [gebauet] it through his thought. 
[...] He is the thought, the force of the world.’® Herder goes further, specifying 
how God constructed this world: “[j]ust as the planetary bodies in the universe 
were formed [gebildet] through the forces of attraction and repulsion [...] so 
God the world”.’ The key element here is force, for it is this that is ontologically 
basic, as seen both in God’s thought qua force® and the forces that constitute 
and belong to matter, i.e., the forces of attraction and repulsion. Herder clearly 
intends and allows for there to be interaction between God’s thought-force 


HWP 2, 53, all translations from the German are my own, unless otherwise specified. 

HWP 2, 53. 

HWP 2, 245. 

HWP 2, 245. 

HWP 2, 53. 

We would normally speak in English of the power of thought, which is a perfectly acceptable 
translation of Kraft. Herder, however, is exploiting the fact that he can use the same word in 
German for both meanings in order to highlight the ontological continuity. 
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and the forces of matter, asserting, for example, that God is “inwardly present” 
to finite entities through the force of attraction.? This was an original way to 
construe the idea that God creates the universe and is yet not separate from it, 
although Herder is also drawing here on ideas in Newton via the pre-critical 
Kant’s Universal Natural History and Theory of the Heavens, Shaftesbury’s The 
Moralists, and even Aristotle’s De Anima." The latter connection is of profound 
significance for Herder’s philosophy as it introduces the concept of life: if God 
through his thought-force constructs himself a body, then God’s thought-force 
seems very close to Aristotle's concept of the soul as the principle of life and 
form of the body. 

Indeed, as we shall see, this dynamic conception of God as the principle of 
a living universe will come to fruition in Herder’s later works; but in his earli- 
est writings Herder’s focus is instead on the human analogy of the God-world 
relationship, namely, the soul-body relationship. And while Shaftesbury was 
the likely source of this analogy, Herder’s immediate inspiration for this 
Aristotelian conception of the soul as the principle of life was Leibniz, even at 
the same time as Herder vehemently opposed Leibniz’s dualistic theory of the 
pre-established harmony between the soul and the body." On the basis of his 
ontology of force, Herder is committed to the mutual influence and interaction 
of the soul and the body; but far more than a theoretical commitment, Herder’s 
philosophy reflects a deep conviction in such interaction on the basis of the 
phenomenological evidence alone. Following the analogy with God, Herder 
conceives of the soul as a thought-force whose one thought—“the obscure, 
but lively concept of its being” containing all of its future, sensuous, and even 
abstract concepts—would remain forever bound up in itself if it was not com- 
pelled dynamically to unfold and realize itself by constructing a body through 
which it becomes present in the world and through whose senses it will inter- 
act and engage with that world and its inhabitants.!? The soul accomplishes 
this by harnessing the forces of attraction and repulsion in matter—a possibil- 
ity and process that Herder first encountered in Kant’s metaphysics lectures 


9 HWP 2, 53. Herder even uses the word “gravitation” here. 

10 For discussions on this, see Marion Heinz, Sensualistischer Idealismus: Untersuchungen 
zur Erkenntnistheorie und Metaphysik des jungen Herder (1763-1778) (Hamburg: 1994), 
c. 4; Nigel DeSouza, “The Metaphysical and Epistemological Foundations of Herder’s 
Philosophical Anthropology,” in: Anik Waldow, Nigel DeSouza (eds.), Herder: Philosophy 
and Anthropology (Oxford: 2017), 52-71. 

11 See, e.g, HWP 2, 49-51. For discussion, see Nigel DeSouza, “Leibniz in the Eighteenth 
Century: Herder’s Critical Reflections on the Principes de la Nature et de la Grace,” British 
Journal for the History of Philosophy 20 (2012): 773-95. 

12 HWP 2, 244-6; Herder, “Plato sagte, daß unser Lernen bloß Erinnerung sei” (1766/1768), in 
Heinz, Sensualistischer Idealismus, 175-82. 
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at the University of Königsberg and in his Dreams of a Spirit-Seer. Drawing on 
Leibniz, Kant hypothesized that every substance has an inner activity—its 
power of representation (Vorstellungskraft)—that grounds all its possible ex- 
ternal effects. On the one hand, the inner activity/ground of the soul-monad 
can act on the inner ground of physical monads (a distinctly un-Leibnizian and 
novel concept found in Wolff and in Kant’s Physical Monadology), and on the 
other, the inner activity of the physical monads themselves manifests itself ex- 
ternally in the forces of attraction and repulsion, with this repulsion endowing 
these physical monads with their physical presence qua impenetrability.'? It is 
thus from his own mentor, Kant, that Herder derived this key hypothesis for his 
theory of soul-body interaction, i.e., that the soul could be “inwardly present” 
to the body (Kant’s words: “present [...] in the most intimate fashion”!*), and 
that is repeated, as we saw above, in Herder’s conception of God as “inwardly 
present” to the finite universe.!5 These ideas are of such importance because 
they also form the basis and starting point of Herder’s concept of sympathy. 
God does not exist apart from his universe, like a clockmaker; the soul is not 
a mere temporary inhabitant of its body. God is as inwardly present and inti- 
mately connected to his body, i.e., the universe and its creatures, as the human 
soul is to its body. In a word, a condition of possibility of a sympathetic con- 
nection with other beings is this prior sympathetic connection with oneself. 
We have seen that underlying and enabling this inward presence is the in- 
teraction of thought and matter, soul and body, which is in turn enabled by 
their fundamental ontological identity qua force. Now Herder believes that 
we, in fact, have tangible access to this interaction via the sense of touch. For 
the sense of touch is the sense through which we may primordially perceive 
the thought-force that forms the body; it is the sense that bridges the thought- 
force and the forces of attraction and repulsion. As Herder writes, “I believe 
that it is possible for a blind person to reduce the entire body in its structure 
to the forces of the soul. I believe that a person born blind can, as it were, 
remember how the soul prepared itself its body, how from each force each 
sense was formed.”'6 It is thus here that the ontological identity of the two 


13 Immanuel Kant, “Die Träume eines Geistersehers” (1768), in: KAA 2, 327-8; SWS 1, 125-30. 
For a discussion, see Nigel DeSouza, “On the Relation Between Herder’s Idealism and His 
Theory of the Soul-Body Relationship,’ in: Dieter Hiining, Gideon Stiening, Violetta Stolz, 
Herder und die klassische deutsche Philosophie (Stuttgart: 2016), 281-304. 

14 Kant, “Die Träume eines Geistersehers,” 328. 

15 SWS 1, 128. Herder repeats this idea one year later in the 1769 Grundsätze der Philosophie. 
Kant rejected this and similar hypotheses seeking to explain the soul-body relationship as 
mere “fictions” towards the end of Träume. 

16 HWP 2, 244. 
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types of forces can be grasped most clearly: the soul as thought-force feels its 
physical presence in the universe. The blind person could, as it were, explain 
his very self by feeling “how his [soul’s] thought reveals itself in the universe, i.e., 
how he became a body”. In contrast, we sighted human beings have become 
“too thrown outside ourselves” to be able to recollect this process.!8 Indeed, in 
what has been called Herder’s “inversion of the hierarchy of the senses”,!? the 
sense of touch replaces sight as the primordial sense: we start out in the world 
feeling our way into it, feeling the obscure, lively concept of our being in our 
soul as thought-force unfolds itself, only much later acquiring a mature capac- 
ity for vision. In his earliest philosophical writings, Herder makes the central 
metaphysical claims that God creates the world in space, time, and through 
force, and that as spatio-temporally existent creatures ourselves with our own 
soul-force we possess the senses of sight, hearing, and touch as corresponding 
to this fundamental triad.2° We thus see a further ontological and phenomeno- 
logical dimension to Herder’s concept of sympathy: not only is the soul qua 
thought-force metaphysically inwardly present to its body qua physical forces 
of attraction and repulsion, but it feels this presence, via the sense of touch. 
This is the original and primordial form of human feeling, and, as we shall see, 
it ramifies into other forms of feeling, all of which form rich aspects of Herder’s 
concept of sympathy. 

Indeed, far from being limited to the sense of touch, feeling in general is 
for Herder the foundation of all knowledge. The sense of touch is simply the 
very first way in which the soul comes to feel, and hence cognize or represent 
to itself, something outside itself (and yet that is at this earliest stage still part 
of itself), i.e., its own body. This is the very first step in its cognition of the 
world. The soul continues to unfold itself through the unfolding body and to 
feel or sense the world through the remaining senses. As Herder expresses it in 
an epistemological treatise from the 1770s, the body should be understood to 
be the “analogue, mirror, expressed image of the soul”, the “analogue of its [i.e., 
the soul's] forces”, and “sensation can thus be nothing other than, as it were, 
the body, the phenomenon of knowing, the visible formula, in which the soul 
sees thoughts”.*! It is important to note here, first, that while Herder speaks 
of feelings (Gefühle), drives (Triebe), inclinations (Neigungen), sensations 
(Empfindungen), emotions (Affekte), etc. he understands these all to be parts 


17 HWP 2,244. 

18 HWP 2, 243. 

19 Ulrike Zeuch, Umkehr der Sinneshierarchie. Herder und die Aufwertung des Tastsinns seit 
der Frühen Neuzeit (Tübingen: 2000). 

20 HWP 2, 53-4; Herder, “Plato sagte,” 177. 

21 HWP 2, 548. 
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of human sensuousness (Sinnlichkeit); and second, that he does not for this 
reason posit a fundamental difference between these and knowing/cognizing 
(Erkennen), knowledge/cognition (Erkenntnis), and even abstract knowledge.?? 
He sees these rather as along an epistemological spectrum— echoing Leibniz’s 
Meditations on Knowledge, Truth, and Ideas—from the most obscure and con- 
fused to the most clear and distinct, but also holding that the broadly sensu- 
ous is the basis of all cognition and abstract knowledge. Herder was clearly 
influenced by empiricism and the empirical psychology of his day; however, it 
must not be forgotten that he was combining this with his underlying meta- 
physics, including his theory of the soul-body relationship. For one thing, the 
soul comes to know itself, the world, and others via the various paths of bodily 
sensuousness that are an external, physical manifestation of its one thought/ 
concept of its own being (Sein). This includes not just what the five senses de- 
liver, but also—and crucially for our purposes—the drives, feelings, emotions 
that are equally corporeal in nature. Any genuine aesthetics would thus have 
to take seriously this whole sensuous, and, as it were, bodily region of the soul, 
the depths of which Herder uses the term “abyss” (Abgrund) to characterize.?? 
For another, these various sensuous paths deliver what Herder characterizes 
as “sensuous formulae” (which are in part like Lockean secondary qualities) 
that are God’s means for conveying to mixed spiritual-bodily creatures like us, 
in the easiest possible manner, knowledge of what is true and good. It is the 
soul’s task to decode and harvest the knowledge contained in the short-hand 
of sensuous formulae of colours, sounds, tastes, smells, etc. and feelings and 
emotions that the body furnishes it with, as we will see below in the case of 
moral feelings.?* 

Going hand-in-hand with this sensuous epistemology is the phenomenon 
of life. Both the centrality of the body in this process and his theory of soul- 
body interaction in general obtain new, scientific support for Herder through 
the latest research in physiology at the time, in particular, Haller’s discovery 
of the irritability of muscle and the sensibility of nerves. “We probably cannot 
accompany sensation in its origination further down than to the strange phe- 


m 


nomenon that Haller has called {rritation”, Herder observes.?5 Irritation (Reiz) 


22 HWP 2, 545-6. 

23 Herder, “On the Cognition and Sensation of the Human Soul” (1778), in: Herder, 
Philosophical Writings, trans. and ed. by Michael N. Forster (Cambridge, England: 2002), 
195, 196. Herder’s plans and ideas for such a genuine aesthetics, which he had initially 
thought he would find in Baumgarten, are contained in his reflections on the latter (see 
FHA 1, 651-94). 

24 HWP 2, 549, 553, 554, passim. 

25 Herder, “On the Cognition and Sensation of the Human Soul,” 189. 
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lies at the basis of the first set of forces, analogous to the forces of attraction and 
repulsion, that characterize life, namely, expansion and contraction: “[t]he irri- 
tated little fibre contracts and expands again—perhaps a stamen, the first little 
glimmering spark, towards sensation, to which dead matter has purified itself up 
through many courses and levels of mechanism and organization”. The pivotal 
importance of irritation, on Herder’s particular interpretation of it,2” is two-fold. 
First, irritation is the first sign of life in a living animal body. And second, irrita- 
tion is the origin of sensation—it is thus both a physical/physiological phenom- 
enon and an epistemological phenomenon. Taken together, irritation provides 
solid evidence, therefore, both of soul-body interaction and of the activity of the 
soul as a principle of life. It is the first living bodily force both i) in which we can 
observe evidence of the soul’s organizing activity and ii) of which the thought- 
force of the soul through its sense of touch (Gefühl) takes cognition, even if at the 
most obscure and inner level. This dynamic conception of the universe and na- 
ture will come to its fullest expression in Herder’s major writings from the 1780s, 
the Ideas for a Philosophy of History of Mankind and God, Some Conversations. 
Herder construes the universe as an unfolding set of organic forces originating 
with God’s one concept, one force.28 We do not perceive these underlying and 
ascending invisible forces themselves; rather, we perceive the forms in which 
they manifest themselves, the ascending scale of natural forms from inanimate 
to animate: stones, crystals, metals, plants, animals, human beings.?9 

It is in these ideas that we find the main elements that, together, make up 
the foundations of Herder’s concept of sympathy: force, life, and sensation. 
While there is a sense in which we can “sympathize” with inanimate nature 
given the shared underlying ontology of forces, this changes with living nature, 
where the possibility of mutuality in sympathy evolves as one moves higher up 
the scale of beings. What is central here is that human beings do not start by 
knowing nature in any abstract sense; rather, they know nature first by feeling 
it: “the more we thoughtfully observe the great drama of effective forces in 
nature, the less we can avoid everywhere feeling similarity with ourselves, en- 
livening everything with our sensation”.3° Herder is here in fact exhorting his 
reader to see the primacy of this feeling. “The sensing human being feels his 


26 Herder, “On the Cognition and Sensation of the Human Soul,’ 189. 

27 Haller would have rejected Herder’s interpretation (see Stefanie Buchenau, “Herder: 
Physiology and Philosophical Anthropology,’ in: Waldow, DeSouza, Philosophy and 
Anthropology, 84). 

28 Cf FHA 6. 

29 FHA 6, 55. For discussion, see Nigel DeSouza, “Herder’s Theory of Organic Forces and Its 
Kantian Origins,” in Daniel O. Dahlstrom, Kant and his German Contemporaries, Volume 11: 
Aesthetics, History, Politics, and Religion (Cambridge, England: 2018), 109-127. 

30 Herder, “On the Cognition and Sensation of the Human Soul, 187. 
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way into everything.”?!We are able to feel our way in, to identify, to sympathize 
to the extent that we share with other beings similar living forces. Sympathy is 
thus not primarily and exclusively a phenomenon that exists between human 
beings, even if that is ultimately its highest expression. For Herder, all of living 
nature is sympathetically connected. 


Nature has formed man most of all living creatures for participating in 
the fate of others, having framed him as it were out of all the rest, and or- 
ganized him similarly to every part of the creation in such a degree, that 
he can feel with [mitfiihlen] each. The structure of his fibres is so fine, 
delicate, and elastic, his nerves are so diffused over every part of his vi- 
brating frame, that, like an image of the all-feeling [alles durchfühlenden] 
deity, he can almost put himself in the place of every creature, and can 
share its feelings in the degree necessary to the creature, and which his 
own frame will bear without being disordered; nay even at the hazard of 
disordering it. Accordingly, our machine, so far as it is a growing, flourish- 
ing tree, feels even with trees; and there are men, who cannot bear to see 
a young green tree cut down or destroyed. [...] A feeling man views not 
the writhing of a bruised worm with indifference: and the more perfect 
a creature is, the nearer its organization approaches our own, the more 
sympathy [Sympathie] is excited in us by its sufferings.? 


2 Feeling Forces: Sympathy and Morality, Culture, and History 


The starting point of all feeling, as we have seen, is the inner feeling of the 
activity of one’s own soul via one’s own body. It is only in virtue of this feeling 
of oneself that we can come to feel others, to feel what they are feeling, and to 
feel oneself into others. The interplay here is between what Herder calls, liter- 
ally, self-feeling (Selbstgefühl) and with-feeling or feeling-with (Mitgefühl). The 
latter is commonly translated as sympathy, whose Greek “sun” (Latin “sym”) 
and “pathos” mean precisely “with” and “feeling”; Herder uses Mitgefiihl inter- 
changeably with Sympathie. In both Selbstgefühl and Mitgefühl, the connec- 
tion with the phenomenon of life is central.?? 


31 Herder, “On the Cognition and Sensation of the Human Soul,” 188. 

32 FHA 6, 155-6; Herder, Outlines of a Philosophy of the History of Man, transl. T. Churchill 
(London, 1800), 99-100, translation modified. 

33 In the discussion of Selbstgefühl and Mitgefühl, I am drawing on material presented in 
Nigel DeSouza, “The Soul-Body Relationship and the Foundations of Morality: Herder 
contra Mendelssohn,” Herder Yearbook 12 (2014): 145-61. 
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If what is life in nature flows towards life, if every string vibrates its tone 
and every fibre moves with its playmate, animal feels with animal, why 
should human not feel with human? Give him what animal, fibre, and 
string have, what the general law of the living is in creation, give itto him 
in his plant- animal- and human-nature, in his irritations, sensations, and 
higher senses: behold his innermost feeling of self [Selbstgefühl], now be- 
come general sympathy [Mitgefiihl], is image of God, sensorium of all 
living things in creation.3+ 


Selbstgefühl and Mitgefühl are interpreted here as another manifestation, how- 
ever far removed, of the dual structure of universal laws we first encountered 
in the forces of attraction and repulsion that in living beings is first seen in 
the analogous activity of a fibre. “Self- and with-feeling (once again expansion 
and contraction) are the two expressions of the elasticity of our will.”35 Not 
only, therefore, are these two feelings conceived of as analogous to the forces 
of expansion and contraction; the human will itself is also conceived in this 
respect on the model of an elastic fibre. It is this ontologically basic—which, 
as we have seen, in Herder’s naturalistic terms also means physiologically 
basic—feeling of sympathy that is immediately elicited in the creature, human 
or animal, who hears another’s cry of suffering, showing “how little nature has 
created us as isolated rocks, as egoistic monads”.36 The dialectical connection 
between the two forms of feeling and their common origin in the soul’s one 
force is made clear by Herder. 


The two great mainsprings of all human actions are self-feeling 
[Selbstgefühl] and with-feeling [Mitgefühl], two shoots of the same trunk, 
expressions of one and the same force of the soul, of the effectiveness 
and freedom of inner elasticity. The soul goes outside itself and feels itself 
deep in itself again: it is the axle and wheel of the universe. The more fer- 
vently, the deeper the knowledge and with-feeling of everything that sur- 
rounds us; the deeper the freedom and liveliness in us ourselves. Humans 
of this kind are true gods of the earth: deep in themselves, immutable 
axles of a small world! and deep and heartfelt in each brotherly feeling.?” 


Selbstgefühl is thus the axle, and Mitgefühl the wheel. The deepest 
Selbstgefühl becomes general Mitgefühl.?® The former is primordial and 


34 SWS 8, 296. 

35 Herder, “On the Cognition and Sensation of the Human Soul,” 214, translation modified. 
36 Herder, “Treatise on the Origin of Language” (1772), in: Herder, Philosophical Writings, 65. 
37 SWS 8, 295-6. 

38 SWS 8, 296. 
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foundational; the latter, what affectively links us to the rest of nature and 
humanity. 

Central to Herder’s conception of sympathy (Mitgefühl, Sympathie), and 
going hand in hand with this affective linking, is its normative, action-guiding 
dimension. Sympathy directs us to respond to the suffering of others, to be 
concerned for their needs, to treat them in a certain manner. “Love your 
neighbour, your next person, your second I, wherever and in whatever form 
you see him, as yourself’ becomes therefore etched in flames in the heart and 
the language of light in the soul: the echo of every twitching fibre and song 
of harmony of every brotherly being.”?? But, crucially, sympathy does not op- 
erate as some kind of top-down, rationalistic, and abstract principle. Rather, 
its very normative power resides in its pre-reflective, affectively rooted opera- 
tion, which Herder is pointing to here through the words following his enun- 
ciation of the golden rule. From his earliest writings, Herder speaks of moral 
feelings (moralische Gefühle), a term he had heard in the pre-critical Kant’s 
lectures on ethics in the early 1760s at the University of Königsberg, a record 
of which is preserved in Herder’s lecture notes. At that time, casting about as 
he was working out his evolving ideas on moral philosophy, Kant was reading 
Rousseau, Hume, Shaftesbury, and Hutcheson. In the 1760 German translation 
of Hutcheson’s Essay on the nature and conduct of the passions and affections, 
with illustrations on the moral sense (1728), Kant would have encountered the 
term “moral sense” rendered in German as “moralisches Gefühl”. Herder seems 
to have appropriated this term, which he both pluralized and came to endow 
with a quasi-physiological meaning, in line with his ontology of forces.4° In 
speaking of Mitgefühl, Herder thus writes: “[i]f you want to call this moral feel- 
ing, you are free to use the strange word. But then do not forget that it is the echo 
of a twitching fibre and of a unanimous nervous structure; narrow, obscure 
feeling which as such it does not suit human beings, as the knowing image of 
God, blindly to follow’! In addition to highlighting its physiological origins, 
Herder is pointing to an important condition of the pre-reflective operation 
of sympathy qua moral feeling. Sympathy itself does not guide us; rather, al- 
though it is the necessary and inescapable foundation of moral norms, it does 
not itself constitute such a norm but is instead only pregnantly normative. As 


39 SWS 8, 296. 

40 Iexplore this background to Herder’s concept of moral feelings in “Enlightenment moral 
psychologies: Herder and Kant on moral feelings/the moral sense, in: Stefanie Buchenau 
and Ansgar Lyssy (eds.), Humanity and Humankind in the Philosophy of the Enlightenment: 

from Montesquieu to Kant (London: forthcoming). 

41 SWS 8, 296. 
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Herder explains, “[i]lluminate it [i.e., the moral feeling], raise it to the level 
of knowledge and it becomes the law of fairness [Billigkeit] of expansion and 
love” and “let it also be purified up into the subtle marrow of your understand- 
ing and there become {ife-spirit”*? Sympathy must be refined upwards into ac- 
tually action-guiding norms, such as mores (Sitten), and even moral principles. 
But rationalistic moral rules or guidebooks of our rationally derived duties and 
obligations fatally err when they lose this fundamental connection to the on- 
tological, force-based origins of sympathy, as Herder cautions: 


If, on the other hand, you attribute to speculative reason what originally 
belongs to your nervous structure, to every fibre and equally reverber- 
ating string, why are you thinking of reason and conscience, right and 
wrong? can it be speculated about from the outside in where it does not 
reside alive within? can it be found in creation if it is not felt within? 
Poor speculation, from where do you take it [i.e., Mitgefühl] then? and to 
whom do you wish to be able to give it, whom God did not give the seed 
to [i.e., to Mitgefühl] in the tissue, the irritation, the obscure harmonious 
feeling. Does one soul not stir exactly as another, does one beating heart 
not surge to the next, what would your demonstration replace or effect? 


We see here in no uncertain terms Herder’s root and branch critique of the 
rationalistic and abstract moral philosophy of his day that was just an- 
other facet of his deeper critique of the Baumgartenian school philosophy 
(Schulphilosophie) he had been taught by Kant at the University of Königsberg. 
Standing in stark contrast to this is the continuity between force, life, and 
moral feeling that moves from the physical and physiological upwards to the 
sensuous and cognitive. 

While sympathy, in its physiological-affective origins, is thus the genu- 
ine basis of our capacity for moral identification with others, its operation 
in the human realm is by no means restricted to the moral dimension, nar- 
rowly conceived. For example, it is also the basis of our natural sociability, 
which is rooted in the un-self-interested love parents naturally feel towards 
their offspring.** Indeed, taken to its logical extreme, sympathy becomes love. 
“Love is the noblest cognition, as it is the noblest sensation.” It is through 


42 sws 8, 296; Herder, “On the Cognition and Sensation of the Human Soul,’ 215. 

43 SWS 8, 296-7. 

44 Herder’s defence of natural sociability is to be found in Part 11 of his Treatise on the Origin 
of Language. For discussion, see Nigel DeSouza, “Language, Reason, and Sociability: 
Herder’s Critique of Rousseau, Intellectual History Review, 22 (2012): 221-40. 

45 Herder, “On the Cognition and Sensation of the Human Soul,” 214. 
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love, as the deepest expression of sympathy, and its fruit, that humanity as a 
species endures.*® In one of his earliest philosophical pieces, the Principles of 
Philosophy, on which we drew heavily in Part One of this chapter and in which 
Herder lays out the basics of his metaphysics, we in fact see him move from his 
discussion of the forces of attraction and repulsion, and gravitation, by which 
God created and orders the universe and we our bodies, to the “gravitation” hu- 
mans have with their species in the form of the “sex-drive” (Geschlechtertrieb) 
and “sociability” (Geselligkeit).*” Organizing forces thus operate at every level 
of inanimate and animate nature, and sympathy between humans is just an- 
other manifestation of such an organizing force at the human level. 

Perhaps more famously, Herder also makes sympathetic identification 
with others the basis of culture itself and the very process by which one ac- 
quires a cultural identity and learns about others, both contemporaneous and 
historical.48 For Herder, culture in all its forms—literature, music, art, and, 
more generally, ways of feeling, valuing, acting—is rooted in the lower region 
of the soul, the obscure region of drives, inclinations, feelings, emotions, and 
sensations. These, as we have seen, are among the first bodily manifestations 
of the soul’s thought-force that it becomes aware of. And it is this ensemble 
that is formed and shaped in the process of Bildung, by which an individual 
human being comes to acquire a particular cultural identity, a process in which 
one sympathetically interacts with the bearers of that culture. Just as we saw 
Herder speaking of a human being’s capacity to “feel itself into” all of nature, 
so does he invoke the same expression when it comes to historical and cultural 
understanding of the other. Herder uses it here to encourage us to go beyond a 
description in mere words of another people or age: 


The whole nature of the soul, which rules through everything, which 
models all other inclinations and forces of the soul in accordance with 
itself, and in addition colors even the most indifferent actions—in order 
to share in feeling this, do not answer on the basis of the word but go into 
the age, into the clime, the whole history, feel yourself into everything— 
only now are you on the way towards understanding the word.*9 


This ability, “to sympathize with the nation”, as Herder also puts it, is premised 
on the shared ontology of forces and on the inescapably double nature of 


46 See Heinz, Sensualistischer Idealismus, 164-6. 

47 HWP2,55. 

48 See, for example, the chapter in this volume by Niels Wildschut. 

49 Herder, “This Too a Philosophy of History for the Formation of Humanity” (1774), in: 
Herder, Philosophical Writings, 292. 
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human understanding as cognitive and affective that is a feature of the soul- 
force itself.°° Herder’s celebrated hermeneutics rests on this foundational ca- 
pacity for sympathizing defined as “feeling oneself into” another.5! 

These observations, although brief, nevertheless point to the centrality of 
Herder’s concept of sympathy to his multi-facetted and extensive writings on 
culture, history, and the philosophy of history. The objective of this paper, how- 
ever, has been to demonstrate to the reader that the power of this concept 
lies in its deep roots in a metaphysics, a theory of the soul-body relationship, 
and a philosophy of life, which, in turn, nourish the concept’s various branch- 
es at the historical and cultural level. In this, Herder’s reflections connect up 
with a rich tradition of reflections on sympathy and empathy in the history of 
philosophy and phenomenology from Schopenhauer and Nietzsche through 
Husserl, Scheler, and Stein, to our own day, and the cognitive scientific theory 
of enactivism.?? 


50 Herder, “This Too a Philosophy,’ 292. 

51 For an excellent recent study of Herder’s hermeneutics, see Kristin Gjesdal, Herder’s 
Hermeneutics: History, Poetry, Enlightenment (Cambridge, England: 2017). 

52  Onthelatter, see especially Evan Thompson, Mind in Life: Biology, Phenomenology, and the 
Sciences of Mind (Cambridge, Mass.: 2007); and Evan Thompson (ed.), Between Ourselves: 
Second-Person Issues in the Study of Consciousness (Thorverton: 2001). 
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KAPITEL 2 


Sympathie. Zur Palingenesie stoischen Denkens in 
Herders Kalligone 


Marion Heinz 


Einleitung 


Herders metakritische Auseinandersetzungen mit der Kritik der Urteilskraft 
beziehen sich explizit nur auf die Lehren vom Schönen und Erhabenen; 
der Intention und der Sache nach aber ist die Kalligone eine Gegenschrift 
zu ihr als ganzer, insofern sie Resultat und Bestandteil von Kants kritischer 
Philosophie ist.! Fordert diese, der Metaphysik der Natur und der Sitten die 
Kritik der menschlichen Vernunft vorzuschalten, so macht Herder eine 
lebensphilosophische Metaphysik zum Fundament seiner Philosophie und 
Kant-Kritik: in der ersten Metakritik zur Kritik der reinen Vernunft bil- 
det sie die Grundlage seiner Erkenntnislehre und der darauf gegründeten 
Versuche zur Revision der theoretischen Philosophie Kants; in der zwei- 
ten Metakritik grundiert sie seine Entwürfe zur Ästhetik und Ethik, die er 
Kant entgegenstellt. Nicht zufällig bringt Herder hier stärker als in anderen 
Schriften Elemente stoischer Philosophie in seiner eigenen spinozistischen 
Konzeption von Lebensphilosophie zur Geltung oder trägt solche erst neu in 
sie ein wie z.B. die Lehre von den Lebensgeistern verschiedener Art und Stufe.? 
Durch Garves Übersetzung von Ciceros De officiis aus dem Jahre 1783 und 


ı Für die Annahme, dass Herder in der Kalligone einen Ästhetik, Ethik und Teleologie ver- 
bindenden Gegenentwurf zur dritten Kritik als ganzer hat bieten wollen, spricht, dass er 
in der Auseinandersetzung mit Kants Lehre vom Erhabenen im dritten Teil der Kalligone 
mit den Ausführungen zur Verbindung des moralisch Guten und der Kultur seine eigene 
Konzeption vom Endzweck des Menschen und der Welt vorstellt—offensichtlich in der 
Absicht, damit Kants Lehren des zweiten Teils der Kritik der Urteilskraft zu widersprechen. 
Zu den Differenzen zwischen Herders und Kants Lehre vom Erhabenen vgl. Rachel Zuckert, 
“Awe or Envy: Herder contra Kant on the Sublime,” The Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism 
61,3 (Summer, 2003): 217-32. 

2 Zu diesem die stoische Lehre vom Pneuma aufnehmenden Konzept und seinen antiken 
Quellen namentlich in Ciceros De natura deorum vgl. Wolfgang Prof’ Kommentar zu Herders 
Ideen (HWP 3/2, 438-9). Bei Cicero heißt es: “Also lebt alles Lebendige, sei es ein beseeltes 
Wesen, sei es eine Pflanze, aufgrund der in ihm enthaltenen Wärme. Dem muss man ent- 
nehmen, daß diese natürliche Wärme darin eine Lebenskraft in sich birgt, die sich durch 
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seine Philosophische[n] Anmerkungen und Abhandlungen zu Cicero’s Büchern 
von den Pflichten (1787-88)°) hatten die stoischen Lehren im philosophischen 
Diskurs der Zeit nicht nur allgemein an Popularität gewonnen, sie wurden 
auch als Mittel der Kant-Kritik und Antikritik in Ansatz gebracht. Durch 
Hamann erfuhr Herder davon, dass sie auch in Kants Auseinandersetzung 
mit Garves Rezension der Kritik der reinen Vernunft in der Allgemeinen 
Deutschen Bibliothek Relevanz besaßen.* Hamann, der am 18. Februar 1784 an 
Scheffner geschrieben hatte: “Einer Sage nach arbeitet [...] Kant [...] an einer 
Antikritik [...] gegen Garves Cicero als eine indirekte Antwort auf desselben 
Rezension in der A.D.B.”,> teilte Herder am 2. Mai 1784 mit: “Die Antikritik über 
Garvens Cicero hat sich in einen Prodromum der Moral verwandelt”,® womit 
auf die Grundlegung zur Metaphysik der Sitten und deren Bezugnahmen auf 
Cicero angespielt wird. Herder, dem also klar war, dass die stoische Philosophie 
in der popularphilosophischen Kritik an Kant eine Rolle spielte, versuchte, sie 
für seine eigene Polemik gegen die Kritik der Urteilskraft, aber auch gegen die 
Grundlegung zur Metaphysik der Sitten fruchtbar zu machen.” 

In der Absicht, sowohl Kants Subjektivierung der Zweckmäßigkeit der 
Natur als auch der des Angenehmen und Schönen entgegenzutreten, erneu- 
ert Herder den stoischen Gedanken der Sympathie im objektiven Sinne eines 
vitalistisch interpretierten consensus rerum, um darauf eine differenzierte 
Lehre von Sympathie im subjektiven Sinne zu begründen und schließlich ihr 


die gesamte Welt erstreckt” (Cicero, De natura deorum. Bd. 2,24 (Stuttgart Bad Cannstatt: 
1995), 139). 

3 In: Christian Garve, Gesammelte Werke, hrsg. von Kurt Wölfel. 3. Abt. Die kommentierten 
Übersetzungen, Bd. 1x, Teil 1: Die Übersetzung, Bd. x, Teil 2 Die Anmerkungen (Nachdr. 
Hildesheim, Zürich, New York: 1987 ı. Teil; 1986 2. Teil). 

4 Vgl. zu diesem Kontext Manfred Baum, “Kant und Ciceros De Officiis? Monographische Reihe 
der Akademie Deutsch-Italienischer Studien 24 (2004): 17-32, hier 18-9; vgl. auch Johan van 
der Zande, “The Microscope of Experience: Christian Garve’s Translation of Cicero’s De 
Officiis’ (1783), Journal of the History of Ideas 59, 1 (1998): 75-94. 

5 Zitiert nach Karl Vorländer, “Einleitung,” in: Immanuel Kant, Grundlegung zur Metaphysik 
der Sitten, hrsg. von Karl Vorländer (Hamburg 1994), v-xxv11, hier: x. 

Kant, Grundlegung zur Metaphysik der Sitten, x. 

Zu Herders Polemik gegen Kants praktische Philosophie und den stoischen Grundlagen sei- 
ner eigenen Konzeption vgl. FHA 8, 908-12, vor allem gı0-2 und 954; gegen das kantische 
Moralprinzip, das für Menschen als kategorischer Imperativ auftretende reine praktische 
Vernunftgesetz, setzt Herder den Grundsatz der stoischen Philosophie: vivere secundum 
naturam. Auf Christian Garves Philosophische Abhandlungen und Anmerkungen zu Cicero 
(3 Bde., Breslau: 1801) nehmen anscheinend Herders Überlegungen zur Vollkommenheit der 
Pflanze Bezug (vgl. zu Garve ebd., Bd. ı, 21; und FHA 8, 711-2). 
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Verhältnis zueinander in neuer Weise zu bestimmen.3 Den Menschen als 
Subjekt des Erkennens und Handelns wie die Stoiker in die lebendige 
Gesamtnatur einzuordnen und die Gesetze seines Wirkens aus ihr zu 
begreifen,? ist der Ansatz, der verspricht, den durch Kant eingeführten 
“Geist der Spaltung”''—Hegel antizipierend—durch den der Vereinigung 
und Versöhnung zu überwinden. Es geht Herder vor allem darum, die als 
grundlegend angesehenen Entzweiungen von Subjekt und Objekt sowie von 
Sinnlichkeit und Verstand aufzuheben und die Einheit des Guten, Wahren und 
Schönen als die “drei wesentlichen Tendenzen”! des Menschseins wieder ins 
Recht zu setzen.!? Den— schon in der ersten Metakritik gerügten— angeblichen 


8 Sympathie, wörtlich “Mitaffiziertsein”, wird in objektivem Sinne für einen Zustand des 
Gleichklangs, der Harmonie, der Übereinstimmung zwischen Dingen verwendet. Nicht 
nurzufälligbesteht eine solche Beziehung zwischen den Teilen einerlebendigen Ganzheit, 
in der nämlich der eine Teil von dem Zustand der anderen sowie von dem des Ganzen 
aufgrund ihrer wechselseitigen Abhängigkeit von einander in der Erhaltung des Lebens 
betroffen ist. Sympathie im subjektiven Sinne hingegen bedeutet jene, Übereinstimmung 
zwischen den Vorstellungszuständen von Subjekten, in der sich ihre ursprüngliche 
Verbundenheit als Teile eines organischen Ganzen nicht nur subjektiv manifestiert, son- 
dern auch in einer eigenständigen Form von Verbundenheit gleichsam fortbildet (vgl. 
Margarita Kranz und Peter Probst, Artikel: “Sympathie, in: Historisches Wörterbuch der 
Philosophie, hrsg. von Joachim Ritter und Karlfried Gründer, Bd. 10 (Basel: 1998), 751-6; 
zur stoischen Lehre von der Sympathie als durchgängigem Prinzip des Kosmos vgl. Karl 
Reinhardt, Kosmos und Sympathie. Neue Untersuchungen über Poseidonios (München: 
1926); vgl. auch Karl Wendel, Artikel: “Poseidonios,” in: Paulys Realencyclopddie der clas- 
sischen Altertumswissenschaft, neu bearb. von Georg Wissowa, u. a., hrsg. von Konrat 
Ziegler, Bd. 22, Hbbd. 43 (Stuttgart: 1953), Sp. 558-830). Einen guten Überblick bietet Peter 
Steinmetz’ Artikel “Poseidonios aus Apameia,’ in: Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie. 
Philosophie der Antike (begründet von Friedrich Ueberweg, völlig neu bearb. Ausgabe), 
Bd. 4 Die Hellenistische Philosophie, hrsg. von Hellmut Flashar (Basel: 1994), 670-705. 
Die stoischen Lehren von der lebendigen Natur gehen über Aristoteles’ Teleologie mit 
ihrer Auffassung von der Strukturgleichheit von Kunst (techne) und Natur noch hinaus 
(vgl. zu Aristoteles Hans Wagner, “Einiges über die Naturteleologie des Aristoteles, in: 
idem, Gesammelte Schriften, Bd. 4, hrsg. von Stephan Nachtsheim, Bd. 4 (Leiden: 2018), 
121-9). 

9 Vgl. FHA 8, 749, wo es heißt, dieselbe Regel herrsche im Weltall und in unserer Natur. 

10 Vgl. das “Ein Zwiespalt in der menschlichen Natur” überschriebene Kapitel in Herders 
Metakritik zur Kritik der reinen Vernunft (1799), 2. Teil: “Vernunft und Sprache” (FHA 8; 
614-6, hier 615). 

11 FHA 8, 728. 

12 Vgl. z. B. FHA 8, 733. Schon in seiner ersten metakritischen Auseinandersetzung mit 
Kants Kritik der reinen Vernunft stellt Herder zurecht heraus, dass Kants neuer Ansatz 
in der Erkenntnispsychologie, die sogenannte Zweistämme-Lehre, für das gesamte 
Unternehmen der kritischen Philosophie von ausschlaggebender Bedeutung ist (vgl. 
FHA 8, 614-6). Er erklärt, die “Spaltung der menschlichen Erkenntniskräfte” (FHA 8, 
614) liege allen anderen sonst noch zu beklagenden “Zerteilungen” der Kantischen 
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Nihilismus Kants! gilt es nach Herder zu bekämpfen, indem moralische und 
ästhetische Normativität in einer als göttlich gedachten Natur fundiert wer- 
den, in die der Mensch auch als moralisches Wesen reintegriert wird. Es ist die 
zuerst von den stoischen Denkern konsequent ausgearbeitete Idee der Natur 
als Künstlerin sowie der damit verbundene Gedanke des lebendigen Kosmos in 
seiner allseitigen und durchgängigen Zweckmäßigkeit, die Herder als metakri- 
tisches Potential gegen die Resultate der Kritik der Urteilskraft in Stellung bringt 
und die seine Theorie der Sympathie fundieren. Beide Themen sind also ver- 
flochten; aber ausgearbeitet werden kann der metakritische Strang hier nicht; 
in den Erörterungen zur Sympathie läuft er nur nebenher mit. Es geht mir auch 
nicht um eine rezeptionsgeschichtliche Aufarbeitung der Linien von Herders 
Aufnahme stoischen Denkens— zweifellos ein Desiderat der Forschung— 
sondern um die Rekonstruktion der Weiterentwicklung dieser Gedanken bei 
Herder, die sich mit wenigen Hinweisen auf die von ihm verwendeten Texte 
Ciceros, vorallem Denatura deorum, begnügen muss. In dieser Absicht istin fünf 
Punkten darzulegen, in welcher Weise Herders—bereits im fünften Gespräch 
des Gott, einige Gespräche vorgestellte—Idee einer lebendigen Natur den sto- 
ischen Gedanken der Sympathie im objektiven Sinne erneuert: Die Explikation 
der lebendigen Kunst der Natur im ersten Teil verfolgt zunächst ihre idealisti- 
schen und theologischen Fundamente in ihrer Relevanz für die Verfasstheit 
endlicher Einzeldinge und für die Gliederung der Natur in die sog. Naturreiche,!* 
in der die stoische Idee des Lebensgeistes (logos, pneuma)!? in Verbindung mit 
den Lehren von den Elementen aufgenommen wird. Diesen Untersuchungen 
zur Verfasstheit des durch immaterielle Kräfte bestimmten Inneren der Natur 
folgen Analysen zu dem Gedanken der notwendigen Verkörperung und 
Versinnlichung ihrer geistigen Prinzipien und zu der damit verknüpften Idee 
der Subjekt-Objekt-Struktur aller Teile der Natur. Sie bereiten die Darlegun- 
gen des zweiten Teils zu den vier Formen von Sympathie im subjektiven 
Sinne vor. 


Philosophie—in Ding an sich und Erscheinung ebenso wie die der Vernunft in theore- 
tische und praktische— zugrunde. In Herders Kampf gegen Kants Kritizismus ist der 
Versuch, dieses genuin kantische Lehrstück der Erkenntnispsychologie zu revidieren, 
daher ein zentraler Punkt. In der ersten Metakritik sind es Handlungen der menschli- 
chen Seele wie Konstruieren, Typisieren, Schematisieren und Metaschematisieren, 
die Herder den Trennungen Kants und dessen Auffassung von möglichen Formen der 
Zusammenführung beider Leistungen durch die Einbildungskraft entgegenstellt. 

13 Vgl. FHA 8, 590-1; in der Kalligone ist von der “Wüste und Leere” (ebd., 743) der kantischen 
Philosophie und dem von ihr angeblich beschworenen “absoluten Nichts” (ebd., 912) die 
Rede. 

14 Vgl. FHA 8, 713. 

15 Vgl. FHA 8, 749. 
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54 HEINZ 
1 Sympathie im objektiven Sinne 


Gegen Kants Einsicht, dass die einzig mögliche Metaphysik der Natur, 
deren Kern die nur für Erfahrungsgegenstände geltenden transzendentalen 
Grundsätze des reinen Verstandes bilden,!® jede Erkenntnis von der Teleologie 
der Natur verabschieden muss, äußert sich Herder am Beginn des zweiten, von 
den Künsten des Menschen handelnden, Teils der Kalligone wie folgt: 


oft schreiben wir der Natur selbst eine und zwar die größeste Kunst 
zu; woher dieses? In allem nämlich, wo viele und mancherlei Mittel 
angewandt werden, um Werke hervorzubringen, die als treffliche 
Zusammensetzungen ins Auge fallen, in denen bei einem System von 
Regeln ein offenbarer Zweck erscheinet, nennen wir mit Recht die Natur 
eine Künstlerin, die Kunstreiche Werkmeisterin [...] Ergane. So nennet 
sie der orphische Hymnus, so siehet sie aller Menschen Sinn an: denn in 
einem organischen Wesen verkennet niemand die Zusammenstimmung 
des Vielen zu Einem.!” 


Es ist die Beobachtung!® “treffliche[r]” Werke, die darauf beruhen, dass die 
durch einen Zweck zu einem System geordneten Regeln zur Hervorbringung 
und Erhaltung von durch innere und äußere Zweckmäßigkeit bestimm- 
ten Dingen im lebendigen Ganzen der Natur angewendet wurden, von der 
Herders Reflexionen über die Kunst der Natur ausgehen. Er schließt von dieser 
Feststellung nicht physikoteleologisch darauf, dass die Natur das Produkt einer 
vernünftigen Ursache außer ihr ist, die sie in dem Sinne zweckmäßig einge- 
richtet hat, dass sich ihre vollkommene Ordnung allein durch ihr Wirken nach 
Gesetzen des Mechanismus herstellen würde— was Kant in der Allgemeinen 
Naturgeschichte und Theorie des Himmels in Fortführung Newtons lehrt. Nach 
Herder agiert die Natur vielmehr selbst als eine Künstlerin, die durch “Vernunft”, 
d.i. durch eine “allordnende Regel”!? wirkend Dinge hervorbringt, die immanent 
durch ein Wirken nach Begriffen, durch Finalkausalität also, bestimmt 
sind. Nun ist es in der Natur offensichtlich nur das Lebendige, das—auch 


16 Vgl. “Einleitung, in: Kritik der Urteilskraft (KAA 5, XVII-XVIII). 

17 FHA 8, 759-60; vgl. dazu den Kommentar von Hans Dietrich Irmscher (ebd., 1204). 

18 Kant begründet die Unmöglichkeit einer metaphysischen Teleologie damit, dass es 
empirische Feststellungen über die Zweckmäßigkeit der Naturdinge sind, die auf den 
Gedanken der Finalkausalität führen (vgl. Über den Gebrauch teleologischer Principien in 
der Philosophie, KAA 8; 157-84, hier 159 und 182). 

19 FHA 8, 760. 
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nach Kant—nicht anders als ein durch das Wirken nach Zweckursachen 
bestimmtes Ding gedacht werden kann. Herders Versuch der Rettung Spinozas 
beruht darauf, das Lebendige zum Paradigma einer Ontotheologie zu machen 
und das Eins und Alles der Gott-Natur entsprechend als Lebendiges beste- 
hend aus Lebendigen zu begreifen. Er erneuert damit auf anderer Grundlage 
den Gedanken des lebendigen Kosmos der Stoiker, der ihre naturphilosophi- 
schen Lehren von Sympathie fundiert.2° Gemeinsam ist ihnen und Herder 
der Gedanke, dass das Betroffensein des einen Teils durch den Zustand des 
anderen oder des Ganzen eine organische Einheit voraussetzt, in der die Teile 
nicht durch eine äußere Ursache ein zufälliges Ganzes oder Aggregat ausma- 
chen, sondern innerlich aufgrund durchgängiger Zweck-Mittel-Relationen 
zu einem sich erhaltenden Ganzen verbunden sind. In Herders auf Spinoza 
und Leibniz fußender Lebensphilosophie ist Gott als lebendige Urkraft?! 
bestimmt, die sich als Eins im All der endlichen immateriellen Kräfte aus- 
drückt. Diese sind für ihn insofern lebendige Darstellungen göttlicher Ideen, 
als sie organische Kräfte sind, die sich einen Körper erwirken, mit dem vereint 
sie ein einzelnes lebendiges Ding bilden, das im nexus mit anderen Dingen 
wirkt. Die herrschende seelische Kraft interpretiert er—in der Kalligone stär- 
ker im Anhalt an Aristoteles als an Leibniz—als entelechiales Prinzip, das 
in der Formierung des Körpers als Einheitsprinzip wirksam wird und sich 
in dessen Gestalt als Ursache selbst darstellen soll:?? “[...] das Eine [ist] der 
Zweck selbst, die Form (tò altıov, Evredtyeıa), die Seele des Ganzen”.23 Durch 
die göttliche Abkunft ihrer Seinsprinzipien sind für ihn “[d]ie Dinge selbst 
[...] Wahrheit und Güte”;?* sie sind aber zugleich Erscheinungen der göttli- 
chen Ideen in Raum und Zeit und für andere Erscheinungen, indem sie sich 
in Körpern darstellen und von gleichartigen Wesen wahrgenommen, d. h. ver- 
mittelst ihres Körpers sinnlich repräsentiert werden. Das Verhältnis zwischen 


20 Die poseidonische Lehre von der organischen Einheit als der höchsten Einheit bildet 
die ontologische Grundlage der von ihm erstmals erarbeiteten Theorie der Sympathie. 
Das hier entwickelte Verständnis der durchgängigen “Sympathie wird Aufeinanderabge- 
stimmtsein des Entferntesten, sie wird von der Pneuma- und Mischungslehre [derälteren 
Stoa] unabhängig, zur Erklärung einer Fülle jetzt erst sich hervordrängender Phänomene, 
wird zum innersten Zusammenhalt, zum Band zwischen Makro- und Mikrokosmos, zwi- 
schen Himmel und Erde, zwischen Mensch und Gott” (Wendel, “Poseidonios,” Sp. 558-830, 
hier 654). 

21 Vgl. FHA 4, 710. 

22 Vgl. FHA 8, 737. 

23 FHA 8,737. 

24 FHA 8,755. 
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göttlichen Ideen und Dingen will Herder mit Bacon genauer fassen, indem er 
den Unterschied zwischen jenen und den Ideen des menschlichen Verstandes 
hervorhebt, die “nichts als beliebige Abstraktionen” seien: “die Ideen des gött- 
lichen Verstandes [aber] sind wahre Bezeichnungen des Schöpfers auf den 
Geschöpfen, wiefern sie der Materie durch wahre, ausgesuchte Lineamente 
eingedrückt und in ihr beschränkt werden. Die Dinge selbst sind Wahrheit 
und Güte”?5 Das Auszeichnende göttlicher Ideen besteht demnach darin, 
dass sie tätige Wesenheiten oder immaterielle Kräfte und als solche die Final- 
und Formursachen von Dingen sind, in deren körperlicher Form sie sich reell 
und “lebendig” ausdrücken.? An Aristoteles’ Eidos- und Ursachen-Lehre?? 
schließt die Auffassung von der Idee als wirksames geistiges Prinzip an, das 
sich selbst in den körperlichen Formen der Dinge zum Ausdruck bringt. In der 
Andeutung, diese Darstellung bedeute für die Idee selbst deren Beschränkung, 
zeigt sich Herders Versuch, diese aristotelischen Lehrstücke mit Elementen 
der Begriffslogik und Ontologie der Wolff-Schule zu kombinieren. Nach dem 
Prinzip omnis determinatio est negatio ist diese Beschränkung so zu verste- 
hen, dass die als Begriff oder Zweck des Dinges angesetzte Idee vermittelst 
ihrer Vereinigung mit einem Körper realisiert und zugleich determiniert 
wird, sodass die in ihr liegende Fülle möglicher anderer Realisierungen 
negiert wird. Göttliche Ideen sind als tätige Begriffe?® ein Allgemeines, das 
sich in der Organisation von Teilen zur Einheit eines Dinges zugleich indi- 
viduiert und verwirklicht.?? Es zeigt sich damit, dass in Herders Konzeption 
der in Gott gegründeten Natur, ontologische und logische Strukturen kon- 
fundiert werden: der Begriff des göttlichen Verstandes ist Prinzip des Seins 
der Dinge; indem durch ihn das Ganze eines Dinges durch Vereinigung sei- 
ner Teile erzeugt wird, werden in logischer Hinsicht die Spezifikationen des 
Begriffs hervorgebracht, die er—sofern es sich dabei um eine Einschränkung 
der Idee handeln soll—bereits in sich als Gattung zumindest der Möglichkeit 
nach enthält. 


25 FHA 8, 755. Zur Kritik der bloß der Abstraktion verdankten Allgemeinbegriffe des 
Menschen und den Verführungen der Sprache vgl. die erste Metakritik (FHA 8, 508-15; vgl. 
auch FHA 8, 945 und 957. 

26 Vgl. FHA 8, 688 und 737-6. 

27  Emphatisch lobt Herder Aristoteles als Autorität, die er gegen Kants Subjektivierung 
der Zweckmäßigkeit der Natur und des Schönen in Ansatz bringt. Vgl. FHA 8, 735-6: 
“Sinnvoller Aristoteles! Wenn du den Mißbrauch, wie so vieler deiner Worte, so auch die- 
ses Worts [Form] sähest. Form war dir die Wesenheit der Sache selbst [...]”. 

28 Aber auch der menschliche Begriff hat nach Herder Kraft und Leben (vgl. FHA 8, 732). 

29 Zum Zusammenhang von Individualität und Wirklichkeit vgl. Alexander Gottlieb 
Baumgarten, Metaphysica, (Halle: 1779, Nachdr. Hildesheim: 1963), §§ 54, 148 und 152. 
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In der Kalligone liegen diese Lehren auch dem nur hier näher ausgeführten 
Versuch zugrunde, die Natur als ein gegliedertes System zu denken, in dem 
geistige Prinzipien verschiedener Allgemeinheitsstufen, die als Naturgeist, 
Lebensgeist, Luft- und Lichtgeist gefasst werden, Ganzheiten oder Individuen 
verschiedenen Umfangs, wie z.B. die sog. “Naturreiche” der Luft, des Wassers 
und der Erde, bilden.?° Wenn göttliche Ideen als Allgemeines angesetzt sind, 
das sich selbst im logischen Sinne der Spezifikation der Gattung so zu beson- 
dern vermag, dass dieser logische Prozess zugleich ontologisch die Genese mehr 
oder minder allgemeiner Formationen der Natur oder von mehr oder weniger 
umfassenden Individuen bedeutet und der Begriff damit logisch vollständig 
determiniert wird, kann Herder das Prinzip formulieren: “nur im Besonderen 
konstruiert die Natur das Allgemeine”?! d.h. individuiert und veranschau- 
licht es durch Verkörperungen. Bei Herder ist es die Aufgabe der Philosophie 
und der Mathematik, jene archetypische Konstruktion nachzubilden.?? Im 
Kontext einer Theorie der Sympathie sind diese Überlegungen zu den geisti- 
gen Prinzipien der Natur insofern von Bedeutung, als damit begründet wird, 
dass nur in den durch sie innerlich geeinten Ganzheiten jeder Teil durch 
den Zustand des anderen ebenso wie den des Ganzen betroffen sein kann. 
Die dargelegten logischen Verhältnisse sollen darüber hinaus den Grund 
legen für die Idee, dass die Natur insgesamt und notwendig ein gegliedertes 
Ganzes von Ganzen ist. Denn es ist ein geistiges Prinzip, “Ein Lebensgeist”,?? 
der sich als Allgemeines selbst in logischer Hinsicht besondert und zugleich 
in der entsprechenden Gliederung in individuelle Ganzheiten als ein einziges 
Lebendiges aus Lebendigen verdinglicht.3* Im Bild vom unermesslichen Baum 
des Lebens deutet Herder demgemäß das spinozistische hen kai pan als ein 
Individuum aus, das sich in eine unendliche Mannigfaltigkeit von Individuen 
verschiedener Stufe gliedert.?5 

Halten wir als Resultat dieser Analysen zur geistigen Verfasstheit der 
Natur für die Lehre von der Sympathie fest, dass hierdurch Einheit und 
Zusammenhang aller Dinge in einer sich selbst in lebendige Subsysteme glie- 
dernden Natur begründet werden. Was aber leistet das Ausdrucksverhältnis 
zwischen geistigem Prinzip und körperlicher Gestalt für Herders Auffassung 


30 FHA 8,713, vgl. auch 737, 837, 750 und 717. Im Gott ist vom “immer wirkende[n] Leben des 
Weltgeistes” die Rede, der auch von den Stoikern genannt wird (vgl. FHA 4, 770). 

31 Vgl. FHA 8, 613. 

32 Vgl. FHA 8, 613. Nach Kant ist es die Mathematik, die in dieser Weise verfährt—freilich 
ohne Vorbild in der Natur. 

33 Vgl. FHA 8, 749. 

34 Vgl. FHA 8, 723, wo diese Idee in Hinsicht auf die Elemente genauer ausgeführt wird. 

35 Vgl. FHA 4,770. 
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von Sympathie? Charakteristisch für seine Lebensphilosophie ist die Ver- 
bindung eines theologisch fundierten Idealismus mit einem Berkeleys Idee 
der Natursprache folgenden objektiven und subjektiven Sensualismus.3® Zur 
Ausdeutung des Zusammenhangs von Geistigem und Körperlichem verwen- 
det er in der Kalligone vor allem Theoreme der aristotelischen Ontologie: Die 
als Wesenheiten der Dinge fungierenden Ideen des göttlichen Verstandes 
sollen sich in den Formen, den “Lineamenten”, der Körper “reell darstel- 
len und unserm Gefühl [...] empfindlich werden” Entsprechend heißt es 
von Körpern, dass sie “bedeuten”, und d.h. Unsinnliches, die immateriellen 
Einheitsprinzipien der Dinge, durch äußere, körperliche Formen zu verste- 
hen geben. “Jedes Ding bedeutet, d.i. es trägt die Gestalt dessen was es ist, die 
darstellendsten, ausdrücklichsten, prägnantesten sind also Natursymbole.”38 
Gegen Kants Lehre von den vermittelst der Reflexion ein freies Spiel der 
Gemütskräfte hervorrufenden schönen Formen der Natur gewendet, heißt es: 
“Keine Linie, keine Gestalt und Umgrenzung der Natur ist ein willkürliches 
Spiel; an Körpern ist sie, dem tastenden Sinn sogar, reeller Ausdruck ihres 
Wesens, ihres Seins [...].’3° In der Kalligone dient der Begriff Gestalt*® dazu, 
den formierten Körper in seiner “Bedeutsamkeit’*! d.h. als Ausdruck seines 
Wesens (eidos, essentia) zu bezeichnen. “Jede nicht ganz mißbildete und ver- 
worrene Gestalt trägt eine Idee mit sich, die ihr Wesen ausdrückt, was sie sein 
soll”42 Die für Herders Ontologie des Lebendigen entscheidende Relation 
ist daher die des Ausdrucks (Taylor), verstanden als die Veräußerlichung 
eines inneren, geistigen Prinzips im Sinne seiner körperlichen Darstellung 
in Raum und Zeit wodurch es sich im Objekt “empfindbar” zeigt.*? In einer 
Welt, in der mit Spinoza alles, was möglich ist, auch wirklich ist,** muss der 
Empfindbarkeit des Gegenstandes die Existenz eines empfindenden Organs 
korrespondieren.* In Herders lebendiger Naturordnung hat die Relation des 
Ausdrucks daher zum notwendigen Pendant die Subjekt-Objekt-Struktur der 


36 Vgl. FHA 8, 677; siehe auch ebd., 712, 721 und 754. 
37 FHA8, 688. 

38 FHA 8, 956; vgl. auch FHA 8, 826, 931 und 956. 

39 FHA 8, 684. 

40 Siehe auch FHA 8, 712, 715, 717-24. 

41 FHA 8, 748. 

42 FHA 8, 929. 

43 FHA8, 737. 

44 Vgl. dazu FHA 4, 773; FHA 8, 716 und 761. 

45 Vgl. FHA 8, 709. 
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Natur: Göttliche Gedanken erscheinen in Raum und Zeit und werden damit— 
wie gesagt—zu Erscheinungen für andere Erscheinungen. Im Folgenden 
geht es darum, die Subjekt-Objekt-Struktur im Kontext der Lehre von der 
objektiven Sympathie in ihren wichtigsten Aspekten vorzustellen: Die 
Subjekt-Objekt-Relation charakterisiert das Verhältnis zwischen Einzeldingen, 
die sich wechselseitig zu Gegenständen ihres Vorstellens und Begehrens 
machen; sie bestimmt—transformiert zum Selbstgefühl—das Verhältnis zwi- 
schen Element und ihm zugehörigen Einzelding; schließlich weist jedes Ding 
zumindest eine schwache Form von Selbstrepräsentation auf, vermittelst derer 
es seiner eigenen inneren Verfasstheit gemäß seiner Bezogenheit auf andere 
Dinge gewahr sein kann. Mit diesen—Hegel präfigurierenden—Lehren über 
den Zusammenhang von Leben und Bewusstsein bzw. Selbstbewusstsein eig- 
net sich Herder die oikeiosis- und Elementen-Lehre stoischen Denkens an. 
Am ungewöhnlichsten ist zweifellos seine Lehre vom Selbstgefühl der 
Elemente, die nun im Zusammenhang mit dem Prinzip der Verkörperung alles 
Geistigen und der dadurch begründeten Subjekt-Objekt-Struktur aller Teile der 
Natur als wesentlicher Bestandteil der Konzeption von Sympathie im objek- 
tiven Sinne zumindest in Grundzügen darzustellen ist. Die als scala naturae 
angeordneten Arten von Naturdingen werden ab der Stufe des tierischen 
Lebendigen nicht nur zu anderen Naturdingen, sondern auch in Beziehung 
zu den Elementen gesetzt, in denen sie leben: Erde, Luft und Wasser. Diese 
auch “Naturreiche” genannten Subwelten sind ihrerseits als das Resultat der 
ersten Gliederung der Welt in Teile “nach unwandelbaren Gesetzen”*® gedacht. 
Als durch je besondere Gesetze bestimmte Materien sind diese Elemente 
verkörperter Geist höherer Stufe;#” das stoische Konzept der universalen 
Lebenskraft,*® das im Kosmos und den Lebewesen in abgewandelter Form als 
Prinzip ihres Lebens wirksam ist, nimmt Herder auf, wenn er Licht- und Luft-, 
Natur- und Lebensgeist*? unterscheidet. Entsprechend dem bereits über die 
göttlichen Ideen und ihre Potentialität Gesagten charakterisiert er diese Reiche 
als “Virtualitäten”: sofern sie nämlich je spezifische Möglichkeiten des Lebens, 
von “Wirksamkeiten und Fühlbarkeiten”,?® bereitstellen, können sie zugleich 
als einschränkende Bedingungen des Lebens überhaupt und als formierende 


46 FHA 8, 687. 

47 Vgl. FHA 8, 717. 

48 Zu diesem Konzept vgl. die Hinweise in Fußnote ı. Zumeist wird diese Kraft wie bei 
Cicero als Logos bzw. materialisiert als Pneuma bestimmt. 

49 Vgl. FHA 8, 717, 737, 750 und 837. 

50 FHA 8, 723. 
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Prinzipien für bestimmte Arten des Lebendigen angesehen werden.®! Die ihnen 
konformen Lebewesen—Fische und Vögel etwa—denkt Herder als erneute 
Verkörperungen der Gesetze bestimmter Materien (Luft etc.) in Einzeldingen, 
so dass diese auch als Inbegriff der Eigenschaften und Vollkommenheiten 
ihres Elements verstanden werden können.?? Indessen sind die Beziehungen 
von Ding und Element nicht nur als objektive Übereinstimmung des Teils 
mit dem Ganzen gedacht; zwischen ihnen besteht vielmehr ein spezifisches 
Subjekt-Objekt-Verhältnis. Das Tier verkörpert den “Geist” des Elements 
gleichsam dynamisch: es ist dessen ossifizierte®? Darstellung, jedoch so, dass 
sein Skelett seinerseits als neue Virtualität begriffen wird, die Möglichkeiten 
seines Leben— vor allem die seiner Bewegung—in diesem Element vorzeich- 
net. Indem das Tier sich selbst in diesen Verhältnissen objektiver Passung zu 
seinem Element genießt, erlangt in diesem Selbstverhältnis das Element selbst 
ein Für-sich-sein: es verwandelt “sich in ein Gefühl seiner selbst”.54 Insofern der 
Teil eben Teil des Ganzen ist, und der Teil sich nur in seiner Relation auf das 
Ganze selbst genießen kann, entsteht vermittelst seines Selbstverhältnisses 
ein Selbstverhältnis des Ganzen zu sich.?° Für Herders Theorie der Sympathie 
ist diese Transformation der stoischen Elementen-Lehre einerseits bedeutsam, 
weil hier der Gedanke des allseitigen Zusammenhangs in gesteigerter Gestalt 
vorgestellt wird: nicht nur sind— wie schon in der Antike—das Kleinste und 
das Größte aufgrund ihrer Zugehörigkeit zu dem einen lebendigen Kosmos 
verbunden; ihre objektive Übereinstimmung wird subjektiv im Selbstgefühl des 
Teils und dem dadurch vermittelten Selbstbewusstsein des Ganzen. 


51 Vgl. FHA 8, 723; vgl. ebd., 823, wo es heißt, allen Organisationen schaffe der Geist (hier ist 
der des Elements gemeint) Form, die er belebt. 

52 Vel. FHA 8, 715, 717 und 723. 

53 50 Vel. FHA 8, 721. 

54  FHA8, 715; vgl. ebd., 762. 

55 Spinozas Lehre vom amor dei intellectualis ist offensichtlich die Quelle für Herders 
Vorstellung von einem Selbstgefühl des Elements. Bei Herder tritt dieselbe Figur, dass sich 
das geistige Prinzip eines Ganzen im Selbstverhältnis des Teils seiner selbst gewahr wird, 
auch in Bezug auf den Vernunftgeist und den Naturgeist der Schöpfung auf. Herder, der 
den Menschen als durch die Virtualität seines eigenen Geistes definiertes Wesen begreift, 
deutet an, dass man ihn—in Analogie zu den Tieren—in seiner Bedingtheit durch den 
in dieser Art von Virtualität herrschenden Geist höherer Stufe bestimmt denken kann. 
Und als solcher könne der Mensch als Organ des „Vernunftgeistes“ ‚worin verstanden 
werden, Er [der Vernunftgeist oder Gott] wirke” (FHA 8, 762), sich objektiv und subjektiv 
darstelle. Vgl. auch die Ausführungen zum Wirken des Naturgeistes vermittelst des Genies 
(FHA 8, 837-8). 
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Herder deutet die für die lebendige Natur als solche konstitutive Subjekt- 
Objekt-Relation, sofern die Relata Einzeldinge sind, auf die stoische 
Oikeiosis-Lehre°® rekurrierend genauer aus: Nicht nur in den harmoni- 
schen Einheiten objektiv zweckmäßiger Beziehungen von Teil und Ganzem 
in der Konstitution des Einzeldings ebenso wie in seiner Relation zu den 
Naturreichen beweist sich die genuine Kunst der Natur, sondern insbeson- 
dere darin, dass es ihr um den Zweck des “Wohlseins”?” jedes ihrer Produkte 
geht. Jedes Ding strebt nach Selbsterhalt im Zustand möglichst großer 
Vollkommenheit—ein Zweck, der eine zumindest rudimentäre Form des 
Gewahrseins seiner selbst in seiner eigenen Konstitution und in seinem 
Affiziertsein durch Dinge außer ihm zur Voraussetzung hat. Nur so kann es 
anderes Seiendes außer ihm in seiner Zu- oder Abträglichkeit wahrnehmen und 
sichihm als dem Eigenen (oikeion) zu- oder von ihm als dem Fremden (allotrios) 
abwenden.°® “Die ganze körperliche Natur ringt, hinwegzustoßen, was nicht zu 
ihr gehöret.”59 Die korrespondierenden Gefühle von Lust und Abscheu signali- 
sieren ein objektiv begründetes Verhältnis der Liebe, des Hingezogenseins zu 
dem Guten oder Nützlichen, oder des Hasses, des Abgestoßenseins von dem 
Schlechten oder Schädlichen. Gefühle sind bei Herder—anders als bei Kant— 
objektive Vorstellungen, die potentiell Erkenntnis sind. Wie das Selbstgefühl 


56 Vgl. dazu Maximilian Forschner, “Oikeiosis: die stoische Theorie der Selbstaneignung,” 
in: Barbara Neymeyr, Jochen Schmidt, Bernhard Zimmermann (Hg.), Stoizismus in der 
europäischen Philosophie, Literatur, Kunst und Politik, Bd. ı (Berlin, New York: 2008), 
169-91. 

57 Während der Begriff “Wohlsein” zumeist den im Selbstgefühl eines Dinges repräsen- 
tierten Zustand seiner Vollkommenheit, verstanden als die Übereinstimmung seiner 
Wirklichkeit mit dem ihm als Zweck zugrundeliegenden Begriff, bezeichnet (vgl. FHA 8, 
687 und 737), bezieht sich der Begriff Wohlgestalt auf die—an dem geistigen 
Prinzip bemessen— gelungene Form des Körpers (vgl. FHA 8, 723). Herder lässt 
keinen Zweifel daran, dass er mit dem Begriff des Wohseins beabsichtigt, gegen 
Kant den Begriff der eudaimonia zum Zentralbegriff seiner Teleologie zu machen 
(vgl. ebd., 668). 

58 Vgl. dazu schon Vom Erkennen und Empfinden der menschlichen Seele in: sws 8, 165-333); 
vgl. Marion Heinz, Sensualistischer Idealismus. Untersuchungen zur Metaphysik und 
Erkenntnistheorie des jungen Herder (1763-1768) (Hamburg: 1994), 109-66. 

59  FHA8, 668; vgl. auch, ebd., 671, 676 und 689. Nicht nur die zum Zweck der Selbsterhaltung 
notwendigen Reaktionen auf äußere Gegenstände, sondern auch die in die Natur einge- 
ordneten Operationen des Erkennens werden in den Begriffen der stoischen oikeiosis- 
Lehre interpretiert—so z.B. das Empfinden: “empfinden heißt, etwas sich innig anfınden, 
den Fund sich zueignen [...]” (FHA 8, 664). 
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eines Dinges als innerer Zustand dem äußeren Verhältnis zu von ihm verschie- 
denen Dingen als dem ihm zugehörigen Eigenen oder aber ihm Fremden kor- 
respondiert, so verhält es sich in einem Ding: sein Inneres, sein Wohlgefühl, 
entspricht seinem eigenen Äußeren, seiner Wohlgestalt, die ihrerseits der voll- 
kommene lebendige Ausdruck seines Wesens ist. In seinem Wohlsein genießt 
sich das Ding selbst als Dasein, und d.h. als Gestalt gewordenes Wesen. 60 
Entscheidend für Herders Theorie der Sympathie ist der—auch metakritisch 
relevante—Gedanke, dass subjektive Repräsentationen selbst Teil der Natur 
sind, die wie alle Vorgänge der Natur durch Gesetze bestimmt sind, und zwar 
so, dass die Konformität zwischen Vorstellungen und Gegenständen ontolo- 
gisch garantiert ist.©! In beiden Sphären von Erscheinungen, körperlichen und 
seelischen, herrscht ein “System von Regeln”? womit Herder wohl vor allem 
auf die Gesetze des Wirkens von Attraktions- und Repulsionskräften abhebt, 
die die Körper, aber auch “unser Gemüt konstituieren” sollen.? Dass die 
Regeln, nach denen sie wirken, ein System bilden, ist teleologisch begründet: 
die das Wirken der Kräfte von Teilen eines Dinges bestimmenden Regeln sind 
durch den Zweck, seine Wohlgestalt und sein Wohlsein, im vorhinein geeint. 64 
Um aber die höchste Form der systematischen Einheit der Regeln in den Blick 
zu bringen, muss die höherstufige Zusammenstimmung des vollkommenen 
Gegenstandes mit der Empfindung des ihn wahrnehmenden Subjekts bedacht 
werden. Durch diese höchste Ausprägung von Zusammenstimmung ist die 
Schönheit der Natur als durch Vollkommenheit der Relata gesteigerte Harmonie 
von Subjekt und Objekt definiert. Nach Herder leben wir “in einer Welt der 
Wohlordnung und Wohlgestalt |...], wo alle Resultate der Naturgesetze [...] 
uns [...] Schönheit, als leibhaften Ausdruck einer körperlichen Vollkommenheit, 


60 Vgl. dazu FHA 8, 684-8, 707, 737 und gı3. Herders Umdeutung des Konzepts der 
Vollkommenheit unter Rückgriff auf Lambert einerseits und auf das Konzept des 
Maximum perfectionis andererseits bedarf noch genauerer Klärung (vgl. Johann Heinrich 
Lambert, Anlage zur Architektonik oder Theorie des Einfachen und Ersten in der philoso- 
phischen und mathematischen Erkenntnifs, 2 Bde. (Riga 1771), $$ 98-101; zu Herder und 
Lambert vgl. Gesine L. Schiewer, Cognitio symbolica—Lamberts semiotische Wissenschaft 
und ihre Diskussion bei Herder, Jean Paul und Novalis (Berlin, New York: 1996). 

61 Vgl. etwa FHA 8, 688. 

62 FHA 8,759. 

63 FHA 8, 864. Subjekt und Objekt gehören zur Natur und sie sind demgemäß in ihrer 
Konformität dadurch begründet, dass sie denselben Regeln unterworfen sind: “Regeln, 
die in unserm Weltall, wie in unsrer Natur liegen” (FHA 8, 749). Das ist auch das konstitu- 
tive Prinzip von Herders Wahrnehmungstheorie (vgl. ebd., 706, 709 und 748). 

64 Vgl. FHA 8, 684. 
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ihr selbst und unserm Gefühl harmonisch offenbaren”.6° Es würde hier zu weit 
führen, diese auch im Rückgriff auf Johann Heinrich Lambert formulier- 
ten Lehren genauer auszuführen. Nur auf den Grundgedanken sei verwie- 
sen, auf die Annahme physikalischen Gesetzen der äußeren Bewegung von 
Körpern konformer psychologischer Gesetze des Verlaufs von Empfindungen, 
nach denen sich in Körpern und Empfindungen harmonisch ein “Punkt der 
Vollkommenheit”® einstellen soll—so entstehe eine höherstufige Harmonie, 
die ihrerseits gefühlt werde. “Da jede Empfindung vom leisesten Anfange zum 
Maximum hinauf, und zum unmerklichen Ausklange hinunter ihre Bahn 
durchläuft, und die Gesetze jeder Bewegung ihr hierin gleichförmig oder wid- 
rig sein müssen; so gibt das Verhältnis Einer zur andern Bewegung Harmonien 
und Disharmonien, die jedem feinern Gefühl empfindlich werden.’6” Wird 
der Gegenstand nicht in Hinsicht auf Nützlichkeit, sondern in seiner objektiv 
bestehenden Vollkommenheit vorgestellt, trifft unser Gefühl “auf den Punkt 
seines Wohlbestandes, seiner Schönheit” und das wahrnehmende Subjekt wird 
seinerseits in ein harmonisches Gefühl seiner selbst versetzt. Das “Wohlsein 
des Dinges steht also im Verhältnis mit meinem eigenen Wohlsein, freundlich 
oder feindlich”.68 

In Herders Idee der Natur werden—so lässt sich zusammenfassen— 
Grundzüge der stoischen Lehre von Sympathie im objektiven Sinne aufgenom- 
men: Sympathie bedeutet hier das durchgängige harmonische Verbundensein 
aller Teile miteinander zufolge dessen, dass sie Teile eines Lebendigen sind.® 
Es ist der Geist, der in differenten Formen in verschiedenen Stufen der 
Verkörperung belebend und gestaltend die lebendige, gegliederte Einheit der 
Welt hervorbringt. Geistigen Prinzipien verdankt sich der Zusammenhang von 
Teilen in einem einzelnen Ding, dessen Wohlordnung durch ein “Wesen, das 
sich uns äußert”? zustande kommt; zufolge ihrer geistigen Bildungsprinzipien 
ist die ganze Natur eine “harmonische [...] Zusammenordnung” von Ganzheiten 
verschiedener Stufe.” Sich verkörpernd wird das Geistige zur Erscheinung für 
andere mit Sinnen begabte Dinge und für sich selbst. In diesen omnilateralen 


65 FHA 8, 687. 

66 FHA 8, 684. 

67 FHA 8, 689-90. 

68 FHA 8, 689. 

69 Vgl. Wendel, “Poseidonios,” Sp. 558-830. 

70 FHA8, 688. 

71 Vgl. zu den verwandten Vorstellungen der Stoiker Maximilian Forschner, Die stoische 
Ethik (Darmstadt: 1995), 30-5. 
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Vermittlungen von Objektivem und Subjektivem erweist sich die Natur in ihrer 
höchsten Form von Lebendigkeit, ihrer Allbeseeltheit und Vernünftigkeit. 
Denn in diesem Ganzen ist kein Teil bloßes Mittel für andere Zwecke, sondern 
alles ist Mittel und Zweck zugleich.”? In der Stufung der Dinge und Naturreiche 
wird auch dem Geringsten ein Eigenwert und eine rudimentäre Form von 
Selbstheit zugesprochen, in denen die objektiven Zusammenhänge subjek- 
tiv werden. Darin manifestiert sich die schöpferische Kraft der Natur, dass sie 
ein lebendiges Ganzes sich erhaltender, genießender und produktiver Wesen 
hervorbringt. 

Eine Passage aus der von Herder vielfach herangezogenen Schrift Ciceros 
De natura deorum sei als Beleg für die Übereinstimmungen zwischen stoischer 
und neuspinozistischer Lebensphilosophie—diesen Teil abschließend— 
zitiert: 


Nach dieser Theorie [Zenons vom schöpferischen Feuer] ist nun die 
gesamte Natur künstlerisch tätig, weil sie gleichsam einen bestimmten 
Weg und eine Richtung hat, die sie verfolgen muß. Von der Natur des 
Weltalls selbst, das alles einschließt und umfaßt, sagt derselbe Zenon, 
sie sei nicht nur künstlerisch tätig, sondern eine vollendete Künstlerin, 
die sich um den Nutzen und Vorteil aller Geschöpfe kümmere und sorge. 
Und wie die übrigen Organismen, die alle aus ihrem arteigenen Samen 
erzeugt werden, wachsen und Bestand haben, so besitzt die Natur des 
Weltalls lauter vom Willen gesteuerte Bewegungen, Absichten und 
Bestrebungen, die bei den Griechen hormai heißen, und sie verrichtet 
die diesen entsprechenden Handlungen so wie wir selbst, die wir uns 
aufgrund unserer geistigen Kräfte und Empfindungen bewegen. Weil also 
der Weltgeist so beschaffen ist und deshalb mit Recht als Voraussicht oder 
Vorsehung bezeichnet werden kann, [...] sorgt er vornehmlich dafür und 
ist vorrangig damit beschäftigt, sicherzustellen, daß das Weltall für seine 
Fortdauer bestens eingerichtet ist, zweitens, daß ihm nichts fehlt, haupt- 
sächlich aber, daß es sich durch Schönheit und jede Art von Schmuck 
auszeichnet.”3 


72 Vgl. FHA 8, 761. Es ist die Auszeichnung alles Lebendigen als Produkt der göttlichen Natur, 
selbst Zweck zu sein. 

73 M. Tullius Cicero, De Natura Deorum. Uber das Wesen der Götter. Lateinisch/Deutsch, 
übersetzt und hrsg. v. Ursula Blank-Sangmeister (Stuttgart: 1995), hier: lat. Liber secundus, 
57-8; dt. Zweites Buch, 167-8. Herder hat diese Schrift Ciceros von früh an gekannt (vgl. 
beispielsweise das 3. Kritische Wäldchen, sws 3, 460). 
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2 Sympathie im subjektiven Sinne 


Welchen systematischen Ort kann Herder der Konzeption von subjekti- 
ver Sympathie einräumen, wenn doch jedes Gefühl von Sympathie nicht 
nur objektiv vermittelt ist, sondern wie alles Subjektive selbst in die Natur 
eingeordnet ist? Tatsächlich bilden die objektiven Konformationen zwi- 
schen Subjektivem und Objektivem, zwischen Organ und Gegenstand, wie 
etwa Gehör und Schall, die ontologische Grundlage und den Leitfaden für 
Herders originelle Typologie von Formen subjektiver Sympathie: Mitleiden, 
Einfühlung und Mitverstand, in der mit der Verschiedenheit der in Ansatz 
gebrachten Organe die der Subjekte einhergeht. Allein das auf dem Gehör 
und seiner Wahrnehmung des Schalls beruhende Mitleiden ist eine universa- 
le Form von Sympathie, die anderen Arten sind dem Menschen vorbehalten. 
Um jene genuin menschlichen Weisen von Sympathie interpretieren zu 
können, die ihm aber doch als einem Teil der Natur zukommen sollen, gilt 
es, vorbereitend Herders Auffassung von seiner besonderen Stellung in ihr 
darzulegen. 

Obwohl der Mensch äußerlich betrachtet ein Erdgeschöpf ist, ist seine 
Gestalt Herder zufolge nicht Ausdruck der Virtualität dieses Elements und 
seiner materiellen Lebensbedingungen, sondern der Virtualität seines eige- 
nen Geistes. Seine Anatomie— wie in den Ideen zur Philosophie der Geschichte 
der Menschheit auch hier in ihrer Auszeichnung der aufrechten Gestalt 
beschrieben—ist Ausdruck seines Geistes; diese Konstitution erhebt ihn über 
die Schranken der Naturreiche und befähigt ihn, die Gesetze des Universum 
zu erkennen. Es ist die frei verfügbare Hand in Verbindung mit dem weit blik- 
kenden Auge, wodurch der Mensch in die Lage versetzt ist, “Gesichtsideen, 
aufs Gefühl gegründet””* zu bilden. Damit ist hier gemeint, dass der Mensch, 
die abstrakten—auf Vorstellungen von Flächen reduzierten—Ideen des 
Gesichtssinns, die als solche Ansatzpunkte zu Verfälschung und Trug sind, 
mit den Vorstellungen des verlässlichen Gefühls (tactus) zu unterlegen ver- 
mag, sodass er ein “Universum sich ertasten” und tastend sehen kann.” Wie 
Berkeley ist Herder überzeugt, der Mensch könne nur vermittelst der im 
Gefühl wahrgenommenen Natursprache Gottes, also—nach seiner Deutung— 
vermittelst der Gestalt gewordenen Ideen des göttlichen Verstandes, sich 
selbst “reelle Begriffe” jeder Art von Gegenständen bilden. Daraus schließt 


74  FHA8,751. 
75 FHA 8, 751. 
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er auf die Bestimmung des Menschen: “Die Bildung unsrer Hand mit ihren 
festesten sowohl als feinsten Begriffen macht uns zu Kunstgeschöpfen.”’® 
Damit ist der Mensch als das einzige Wesen der Natur gekennzeichnet, das 
die Regel der Natur zu “bemerk[en] und gebrauch[ en ]”7” befähigt ist, statt sie 
nur “unvermerkt” zu befolgen. Er ist daher ein Kunstgeschöpf im doppelten 
Sinne des genitivus objectivus und subjectivus: Er ist das “[g]abenreichste 
Kunstprodukt der Natur, der Mensch, soll selbst Künstler sein; darauf ist alles 
bei ihm berechnet”.’8 Indem er die sinnlich erfahrbaren Gestalten in ihren gei- 
stigen Bildungsprinzipien zu erkennen vermag, kann er die Natur außer ihm 
zum Gegenstand seiner Kunst im weiten Sinne von ars machen und die Werke 
der Natur noch steigernde Produkte schöner Kunst schaffen.7? 

Um nun die verschiedenen Formen der Sympathie erörtern zu können, sind 
die Vermögen der Wahrnehmung und des Denkens in Betracht zu ziehen, die 
zur Sympathie befähigen. Charakteristisch für Herders Lehre von Sinnlichkeit 
ist die—gegen Kant und die Schulphilosophie gleichermaßen gerichtete — 
Auffassung, dass die Sinne den Gegenstand an sich in einer vorlogischen 
Ordnung zugänglich machen.®° Den “Sinnen selbst also ward [...] nicht etwa 


76 FHA 8, 751. Auch diese funktionale Einheit von Geist und Hand ist genuin stoisches 
Gedankengut (vgl. Wendel, “Poseidonios,” Sp. 558-830, 714; zur Aufrichtung der mensch- 
lichen Gestalt vgl. ebd., 723). 

77 FHA 8, 751. Wird einerseits aus dem Zusammenspiel von Hand und Auge erklärt, dass 
die körperliche Gestalt des Menschen Darstellung seines die Regeln der Natur aus ihren 
Verkörperungen erkennenden Geistes ist, so ist sein Körper andererseits Ausdruck seines 
Geistes noch in einem anderen Sinne: “Alles am Menschen ist darstellend, ausdrückend, 
reell bedeutend” (FHA 8, 720). Die “ihn [den Menschen] belebende, ihm angeborene Kraft 
seines Geistes [...] [drückt sich] charakteristisch und energisch” in den Gliedern seines 
Körpers, in Bewegungen und Gebärden in ihrer Wirksamkeit aus (ebd.). Während sich 
die als Kräfte verstandenen Wesenheiten bei Tieren in ihren Bewegungen manifestieren, 
sind es bei Menschen ihre Handlungen, in denen sich ihre geistige Form wirkend zum 
Ausdruck bringt (vgl. FHA 8, 721). 

78  FHA8, 761. 

79 FHA 8, 761. Vermittelst dieser Kunst in doppeltem Sinne arbeitet er sich zugleich selbst 
in seiner Virtualität, d. h. in seinem geistigen Charakter der Menschheit, geschichtlich 
aus. “Der Mensch ist seiner Gattung nach ein Kunstgeschöpf. Auf den Gebrauch tätiger 
Vernunft mittelst sinnlicher Organe, mithin auf Kunst ist das Sein und Wohlsein seines 
Geschlechts gebauet; nur durch Kunst ist er, was er ist, worden. Seine Bedürfnisse zwan- 
gen ihn, seine Fähigkeiten und Kräfte luden ihn dazu ein. Kunst ist ihm als Menschen 
natürlich” (FHA 8, 774). Von dieser Dimension der geschichtlichen und kulturellen 
Selbsterzeugung der Menschheit kann hier nicht gehandelt werden. 

80 Vgl. dazu FHA 8, 690-708. Auch hier bedürfte es genauerer Untersuchungen, einerseits 
um den Zusammenhang mit Herders Theorie der Elemente zu klären, andererseits um 
die stoischen Einflüsse zu bestimmen, die durch die Verwendung der Lehre von den 
Medien des Gesichts- und Gehörssinns nahelegt werden (vgl. FHA 8, 708-9). 
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nur der rohe Stoff der Begriffe verwirrt und unbildsam entgegengeworfen, 
sondern von der Natur in einem uns unabänderlichen, dem Sinn durchaus 
verständlichen Maß zugemessen, zugewogen”®! Im Zusammenhang mit 
der Lehre vom Gehör wird das Mitleiden als die elementare und universa- 
le, über alle Wesen verbreitete Form von Sympathie vorgestellt. Während 
das Gesicht der Sinn für das Äußere der Dinge ist, für Farben, Flächen und 
Figuren, erschließt das Gehör ihr Inneres. “Jeder Schall ist ausdrückend [...| 
Er drückt ein Inneres aus; er bewegt ein Inneres.’8? Seine Funktion ist es, das 
allen Naturdingen bloß als körperlichen Wesen zukommende Leiden auszu- 
drücken, dem sie durch die äußeren Einwirkungen anderer Körper ausgesetzt 
sind und worauf sie als elastische Körper mechanisch damit reagieren, sich 
in ihrer ursprünglichen Gestalt wiederherzustellen.®? Vermittelst der Lehre 
vom Schall versucht Herder, auch die leblosen physikalischen Körper in die 
lebendige Natur einzubeziehen, indem er ihre körperlichen Leiden und ihre 
körperlichen Reaktionen auf Einwirkungen anderer Körper nicht nur nach 
den Gesetzen der Mechanik begreifen will, sondern in der Begrifflichkeit 
von “Außen” und “Innen” deutet und von ihrem “Inneren” Versuch zur 
Wiederherstellung ihrer ursprünglichen Gestalt spricht, der einen Schall 
erzeugen können soll. So gewinnt er die anthromorphisierende Vorstellung, 
es handele sich um ihren Versuch, ihr erschüttertes Innere®* reell auszudrük- 
ken und so “andern harmonischen Wesen”? mitzuteilen. „Spricht die ganze 
bewegte Natur mittelst des Schalles oder Lauts zu harmonischen Wesen: (auch 
die kleinste Bewegung, wenn wir sie vernehmen könnten, würde nicht ohne 
Laut sein:) so ist an unserm Mitverstande, an unsrer Mitempfindung mit der 


81 FHA8, 734. 

82 FHA 8, 697. Zu Herders Lehre von Schall und Ton vgl. Stephan Nachtsheim, “Der Ton. 
Notizen zu Herders Kalligone und zu Kant, in: Dieter Hüning, Gideon Stiening, Violetta 
Stolz (Hg.), Herder und die klassische deutsche Philosophie (Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt: 2016), 
329-48. 

83 Einerseits will Herder vermeiden, die physikalischen Wechselwirkungen zwischen 
Körpern so zu deuten, dass der äußeren materiellen Einwirkung auf einen soliden Körper 
dessen seelische Veränderung als Folge attribuiert wird. Andererseits beschreibt er die 
körperliche Reaktion als innere Bewegung und gleicht sie damit Gemütsbewegungen an 
(vgl. Vgl. FHA 8, 702). Zu dem damit implizit angesprochenen metaphysischen Problem 
der Möglichkeit von Wechselwirkungen zwischen materiellen und immateriellen Dingen 
vgl. Kant, Träume eines Geistersehers (KAA 2); zu Herders Auseinandersetzungen mit 
diesem Thema siehe Heinz, Sensualistischer Idealismus, 27-42; Nigel DeSouza, “On the 
Relation between Herder’s Idealism and his Theory of the Soul-Body-Relationship, in: 
Hüning, Stiening, Stolz, Herder und die klassische deutsche Philosophie, 281-304. 

84 Vgl. FHA 8, 702. 

85 FHA 8, 698. Ganz offensichtlich spielt Herder hier auf das Phänomen der Resonanz an; 
siehe den Beitrag von Clemence Couturier-Heinrich im vorliegenden Band. 
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Stimme lebendiger Mitgeschöpfe wohl nicht zu zweifeln.’86 Damit sind sämtliche 
Wirkungen zwischen Dingen als lebendige Beziehungen der Kommunikation 
zwischen Innerem und Äußeren verstanden. Äußere Bewegungen haben inne- 
re zur Folge, die sich qua Laut erneut verkörpern, so dass sie wiederum innere 
Veränderungen bewirken, die die Vereinigung der Naturdinge zu einem leben- 
digen Ganzen gleichgestimmter Teile befördern. Zwar spricht Herder diese 
durch Schall ermöglichte Art von Sympathie den Dingen als Dingen zu, von 
zentraler Bedeutung ist aber—wie schon in der Sprachursprungsschrift—das 
Mitleiden mit den “lebendige|n] Mitgeschöpfe[n]”$7 Ihr Inneres tut sich nicht 
nur durch Laute, sondern auch durch Gebärden kund, die “beide lebendiger 
Ausdruck Einer Sache, des innern Seins, der im Geschöpferregten Veränderung 
und Leidenschaft sind!”8® Das seinen Zustand empfindende Lebewesen drückt 
also nicht nur sein durch andere Dinge bewirktes Leiden, sondern auch sei- 
ne Leidenschaft, also die aus Mangel, Bedürfnis und Verlangen erwachsen- 
den Empfindungen seines Zustands aus. Entsteht schon durch den Schall 
im Falle der physikalischen Körper eine Art physischer Gleichklang der affi- 
zierten Wesen als Körperwesen, so wird durch Laute und Gebärden beseelter 
Wesen eine Zusammenstimmung ihrer Empfindungszustände herbeigeführt, 
die ihrerseits zur Grundlage für ihren Zusammenhang noch verstärkende 
Handlungen werden kann. 

Aus den Grenzen des unwillkürlichen tierischen Mitleidens löst sich der 
Mensch durch die Einbildungskraft, die ihn in den Stand setzt, eine ihm eige- 
ne Sphäre von Sympathie zu erzeugen. Allein der Mensch vermag über das 
Innere seiner Empfindungen in der Weise zu verfügen,®% dass er seine seeli- 
schen Zustände den Lauten der übrigen Naturwesen unterlegt, um so durch 
Anthropomorphisierung die Vorstellung einer mit ihm sympathetischen Welt 
hervorzubringen.9° Dieses menschlicher Leidenschaft und Einbildungskraft 
verdankte Phänomen projizierter Sympathie zwischen Mensch und Natur ist in 
Wahrheit eine Ausdehnung oder Übertragung seiner Gemütszustände auf ande- 
re Wesen.?! Diese genuin menschliche Fähigkeit ist die entscheidende Quelle, 
aus der sich Poesie und andere schöne Künste speisen, die als von Menschen 


86 FHA 8, 698. 

87 FHA8, 698. 

88 FHA 8, 699. 

89 Vgl. FHA 8, 753. 

90 Vg. FHA 8, 698 und 753. 
g1 Vgl. FHA 8, 754. 
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geschaffener Ausdruck ihres Inneren für die Kultivierung einer überindividuel- 
len Form von Sympathie der Menschheit von eminenter Bedeutung sind.?? 

Zur Einfühlung als der Sympathie des Menschen mit seinesgleichen oder 
auch mit Darstellungen von leidenschaftlich bewegten Menschen in der 
Kunst führt Herder aus: “Jede Form der menschlichen Gestalt spricht zu uns, 
weil wir selbst, mit dieser Form bekleidet, den Geist fühlen, der sich in die- 
ser Form offenbaret.”?® Konstitutiv für die Fähigkeit zur Einfühlung ist mithin 
eine andere Form der Äußerung von Innerem, die des menschlichen Geistes 
in seiner körperlichen Gestalt; Sympathie beruht hier auf dem Gefühl (tactus) 
als dem Sinn, der nach Herder idealerweise Körper als Verkörperungen des 
Geistes zugänglich macht.?* Die Voraussetzung dafür, durch seine eigene 
Gestalt Fremdseelisches erfahren zu können, ist die Identität des Verhältnisses 
zwischen Körper und Geist in den verschiedenen Subjekten. Ist der mensch- 
liche Körper uneingeschränkt Ausdruck seines eigenen Geistes und ist der 
Geist das allen Menschen Gemeinsame, kann der fremde Geist prinzipi- 
ell aus dessen körperlichem Ausdruck erschlossen werden. Dazu heißt es: 
“Alles am Menschen ist darstellend, ausdrückend, reell bedeutend.” Die 
“ihn belebende, ihm angeborene Kraft seines Geistes [drückt sich] charak- 
teristisch und energisch”,?® in den Gliedern seines Körpers, in Bewegungen 
und Gebärden aus. Indem der Mensch sich als Geist in seinem eigenen 
Körper fühlt, kennt er die Korrespondenzen von körperlichem Ausdruck 
und inneren Zuständen; sodass er umgekehrt in einer Art Seelenwanderung 
seine eigene Seele in den Ausdruck anderer Körper hineinfühlen, sie die- 
sem gleichsam anverwandeln kann, um so Fremdseelisches erfahrbar zu 
machen.” 

Von diesen beiden gegenwendigen Arten spezifisch menschlicher Sympa- 
thie, der projizierenden und einfühlenden, unterscheidet Herder noch eine 


92 Diese erste, noch unwillkürliche Form, sein eigenes Inneres auf Gegenstände der Natur 
zu übertragen, setzt den Menschen in die Lage, Gegenstände der Natur zu identifizie- 
ren, die zum Ausdruck seiner Leidenschaften taugen. Eine Fähigkeit, die für Herder 
den Ursprung der Poesie bei den Naturvölkern zu erklären vermag: Sie ist Ausdruck 
von Empfindung unter Zuhilfenahme von Bildern und Tönen der Natur (vgl. FHA 
8, 785). Die fortgeschrittene schöne Kunst kann reflektierend “den rohen Gebilden 
[der] Phantasie Verstandesform” geben (ebd., 784). Die Formung der Menschheit 
durch alle Arten von Kunst und Wissenschaft ist das Thema des dritten Teils der 
Kalligone. 

93 FHA 8, 806, vgl. auch ebd., 721. 

94 Vgl. Herder, Zum Sinn des Gefühls (HWP 2, 243-4). 

95 FHA 8, 720. 

96 FHA8,720. 

97 Vgl. FHA 8, 721 und ergänzend die Ausführungen zur Plastik (siehe FHA 4, 298-301). 
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auf Verstand beruhende universale Fähigkeit des Menschen, sich “in jede 
Natur”?8 hineinzuversetzen, welche sich durch drei Momente auszeichnet: 
durch Willkürlichkeit, Universalität der Gegenstände, auf die sie gerichtet ist, 
und durch Erschließung des Allgemeinen am Besonderen als ihre spezifische 
Leistung. “Er [der Mensch] setzt sich [...] in jede Natur, und wo ihn [...] die 
Sinnlichkeit nicht verlockte, wird er ein Beurteiler der Welt, ein Richter ihrer 
Wohlgestalt und Schénheit.’99 Der Mensch ist das einzige Wesen der Natur, das 
die Prinzipien der Natur zu verstehen in der Lage ist, weil er selbst ein durch 
Geist bestimmtes Wesen ist. Denn es ist nach Herder dieselbe Regel, die in der 
Natur außer ihm und in ihm ist.100 Die Beurteilung von etwas rekurriert auf 
den Begriff oder Zweck des Gegenstandes, “der im Gegenstande auf mich wirkt 
[...] mich also wirklich erfüllet [...]. Ich genieße den wesenhaften Zweck, ich 
lebe im Geist des Werkes. Im Geist; nicht in der toten Form; denn ohne Geist 
istjede Form eine Scherbe. Geist erschuf die Form und erfüllt sie; Er wird in ihr 
gegenwärtig gefühlt; Er beseligt”.!°! Das Theorem von den als sich verkörpernde 
Kräfte wirksamen Ideen des göttlichen Verstandes begründet zusammen mit 
dem Gedanken der Geist-Natur des Menschen, warum er das einzige Wesen 
ist, das sich in “jede Natur” versetzen kann und dadurch zum Beurteiler—auch 
der Schonheit—aller Dinge wird. Nur weil er selbst dem Geist der Schöpfung 
homolog ist, kann er aus der Wahrnehmung der Gestalt der Dinge den ihr 
zugrundeliegenden Geist, die als Kraft angesetzte Wesenheit als solche erken- 
nen kann. Es handelt sich hier nicht um die Einfühlung eines Individuums 
in die Seele eines anderen, sondern um die genuine Leistung des menschli- 
chen Verstandes, anhand des Besonderen, in dem die Natur das Allgemeine 
konstruiert hat,!02 dieses rekonstruieren zu können. Indem der Verstand den 
Begriff oder die Idee des Dinges erkennt, eignet er sich als Vernunftwesen das 
ihm gemäfßse (oikeion), in den Dingen “empfindbar” dargestellte Geistige an. 
Die höchste Ausprägung von “Mitverstand [...]”"% in diesem Sinne kommt 
dem Künstler zu. Von ihm heißt es, er besitze jene “glückliche Gabe [...], im 
Einzelnen den Grund zu sehen, der die ganze Gattung bezeichnet”.!°4 Seine 
Kunst—hier die Malerei—wird “idealisch. Ohne Verlust des Bestimmten 
nimmt man sodann im Einzelnen ein Alles derselben Art wahr, mit idealischer 


98 FHA8,716. 
99 FHA 8,716. 
100 FHA 8,749. 
101 FHA 8, 735; vgl. auch ebd., 826. 
102 FHA 8, 613. 
103 FHA 8, 698. 
104 FHA 8, 930. 
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Freude”.!95 Für den die Natur auf ihren göttlichen Ursprung, und d.h. auf die 
Ideen im göttlichen Verstand, zurückbeziehenden Herder ist—Kant diametral 
entgegengesetzt—der Begriff als Grund kein analytisch Allgemeines, d.h. nicht 
bloße Teilvorstellung, durch die die besonderen Gegenstände nur hinsicht- 
lich des ihnen gemeinsamen Teils gedacht werden können.!06 Im sinnlichen 
Einzelanblick kann der Künstler vielmehr den die “ganze Gattung” bezeichnen- 
den Grund ersehen, jenes synthetisch Allgemeine nämlich, das die besondern- 
den Merkmale dieses Einzelnen und aller Einzelnen dieser Gattung potentiell 
enthält. In dem nach einer Idee geschaffenen “idealischen” Kunstwerk nimmt 
der Betrachter wiederum im Einzelnen ein “Alles derselben Art” wahr, und 
d.h.— wenn ich recht sehe—das allen Gemeinsame, nicht als Teil, sondern als 
„Alles“, und d.h. als die ganze Fülle der möglichen Besonderungen einer Art. 
Als Grund des Besonderen ist mithin das seine spezifizierenden Merkmale 
schon enthaltende synthetische Allgemeine gedacht, das der divinatorische 
Blick des Künstlers zu schauen vermag. Die genialische Kunst des Menschen 
macht ihn “mitgenialisch (congenial) mit ihm”, dem Naturgeist.!07 

Durch das Erkennen kann der Mensch eine höherstufige oder reflektier- 
te Form der Sympathie zwischen Mensch und Natur erzeugen: Indem er die 
objektiv bestehende Sympathie, insbesondere die Homologie zwischen Subjekt 
und Objekt, als die ontologische Bedingung der Möglichkeit von Erkenntnis 
erkennend einholt, also subjektiv aneignet, ermöglicht er sich das “erhaben- 
ste Selbstgefühl [...] als Gefühl der Harmonie mit sich und mit der Regel des 
Weltalls”108 worin er des höchsten Schönen teilhaftig werden soll. Die höch- 
ste Bestimmung des Menschen aber liegt nicht in der contemplatio, son- 
dern darin, “Kunstschöpfer der Schöpfung”!0 zu sein. Denn sein Geist ist 
als Teil der Natur seinerseits lebendig, und d.h. gestaltend oder konfigurie- 
rend." Komplementär zur erkennenden Aneignung der geistigen Prinzipien 
vermittelst ihrer sinnlich gegebenen Gestalt verhält sich die Fähigkeit der 
Konfiguration, die sowohl Vieles zu einem Ganzen zu bilden als auch aus dem 
erkannten Einen, dem Begriff, eine gegliederte Mannigfaltigkeit von Teilen, 
d.i. ein anschauliches Ganzes zu erzeugen in der Lage sein soll." Auch der 


105 FHA 8, 930. 

106 Vgl. FHA 8, 613. 

107 FHA 8, 837. 

108 FHA 8, 873. 

109 FHA 8, 762. 

110 Vgl. FHA 8, 752. 

111 Vel. FHA 8, 733 und 751-2; vgl. dazu auch Heinrich Clairmont, “Über Bild, Dichtung 
und Fabel, in: Stefan Greif, Marion Heinz, Heinrich Clairmont (Hg.), Herder Handbuch 
(Paderborn: 2016), 551-63. 
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menschliche Geist verfügt über “Bildungskraft’"* deren Werk nicht in der 
Hervorbringung, sondern in der Vervollkommnung der Natur durch Technik 
und der damit verflochtenen Bildung der Menschheit durch Geschichte, Kultur 
und schöne Kunst besteht."3 Er ahmt die Natur nicht nur durch Anwendung 
ihrer Regeln, sondern insonderheit darin nach, dass sein Wirken darauf zielt, 
die sympathetischen Beziehungen zwischen ihm und der Natur ebenso wie 
die zwischen sich und seinesgleichen zu steigern."* Er ist das einzige Wesen, 
das die Gesetze der Natur erkennen und zu ihrer Verschönerung durch tech- 
nische Gestaltung anwenden kann. Vermittelst dieser “Verkörperungen” seines 
Geistes in den Bearbeitungen der Natur, aber auch in den Produkten schöner 
Kunst eignet er sich reflexiv sein Wesen an und stellt sich dadurch in seinem 
Gattungscharakter der Menschheit geschichtlich her. 

Die Formen der Sympathie im subjektiven Sinne sind in Herders “System” 
der All-Einen Gott-Natur als subjektives Komplement der Sympathie im 
objektiven Sinne in Ansatz gebracht: Verdankt sich diese den in der Kunst der 
Natur wirksam werdenden, sich verkörpernden und gestaltenden göttlichen 
Ideen, so erzeugen die subjektiven sympathetischen Beziehungen zwischen 
den endlichen Dingen neue Sphären der Übereinstimmung zweiter Stufe, 
die durch ihre eigenen, mithin endlichen, Perspektiven geprägt sind.!!? Dem 
Menschen aber ist es vorbehalten, die Natur und sich selbst gemäß der höch- 
sten Form von Schönheit, die er selbst als vollkommenstes Wesen der Natur 
repräsentiert, zu gestalten und so jene gesteigerte Harmonie zwischen Natur 
und Mensch ebenso wie zwischen Menschen zu entwickeln, durch die sich der 
Mensch in seiner Auszeichnung als imago dei bestätigt. Diese geschichtliche 
Produktion der Menschheit im Zusammenhang mit der Humanisierung der 
Natur ist nur vermittelst der Sprache möglich, in der die aus der Anerkennung 


112 FHA 8, 843, 944. 

113 Es würde zu weit führen, hier die geschichtliche Bildung der Menschheit als Form von 
Sympathie zu explizieren: durch Verkörperung des Genius der Menschheit in Werken 
und Taten stiftet der Menschengeist den sympathetischen Zusammenhang zwischen den 
Seelen der Menschen, der sein “Reich” ist, über Raum und Zeit hinweg (FHA 8, 837-9). 
Es ist die Geschichte, in der sich derselbe Naturgeist, der die Schöpfung als sein Werk 
hervorgebracht hat, vermittelst der Menschennatur in der Zeit, nämlich in dem durch die 
Menschen selbst bewirkten Fortschreiten der Menschheit, manifestiert (vgl. FHA 8, 837; 
vgl. dazu auch den dritten Teil der Kalligone, Zum Erhabenen). 

114 Die Kehrseite dieser Möglichkeit ist die von Herder kritisierte Verunstaltung der Natur 
(vgl. FHA 8, 941-50). 

115 Das ist eine für Herders Verteidigung seines Spinozismus gegen den Vorwurf der 
Auslöschung der Individualität endlicher Dinge bedeutsame Übernahme aus Leibniz’ 
Philosophie. 
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der Natur hervorgehenden Welten des Menschen zu erschaffen und zu bewah- 
ren sind."6Als Produkte des Menschen setzen sie ihrerseits neue Kräfte zur 
Entfaltung von Humanität frei und befördern so die Kohäsion des Kollektivs 
der Menschheit.!!?” Damit zeichnet sich der Ansatz einer ontologisch und 
im weitesten Sinne subjekttheoretisch bestimmten Identitätstheorie ab: 
In den intersubjektiven und innersubjektiven Beziehungen der Sympathie 
endlicher Dinge gewinnen die geistigen Prinzipien der Natur eine Art von 
Selbstbewusstsein— wie es schon exemplarisch in Beziehung auf die Elemente 
und die ihnen zugehörigen Lebewesen beschrieben wurde. Aber nur der 
Geist des Menschen ist von derselben Art wie der “Geist der Natur” und kann 
“congenial” mit ihm wirken, der—nach Herder—seinerseits “in uns seine 
Empfindungen, seine Gedanken” zu bilden vermag.!!® 


116 Der Begriff Welt verdient eine eigene Untersuchung, die hier nicht zu leisten ist. Er wird 
für die aus Erfahrung und Erkenntnis der Natur hervorgehenden gedanklichen Systeme 
menschlicher Vernunft im weiten Sinne gebraucht (vgl. FHA 8, 462). 

117 Vgl. FHA 8, 959. 

118 FHA 8, 837. 
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KAPITEL 3 


Mensch, Tier und Welt als “Saitenspiel”. 
Das akustische Phänomen der Sympathie beim 
jungen Herder 


Clemence Couturier-Heinrich 


Einleitung 


In den ersten Jahrzehnten des 18. Jahrhunderts vollzieht sich in der Auffassung 
des menschlichen Körpers ein Paradigmenwechsel weg vom alten hydrolo- 
gischen Modell der Humoralpathologie hin zu einem vibratorischen Modell. 
Gegen das von Galenos systematisierte, auf der Theorie der Körpersäfte beru- 
hende Menschenbild setzt sich allmählich eine Auffassung durch, wonach die 
Abläufe im Körper nicht über Flüssigkeiten erfolgen, sondern vermittelst der 
Nerven, deren Schwingung sich anderen Nerven mitteilt.! Allerdings handelt es 
sich beim diesem Übergang eher um eine Überlagerung als um eine Ablösung. 
Das neurophysiologische, vibrierende Menschenmodell macht zwar die alte 
Humoralpathologie obsolet, es verdrängt sie aber nicht ganz und wird nicht 
von allen Autoren übernommen. Es macht jedoch Karriere in ganz Europa, wo 
es vor allem in den 1740er und 1750er Jahren Konjunktur hat.? 

Es bildet gleichfalls die Voraussetzung für Johann Gottfried Herders 
Umgang mit dem akustischen Phänomen der Sympathie, um den es im 
Folgenden gehen soll. Die Sympathie als physikalisches Faktum besteht dar- 
in, dass ein nicht gespieltes Instrument, in dessen Nähe ein Laut erzeugt 
wird, seinerseits tönt, weil die sich in der Luft ausbreitenden Schwingungen 
sich seinen Klangkörpern mitteilen. Diese heute als Resonanz bezeichnete 
Erscheinung? wird Herder über die Saitenspielmetapher zum Analogon für 
die Vermittlung von Empfindungen durch musikalische Töne sowie durch das 


ı Vgl. Rudy Le Menthéour, La Manufacture de maladies. La dissidence hygiénique de Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau (Paris: 2011), 25-6; Laure Spaltenstein, “Louie dans les réflexions sur harmonie 
du monde chez Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz et Johann Gottlob Krüger” in: Revue Germanique 
Internationale 27 (2018), 73-84, 74. 

2 Vgl. Silvan Moosmiiller, Laure Spaltenstein, Boris Previsi¢ (Hg.), Stimmungen und Vielstim- 
migkeit der Aufklärung (Göttingen: 2017), 15, 117,118, 190. 

3 Zur Resonanz als Denkfigur im langen 18. Jahrhundert vgl. die in der Bibliographie angeführ- 
ten Arbeiten von Caroline Welsh. 
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Wimmern, Ächzen, Stöhnen und dergleichen “Töne der Natur” (FHA 1, 705), 
also für zwei Formen nicht sprachlicher Kommunikation. Über den Bereich 
des Hörbaren hinaus parallelisiert Herder auch das Mitgefühl zwischen emp- 
findenden Lebewesen abgesehen vom Naturschrei, sowie die Wirkung griechi- 
scher Statuen auf ihren sie virtuell betastenden Betrachter und den Einfluss 
der Umgebung auf die Tiere mit der akustischen Sympathie. Dies soll an vier 
Schriften aufgezeigt werden, dem Vierten Kritischen Wäldchen (1769), der 
Abhandlung Über den Ursprung der Sprache (1772), der Plastik und der endgül- 
tigen Fassung der Schrift Vom Erkennen und Empfinden der menschlichen Seele 
(beide 1778). 


1 Die Erwähnungen der akustischen Sympathie im Vierten Kritischen 
Wäldchen 


Im 1744 erschienenen 41. Band des Zedlerschen Universallexikons werden drei 
Hauptbedeutungen des Begriffs “Sympathie” unterschieden, nämlich erstens 
“in der Natur-Lehre eine verborgene Uebereinstimmung zweyer Cörper und 
Neigung des einen zu dem andern”, zweitens “in der Arzney-Kunst [...] ent- 
weder die Mitempfindung, wenn ein Theil des Leibes, wo eigentlich der Sitz 
der Kranckheit nicht ist, um der Gemeinschafft willen, so es mit dem andern 
hat, Ungemach leidet” oder die “verborgene Krafft” gewisser “Heil-Mittel’, über 
deren Wirkung “man keine deutliche Rechenschafft geben kann”, und drittens 
“im moral[ischen] Verstande” die “besond[ere] natürlich[e] Zuneigung zwey- 
er Gemüther gegen einander”.* Der Autor des Eintrags ordnet die akustische 
Sympathie der ersten Kategorie zu: 


Zu den Arten der Sympathie gehöret auch auf gewisse masse daß 
Merckmahl, so sich an musicalischen Instrumenten ereignet. Man wird 
gewahr, wenn in einem Zimmer ein gewisses Instrument gerühret wird, 
und ein anderes seines gleichen henget an der Wand, so klinget dasselbe 
auch, ob es schon niemand angreifft, noch deutlicher aber ereignet es 
sich, wenn sie beyde auf dem Tische liegen, und auf einerley Art gespan- 
net [gestimmt] sind; dergleichen begiebt sich auch an zwey Glocken 
von einerley Klang, also starck, daß so gar kleine Kügelgen oder Erbsen, 
wenn sie auf die ruhende geleget werden und man die andere schlägt 
oder sonst rühret, darauf in die Höhe springen. Die Ursach ist, weil der 


4 Johann Heinrich Zedler, Großes vollständiges Universal-Lexicon aller Wissenschaften und 
Künste, Bd. 41 (Halle: 1744), Sp. 744-8. 
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Klang als eine zitternde Bewegung der Luft überall hin sich ausbreitet, 
und von einem Cörper erreget, gar leicht dem andern kann mitgethei- 
let werden. Daß aber solch Merckmahl von einer zitternden und fortge- 
pflanzten Bewegung der Luft herrühre, sehen wir daraus, weil, wenn ein 
solch Instrument auf ein Bette oder sonst wohin gestellet wird, woselbst 
diese zitternde Bewegung nicht kan fortgepflanzet werden, sich solches 
nicht ereignet.? 


In den Kapiteln des Vierten Kritischen Wäldchens, die der Musik als der Kunst 
des hörbar Schönen gewidmet sind,® bezieht sich Herder dreimal auf das in 
Zedlers Wörterbuch beschriebene Phänomen, allerdings ohne den Begriff 
“Sympathie” zu verwenden. Stattdessen greift er auf Verben aus dem Wortfeld 
des sprachlichen Dialogs zurück, nämlich “fragen”, “rufen” und “antworten”. Jede 
dieser Erwähnungen steht in einem anderen Argumentationszusammenhang.’” 
Die erste soll helfen, den von Herder statuierten Unterschied zwischen Schall 
und Ton zu verdeutlichen. Dem noch heutigen Sprachgebrauch gemäß fasst 
Herder im Vierten Kritischen Wäldchen den Schall als ein von der Physik qualita- 
tiv und von der Mathematik quantitativ erfassbares physikalisches Phänomen 
auf. Er definiert ihn als “eine bewegte Luftwelle”® und betrachtet ihn als einen 
komplexen Körper. Der Gegenstand des Gehörs als des Vermögens, das hör- 
bar Schöne wahrzunehmen ist für ihn aber nicht der Schall, sondern der Ton, 
der im menschlichen Gehör entsteht, unkörperlich und einfach ist und auf 
die Seele wirkt. Er formuliert zahlreiche Varianten dieser Gegenüberstellung. 
In einer davon nimmt er gleich auf zwei verschiedene Arten der akustischen 
Sympathie Bezug, wobei mit “Schall” und “undeutliche[m] Laut” ein Geräusch 
gemeint ist: 


Jedes Instrument im Ganzen erregt [in dessen Nähe ein Geräusch laut 
wird], gibt einen Schall, laut und vermischt, in dem alle Töne schlum- 
mern: so antwortet Klavier und Laute auf einen undeutlichen Laut, der 
es trifft, ebenso undeutlich; mit der ganzen Polytonie, die in ihm schläft, 
mit einem Schalle. Lasset diesem Instrument nahe, ein einzelner heller 
Ton tönen: wo wird in ihm nichts als dieser Ton antworten. Lasset zween 


5 Zedler, Großes vollständiges Universal-Lexicon, Sp. 747. 

6 2. Teil, Kapitel 6 bis 8, FHA 2, 336-66. 

7 Die im Folgenden nur knapp skizzierten Argumentationszusammenhänge werden näher 
erläutert in: Clemence Couturier-Heinrich, “Der Innigste, der Tiefste der Sinne’: Das Gehör 
in Herders Viertem Kritischen Wäldchen) in: Beate Allert (Hg.),J. G. Herder: From Cognition to 
Cultural Science/Von der Erkenntnis zur Kulturwissenschaft (Heidelberg: 2016), 79-94. 

8 FHA 2, 337. 
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Töne rufen, zween werden antworten, und so herauf bis sich viele Töne 
vermischen und der konfuse Schall ist wieder da.°? 


Die zweite hier erwähnte Art der Sympathie, bei der ein nicht gespieltes 
Instrument einen in seiner Nähe laut gewordenen deutlichen Ton seinerseits 
hören lässt, begegnet wieder an zwei weiteren Stellen der Ausführungen zur 
Musik im Vierten Kritischen Wäldchen. Herder vergleicht dort das mensch- 
liche Ohr mit einem “Klavier”! das “nur auf den ihm harmonischen Ton 
antwortet” beziehungsweise bei dessen “Widerschall [...] nur immer der Ton 
antwortet, der gefragt wird”! Die erste Formulierung steht im Zusammenhang 
von Herders Polemik gegen die Lehre des französischen Komponisten 
und Musiktheoretikers Jean-Philippe Rameau (1683-1764), wonach die 
Harmonie—die Akkorde, das heißt Kombinationen gleichzeitig zu hören- 
der Töne—der Musik zugrunde liegt, weil der Dur-Dreiklang in der natürli- 
chen Obertonreihe enthalten ist. Herder schließt sich dabei der Kritik an 
Rameau durch Jean-Jacques Rousseau an, dessen Ende 1767 (mit der Angabe 
1768) erschienenes Musikwörterbuch er nachweislich kannte.!? Die zweite 
Formulierung gehört zum Kernstück von Herders Argumentation im musik- 
ästhetischen Teil des Vierten Kritischen Wäldchens, nämlich zur Beantwortung 
der Frage, warum die einzelnen Töne “unabhängig von Höhe und Tiefe, von 
Stärke und Schwäche, von Länge und Kürze, ihrer innern Art nach, verschied- 
ne Eindrücke auf uns machen”! Die Vergleichbarkeit zwischen Ohr und 
Klavier gründet sich darin, dass die menschlichen Gehörnerven Herder zufol- 
ge ein Saitenspiel bilden. Unter dieser poetischen, unscharfen Bezeichnung 
hat man sich etwa eine antike Lyra oder Kithara (Leier) oder aber eine Harfe 
vorzustellen.!+ 


9 FHA 2, 343. 

10 Herder meint wohl eher ein “Clavier”, also ein Clavichord, vgl. Wolfgang Scherer, “Die 
Stimme und das Clavichord,” in: Friedrich Kittler, Thomas Macho, Sigrid Weigel (Hg.), 
Zwischen Rauschen und Offenbarung. Zur Kultur- und Mediengeschichte der Stimme 
(Berlin: 2002), 279-289. 

11 FHA 2, 345-7. 

12 Siehe FHA 2, 390, 392; zum sogenannten “Buffonisten-Streit” zwischen Rousseau und 
Rameau vgl. Scherer, “Die Stimme und das Clavichord,” 281. 

13 FHA 2, 343. 

14 Wolfgang Scherer erkennt in Herders “Saitenspiel” das Clavichord, jenes “Mode- und 
Masseninstrument” (Scherer, “Die Stimme und das Clavichord”, 280), das in der zweiten 
Hälfte des 18. Jahrhunderts im deutschsprachigen Raum weit verbreitet war. Er stützt 
sich dabei prazise auf die technischen Besonderheiten des damals beliebten “Claviers’, 
das nach 1800 vom Pianoforte, unserem “Klavier”, verdrängt wurde. Im ersten Teil der 
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2 Die Saitenspielmetapher 


Das innere Ohr enthält nach Herders Darstellung im Vierten Kritischen 
Wéaldchen in der Tat mehrere Nerven, die unterschiedlich lang und dick 
und zu einem Netzwerk mit baumartigen Verzweigungen verknüpft sind. 
Jeder Nerv besteht aus einzelnen Fasern. Für Verwirrung sorgt dabei Herders 
Gebrauch des Begriffs “Fiber”, mit dem er abwechselnd den Nerv als Ganzes 
und die einzelne Faser bezeichnet. Seine Verwendung der Saitenspielmetapher 
erscheint dagegen auf den ersten Blick konsequenter, indem er die Gesamtheit 
der Gehörnerven ein Saitenspiel beziehungsweise jeden Nerv eine Saite nennt: 
“Wir gehen die Schraubengänge und das Tympanum des Ohrs vorbei [...] und 
da treffen wir ein Saitenspiel von Gehörfibern an. [...] Der Schall, als Körper, 
oder sein Element, der Ton, als Linie, trifft also seine Saite im Spiele des 
Gehörs.”! Herder bezieht diese Metapher allerdings auch auf die “Nerven 
des Auges, die doch auch als Saitenspiele für die Farben betrachtet werden”.!? 
Die Verwendung von “Saitenspiel” im Plural legt nahe, dass er hier jeden Nerv 
einem Saitenspiel gleichsetzt. Herder unterscheidet drei Reaktionen des Nervs 
je nach der Eigenschaft des ihn treffenden Stimulus: 


Widrig ist der [Ton], der in seine Nerve in einer so ungleichartigen 
Richtung hineinzittert, daß alle Fasern gegen einander in eine so wider- 
natürliche Bewegung geraten, als wenn die Nerve zerspringen wollte. 
[...] Angenehm ist der Ton, der die Nerve in ihren Fasern homogen 
und also harmonisch berührt, und durchwallet; offenbar also hat diese 
Annehmlichkeit zwo Hauptarten. Die Nerve wird homogen angestrengt, 
und die Fibern auf einmal mehr gespannet; oder sie wird erschlaffet, und 
die Fibern fließen allmählich, wie in eine sanfte Auflösung über.!$ 


Herder macht anschließend auf den Zusammenhang zwischen der Anstrengung 
oder Erschlaffung des Nervs einerseits und dem Gefühl des Erhabenen oder 
des Schönen in der Seele andererseits aufmerksam, wie sie Edmund Burke 
in seiner Philosophical Enquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and 
Beautiful (1757) untersucht hatte. Auch in der Sprachursprungsschrift bezieht 


Kalligone (1800) schreibt Herder dann auch, die Musik spiele “in uns ein Clavichord, das 
unsere eigene innigste Natur ist” (FHA 8, 703). 

15 FHA 2, 347-9. 

16 FHA 2, 347-8. 

17 FHA2,348. 

18 FHA 2, 348-9. 
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er die Begriffe “Anstrengung” und “Spannung” auf die Nerven beziehungsweise 
auf die “Saiten des tierischen Gefühls”.!9 

Zur Aufstellung einer Analogie zwischen Nerv und Instrumentensaite ist 
Herder wahrscheinlich von Johann Gottlob Krügers Ausführungen in sei- 
ner Physiologie, dem zweiten Teil seiner ab 1740 erschienenen Naturlehre,?° 
angeregt worden. Herders Kenntnis von Krügers Traktat erhellt aus einem 
Manuskript zu Baumgartens Aesthetica, das Ulrich Gaier im ersten Band 
der Frankfurter Ausgabe zum ersten Mal veröffentlicht hat und ins Jahr 1767 
datiert.?! Dieses Stück mit dem Titel “Plan zu einer Aesthetik” enthält in einer 
Disposition unter der Rubrik “das Schöne in den Sinnen” einen Verweis auf 
“Krügers Physiologie”? Krügers Ansichten wurden Herder auch durch Johann 
Georg Sulzers Untersuchung über den Ursprung der angenehmen und unange- 
nehmen Empfindungen (1751-52 an der Berliner Akademie vorgetragen) und 
Moses Mendelssohns Briefe über die Empfindungen (1755) vermittelt. Nach 
Krüger bestehen die Häute der Nerven “aus lauter Fäsergen”, deren jedes 
“elastisch und gespannt ist”, so dass “es sich vollkommen in den Umständen 
[befindet], darinnen wir eine gespannte Saite auf einem musicalischen 
Instrumente antreffen”. Er erkennt dieser Analogie ausdrücklich heuristischen 
Wert zu und fährt fort: “Wenn eine gespannte Saite angestossen wird, so geräth 
sie in eine zitternde Bewegung [...]. Wenn nun die Nervenhäute nicht anders 
anzusehen sind, als wenn sie aus lauter solchen gespannten Saiten zusammen- 
gesetzt wären: so müssen sie ebenfals in eine zitternde Bewegung gerathen, 
wenn ein anderer Cörper mit zureichender Kraft an sie anstößt.”2? Daraus 


19 Vgl. FHA 1, 697, 705. 

20 Johann Gottlob Krüger, Naturlehre, 2. Teil: Physiologie, oder Lehre von dem Leben und der 
Gesundheit des Menschen (Halle: 1748). Krüger gehört zu den sogenannten Halleschen 
“vernünftigen Ärzten”, während Albrecht von Haller und seine Schüler in Göttingen 
tätig waren. Zu dieser Konstellation vgl. die zahlreichen einschlägigen Arbeiten von 
Carsten Zelle (siehe Bibliographie); sowie Hans-Peter Nowitzki, Der wohltemperierte 
Mensch. Aufklärungspsychologie im Widerstreit (Berlin: 2003); und Tanja van Hoorn, 
Entwurf einer Psychophysiologie des Menschen. Johann Gottlob Krügers Grundriß eines 
neuen Lehrgebäudes der Artzneygelahrtheit (1745) (Hannover: 2006). Wolfgang Proß 
meint, “Krügers Naturlehre [habe im Vierten Kritischen Wäldchen] eine größere Rolle 
gespielt [...] als die ausschließliche Berufung auf Haller erkennen läßt” (“Herder und die 
Anthropologie der Aufklärung,’ in: HwP 2, 879). Zu Herders stillschweigender Anlehnung 
an Krüger in diesem Text, vgl. auch Arne Stollberg, Ohr und Auge. Klang und Form. 
Aspekte einer musikästhetischen Dichotomie bei]. G. Herder, R. Wagner und Hans Schrecker 
(Stuttgart: 2006), 31-2; und Marie Louise Herzfeld-Schild, “Stimmung des Nervengeistes. 
Neurophysiologie und Musik im 18. Jahrhundert”, in: Moosmüller, Spaltenstein, Previsi¢, 
Stimmungen und Vielstimmigkeit der Aufklärung, 121-41, 137-41. 

21 Vel. FHA1, 1237. 

22 FHA 1, 668. 

23 Krüger, Physiologie, 585-6. 
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schließt Krüger, dass “die Empfindung vermittelst der zitternden Bewegung 
der Nervenhäute hervorgebracht”?* wird. Herder und Krüger gemeinsam ist 
die Analogie zur Instrumentensaite. Die Unterschiede zwischen Herders 
Darstellung der Gehörnerven im Vierten Kritischen Wäldchen und ihrer mögli- 
chen Vorlage bei Krüger sind jedoch deutlich erkennbar. Anatomisch korrekt 
geht Krüger von einem einzigen Nerv, der “zum Gehör dienet” und “sich in 
der Schnecke des Ohres ausbreitet”?> aus. Nach Krüger gilt die Analogie zur 
Instrumentensaite für die einzelnen Fasern, aus denen sich die Nervenhäute 
zusammensetzen. Diese “Fäsergen” geraten bei der Einwirkung eines Stimulus 
in nur eine Art der Bewegung, nämlich das Zittern, die Vibration. Wenn Herder 
die zitierten Stellen aus Krügers Physiologie gelesen hat, dann hat er sie einem 
Prozess der kreativen Aneignung unterzogen, den er selbst später, in Vom 
Erkennen und Empfinden, in Bezug auf Albrecht von Hallers Physiologie als 
epistemologische Utopie charakterisiert hat: “Hallers physiologisches Werk zur 
Psychologie erhoben und wie Pygmalions Statue mit Geist belebt—alsdenn 
können wir etwas übers Denken und Empfinden sagen.”?6 

In Vom Erkennen und Empfinden bezieht Herder die Saitenspielmetapher 
auf das Nervensystem als Ganzes, das er—unter Rückgriff auf eine andere 
Metapher—das “Nervengebäude” nennt.?7 Vom Nervensystem geht für ihn eine 
Faszination aus, der er sich schwärmerisch ergibt. Davon zeugt die Anhäufung 
von Metaphern in der einschlägigen Passage im zweiten Abschnitt des ersten 
Versuchs der Abhandlung. Herder nennt die Nerven “zarte Silberbande, 
dadurch der Schöpfer die innere und äußere Welt, und in uns Herz und Kopf, 
Denken und Wollen, Sinne und alle Glieder knüpfet”.?8 Er zieht eine Parallele 
zwischen dem äußeren “Medium”, das jeden Sinn mit seinen Gegenständen 
verbindet, zum Beispiel dem Licht beim Gesicht und dem Schall beim 
Gehör,?? und dem Nervensystem als innerem “Medium”? Die anschließende 
Aneinanderreihung von Metaphern gipfelt in die des Saitenspiels, die in einer 
rhetorischen Frage als besonders zutreffend charakterisiert wird: 


24 Krüger, Physiologie, 586. 

25 Krüger, Physiologie, 580-4. 

26 FHA 4, 340. Herder bezieht sich hier auf Hallers Elementa physiologiae corporis huma- 
ni, Bd. 4 (Lausanne: 1762), lib. rx, s. 11. Nach Jürgen Brummack beschreibt er an dieser 
Stelle sein eigenes “bewusst ausgeübtes Verfahren des philosophischen Pygmalion der 
Physiologie” (FHA 4, 1085). 

27 FHA 4, 346, 350. 

28 FHA 4, 350-1. 

29 Vgl. FHA 4, 347. 

30 FHA 4, 351. 
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Nenne man nun diesen lebendigen Geist, der uns durchwallet, Flamme 
oder Ather; gnug, er ist das unbegreifliche himmlische Wesen, das alles zu 
mir bringt und in mir eint. [...] Dieser innere Äther [...] muß alles empfan- 
gen und in sich verwandeln können. [...] Ein Gedanke, und Flammenstrom 
gießt sich vom Kopf zum Herzen. Ein Reiz, eine Empfindung und es blitzt 
Gedanke, es wird Wille, Entwurf, Tat, Handlung: alles durch Einen und 
denselben Boten. Wahrlich, wenn dieses nicht Saitenspiel der Gottheit 
heißt: was sollte so heißen? 


Herder wünscht sich, er hätte “nun Macht und Kenntnis gnug, dies edle 
Saitenspiel in seinem Bau, in seiner Führung und Knotung, Verschlingung und 
Verfeinerung darzustellen”?! In dieser, der endgültigen Fassung der Schrift 
Vom Erkennen und Empfinden (1778) scheint er sich von Krügers Auffassung 
der Nerven zu distanzieren, da er nun— wie Haller—die Vorstellung 
“elastischgespannte[r] Nerven”?2 zurückweist. Er schließt sich stattdessen 
der erwähnten Darstellung Hallers an, die er allerdings bewusst umdeutet, 
indem er dessen Beschreibung der Muskeltätigkeit als Zusammenziehung und 
Ausdehnung auch auf die Nerven überträgt.? Dieser Schritt ist in der Forschung 
verschiedentlich bewertet worden. Hugh Barr Nisbet sieht ihn zunächst als 
eine nachvollziehbare Entwicklung in Herders Menschenbild: letztere habe 
Herder in den 1770er Jahren dazu gebracht, “to prefer the vitalistic theories 
of Haller, as he interpreted them himself, to his own earlier, more materiali- 
stic and almost mechanistic ideas of 1769”.34 Dann unterstellt er Herder einen 
wenig konsequenten Eklektizismus in der Auffassung der Nerven: 


Herder thus favoured the vibratory theory oft he nerves throughout his 
life, even although it was originally a mechanistic conception (as used 
by Hobbes, Hartley and others); it probably appealed to his intensely 
musical nature. He used it in conjunction with the theories of electricity, 
nervous expansion and contraction, etc., in a characteristically eclectic 
fashion, with little or no regard for the exact observations of Haller.?® 


31 FHA 4,351. 

32 FHA 4, 353- 

33 Vgl. Brummacks Kommentar in FHA 4, 1084-5 und 1135. 

34 Hugh Barr Nisbet, Herder and the Philosophy and History of Science (Cambridge, England: 
1970), 255. 

35 Nisbet, Herder and the Philosophy and History of Science, 262; in Nisbets Darstellung fehlt 
Krüger ganz. 
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Wolfgang Proß hält Nisbets Vorwurf für unberechtigt, zumindest was die 
erste und die zweite Fassung der Schrift Vom Erkennen und Empfinden angeht. 
Herder habe dort “die Krügersche Theorie [...] mit Hallerschen Begriffen 
nur überformt, um seinen Ausführungen größere Aktualität zu verleihen”.36 
Überhaupt ist die Revision früherer Ansichten eine Konstante in Herders nie 
statischem, sondern immer in Entwicklung begriffenem Denken. 

Über das Nervensystem hinaus setzt Herder sowohl im Vierten Kritischen 
Wäldchenalsauchknapp ein Jahrzehntspäterin der Plastik und der Abhandlung 
Vom Erkennen und Empfinden das gesamte Empfindungsvermögen des 
Menschen einem Saitenspiel gleich. Im zweiten, dem mittleren Teil des Vierten 
Kritischen Wäldchens entwirft er seine eigenen ästhetischen Auffassungen. In 
Anlehnung an Rousseaus Unterscheidung zwischen morgenländischen und 
nordischen Völkern im Eintrag “Harmonie” des Musikwörterbuchs?” schreibt 
Herder in Bezug auf die “singende[n] Völker”—die “schon einfach gemach- 
te, wohlzuunterscheidende Töne reden, sie länger anhalten, und mit höhern 
Akzenten des Wohllauts bezeichnen’”— “die Natur selbst” habe für sie “gearbei- 
tet, und ihnen in einer feinern Himmelsluft feinere Sprach- und Hörwerkzeuge 
und gleichsam ein natürliches Saitenspiel der Empfindung gewebet”.?® Durch 
die Wahl eines Verbs aus einem anderen semantischen Feld überlagern sich 
allerdings die Vorstellung vom Saiteninstrument und die vom Gewebe. In der 
abschließenden Rekapitulation heißt es dann von der Musik, der schönen 
Kunst fürs Gehör: “Alle unsere Empfindungen werden hier ein Saitenspiel, 
dessen sich das, was Ton heißt [...] bemächtigt”3? Im vierten Abschnitt der 
Plastik führt Herder die Wirkung griechischer Statuen darauf zurück, dass 
die abgebildete Gestalt und der sie mit dem “Finger seines innern Sinnes” 
tastende Betrachter dasselbe Saitenspiel haben,*® so dass die Statue “durch- 
dringend unser Wesen, das ganze Saitenspiel Menschlicher Mitempfindung 


36 HWP 2, 1010, vgl. auch 1015-6; siehe auch Friedhelm Solms, Disciplina aesthetica. Zur 
Frühgeschichte der ästhetischen Theorie bei Baumgarten und Herder (Stuttgart: 1990), 
210; und Astrid Gesche, Johann Gottfried Herder: Sprache und die Natur des Menschen 
(Würzburg: 1993), 37-9. j 

37 Vgl. Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Écrits sur la musique, la langue, le théâtre, hrsg. von Bernard 
Gagnebin u. a. (Paris: 1995), 851. 

38 FHA 2, 352-3. 

39 FHA2, 406. 

40 FHA 4, 3u. Wie es Brummack in seinem Kommentar dankenswerterweise klar stellt, 
meint Herder nicht, “Statuen [wären] buchstäblich zu betasten, wohl aber, daß der 
nach Berkeleys Einsicht beim Raum- und Gegenstandssehen beteiligte Körperbezug 
hier dominant und deswegen auch theoretisch zu berücksichtigen ist” (FHA 4, 1006). 
Parallelformulierungen zum “Finger des innern Sinnes” finden sich u. a. ebd., 282 (“Finger 
unsers innern Geistes”) und 301 (“zarte[r] Finger des innern Sinnes”). 
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wecket”. Kennzeichnend für Herders Schreibweise ist der Umstand, dass er 
kurz zuvor die Schilderung des Achilles in der Ilias erwähnt hat: “wir sollen ihn 
nur in seinem Zorne sehen, auf die lieblichste Weise mit Freundschaft, Liebe, 
Vertraulichkeit und Saitenspiel vermählet”.*! Das Wort “Saitenspiel” steht hier 
im eigentlichen Sinn und bedeutet Lyra oder Kithara. Herder spielt damit auf 
die berühmte Episode von Achilles beim Spielen der Leier an,*? die in der 
ebenfalls 1778 zuerst erschienenen Übersetzung von Friedrich Leopold Graf 
zu Stolberg lautet: 


Päleus Sohn ergözte sein Herz mit der silbernen Leyer, 

Die er aus der Stadt des Aeetion hatte erbeutet. 

Zierlich war sie, mit Silber und feinem Kunstwerk geschmiicket; 
Sie ergözte sein Herz; er sang die Thaten der Helden. 
Schweigend saß Patroklos ihm gegen über, und harrte, 

Bis der Aiakide nun rasten würde vom Spiele.*3 


Leser von Herders Plastik können sich des Eindrucks nicht erwehren, erst die 


Nennung des von Achilles gespielten Instruments habe den Verfasser wieder 
auf die Saitenspielmetapher gebracht. In der Zwillingsschrift zur Plastik, näm- 
lich Vom Erkennen und Empfinden behauptet Herder, dass “ja nicht die starken, 
sondern die schwachen, feinen und zarten Empfindungen die Lieblingssaiten 


unsers Instruments sind”.** Die Saitenspielmetapher wird hier in der Wortwahl 
leicht variiert. Herder hätte sie gemäß der Grundthese der Abhandlung, 
wonach alle “Kräfte” des Menschen “lauter Äußerungen Einer und derselben 
Energie und Elastizität der Seele” sind, auf den ganzen Menschen mit all sei- 
nen Vermögen erweitern können.*° 


41 
42 
43 


44 


45 


FHA 4, 300 bzw. 299. 


Vgl. Ilias, 9. Gesang, V. 185-91. 

Friedrich Leopold Graf zu Stolberg, Homers Ilias verdeutscht, 2 Bde. (Flensburg: 1778), 
Bd. ı, 225-6. 

FHA 4, 378. Diese “schwachen, feinen und zarten Empfindungen” sind möglicherweise ein 
Echo auf Leibniz’ “petites perceptions”, von denen es im Vorwort zu den Nouveaux essais 
sur l'entendement humain heißt: “Ce sont elles, qui forment ce je ne say quoy, ces gouts, ces 
images des qualites des sens, claires dans l’assemblage, mais confuses dans les parties; ces 
impressions que les corps environnans font sur nous, et qui enveloppent l'infini; cette 
liaison que chaque estre a avec tout le reste de lunivers” (Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz, 
Nouveaux Essais sur l'entendement humain, = Sämtliche Schriften und Briefe, hrsg. von der 
Deutschen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, Reihe 6: Philosophische Schriften, 
Bd. 6 (Berlin: 1962), 54-5). 

FHA 4, 357- 
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In der Eingangspassage der Sprachursprungsschrift benutzt Herder die 
Saitenspielmetapher in Bezug auf das Tier als empfindende “Maschine”.* 
Er spricht von den “feinsten Saiten des tierischen Gefühls” und “ihrem gan- 
zen Spiele” und merkt an: “ich muß mich dieses Gleichnisses bedienen, weil 
ich für die Mechanik fühlender Körper kein besseres weiß!”*” Für Herder 
ist “das empfindsame Saitenspiel” Mensch und Tier gemeinsam, es kenn- 
zeichnet jedes “empfindsame Wesen”*® Durch die Wahl des dritten Mottos 
zum zweiten “Versuch” der Abhandlung Vom Erkennen und Empfinden über- 
nimmt Herder schließlich die tradierte Vorstellung vom Weltall, vom Ganzen 
der Natur als Saitenspiel an. Er führt nämlich eine sechszeilige Strophe aus 
Johann Philipp Lorenz Withofs Gedicht “Frühlings Gedanken” (1751) an, 
in deren Wortlaut er bewusst eingegriffen hat, um ihn zu verbessern.*? Im 
so erstellten Text heißt es von der Welt: “Sie war die Laute seiner [Gottes] 
Hand/die er zu seiner Lust erfand/er gab ihr Millionen Saiten/und jede 
klingt und jeder Klang tönt zum harmonischen Gesang/der Lehre seiner 
Heimlichkeiten.”5° Uber die Saitenspielmetapher knüpft Herder so an die 
den Mikrokosmos-Makrokosmos-Bezug erschließende Tradition in Neupla- 
tonismus und hermetischer Philosophie an.?! 


3 Die Verwendung des Begriffs “Sympathie” im übertragenen Sinne 


Mit Herders bildhafter Auffassung des menschlichen Empfindungsvermögens 
als eines Saitenspiels hängt zusammen, dass er sich die Vermittlung von 


46 _FHA1,705, 708. 

47  FHA1,697. 

48 FHA, 705 bzw. 698. Krüger meint in seiner Physiologie, dass “der menschliche Leib wol 
keiner Sache so ähnlich sey, als einem musicalischen Instrumente” (Krüger, Physiologie, 
645). In Herders Schrift Vom Erkennen und Empfinden begegnet für den Körper als Träger 
auch der “oberen” Vermögen die Metapher der Maschine: “zu meinem Zwecke betrach- 
te ich [das Othemholen] hier nur als den harmonischen Takt, mit dem die Natur unsre 
Maschine schwingen und mit Lebensgeist anhauchen wollte. So ist sie, bis auf die fein- 
sten Werkzeuge der Empfindungen und Gedanken in ewiger Anstrengung und Erholung” 
(FHA 4, 334). 

49 Vgl. FHA 4, 1134-5. 

50 FHA 4, 364. 

51 Der Mikrokosmos-Makrokosmos-Bezug wird in der Plastik zwar als Hypothese, aber 
explizit zum Ausdruck gebracht. In der sich aus der Bibel, der Edda, den Worten Homers 
und neuerer Dichter speisenden Lobpreisung der menschlichen Gestalt, die den dritten 
Abschnitt einnimmt, meint Herder, der Kopf entspreche dem Himmel, “wenn die große 
und kleine Welt übereinstimmen und der kleine Mensch Begriff und Auszug der großen 
Schöpfung sein soll” (FHA 4, 283). 
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Empfindungen durch musikalische Töne nach dem Modell der akustischen 
Sympathie vorstellt. So wie die Schwingungen einer gespielten Saite sich einer 
benachbarten, gleich gestimmten, nicht gespielten Saite mitteilen, so teilen 
sich der Analogie zufolge die in der Musik ausgedrückten Empfindungen 
dem Zuhörer mit. Gegen Ende des eigenen Ästhetik-Entwurfs im zweiten Teil 
des Vierten Kritischen Wäldchens erkennt Herder der Musik “Äußerungen des 
Gefühls, und Ausdruck” zu. Von ihren Tönen schreibt er, dass sie “in jedem einfa- 
chen Momente auf tausend neue Arten die Seele berühren, und tausend neue, 
verschiedne, aber innige, unmittelbare Empfindungen geben”. Insofern habe 
die Musik laut Herder “Nachahmung Menschlicher Leidenschaften”? Sie 
kennzeichnet sich durch “die Energische Kraft, das Pathos [...] das Tiefeindrin- 
gende auf die Seele”. In ihr liegt “sympathetische Wahrheit in Tönen”, womit 
gemeint ist, dass ihr gefühlsmäßiger Inhalt sich durch ein der akustischen 
Sympathie analoges Phänomen ohne Verfälschung in die Seele des Zuhörers 
überträgt.°® In dem Maße, wie sich durch die Musik Gefühle, Empfindungen, 
Leidenschaften mitteilen lassen, ist sie eine Sprache.5* Sie unterscheidet sich 
jedoch von der eigentlichen, der Wortsprache, sowohl qualitativ als auch 
quantitativ: die Sprache der musikalischen Töne ist natürlich, während die 
Wortsprache willkürlich ist; diese ist deutlicher, jene undeutlicher. Deshalb 
erscheint Herder die Kombination von Tönen und Worten zu Vokalmusik im 
Bereich des Leidenschaftlichen kontraproduktiv: 


[Musik] erregt eine Folge inniger Empfindungen; wahr aber nicht deut- 
lich, nicht anschauend, nur äußerst dunkel. Du warest, Jüngling! in ihrem 
dunkeln Hörsaale: sie klagte: sie seufzete: sie stürmte: sie jauchzete; du 


52 FHA 2, 405 bzw. 406. Schon in den spezifischen Musikkapiteln erwähnt Herder gedräng- 
ter “die Wunder der Nachahmung und den Ausdruck des Herzens” in der eigentlichen 
“Tonkunst” (FHA 2, 355). 

53 FHA 2, 406. Scherer nennt dieses Phänomen “sympathetische Verschaltung von Ohr und 
Stimme im Zeichen einer jederzeit am Hausinstrument [dem Clavichord] verifizierbaren 
Resonanztheorie” (Scherer, “Die Stimme und das Clavichord’, 286). 

54 Vgl. FHA 2, 406. In den behandelten Zeitraum fällt auch die Schrift Über die Wirkung 
der Dichtkunst auf die Sitten der Völker in alten und neuen Zeiten, die Herder 1777 schrieb 
und im Frühjahr 1778 schnell überarbeitete, nachdem sie den Preis der bayerischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften erhalten hatte. Dort fungiert die akustische Sympathie als 
Modell für die Vermittlung von Empfindungen durch die “Poesie” als “Sprache der Sinne”. 
Diese “wirkt [...] in alle gleichgestimmte, mitempfindende Seelen. Wie der Magnet das 
Eisen zieht, wie der Ton einer Saite die andre regt, wie jede Bewegung, Leidenschaft, 
Empfindung sich fortpflanzet und mitteilt, wo sie nicht Widerstand findet; so ist auch 
die Wirkung der Sprache der Sinne allgemein und im höchsten Grade natürlich” (FHA 4, 
154-5). 
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fühltest Alles, du fühltest mit jeder Saite mit—aber worüber wars, daß 
sie, und du mit ihr klagtest, seufzetest, jauchzetest, stiirmtest? Kein 
Schatte von Anschauung; Alles regte sich nur im dunkelsten Abgrunde 
deiner Seele, wie ein lebender Wind die Tiefe des Ozeans erregt. Wie? 
Wenn ein deutlicherer Menschlicher Ausdruck der Leidenschaft dazu 
käme, die die Tonkunst nur so undeutlich sagte? Menschlicher Ausdruck 
durch die Sprache? Ist zwar deutlicher; aber nur gar zu deutlich. Da diese 
willkürlich, da sie mit der Natur der Empfindungen also nicht so innig 
verbunden ist: so wird sie zwar aufklären, aber nicht verstärken: sie wird 
eher abwenden und schwächen. 


Herder äußert sich nicht darüber, wessen Gefühle sich durch die Musik 
dem Zuhörer mitteilen. Der Leser des Vierten Kritischen Wäldchens 
erfährt nicht, für welche Instanz im Prozess der Musikproduktion die im 
Sympathie-Experiment gespielte, zuerst vibrierende Saite steht. Diese kann 
nämlich entweder auf den Urheber des Stücks, den Komponisten, oder auf 
den vortragenden Musiker verweisen. Beide können übrigens auch in eins 
fallen. Herder gibt zwei Beispiele für die psychische Wirkung der Musik 
auf den Zuhörer. Er entnimmt sie aber literarischen Darstellungen aus dem 
Schaffen John Drydens beziehungsweise Johann Wilhelm Ludwig Gleims.5® 
Er nennt— und sei diese Nennung noch so vage—kein einziges Musikstück, 
das er selbst hätte hören können. Die in den erwähnten Beispielen herauf- 
beschworene Vorstellung ist die des extemporierenden Rhapsoden, der sei- 
nen Gesang im gleichen Moment erfindet, vorträgt und auf der Lyra oder 
Kithara begleitet. Daneben begegnet das Bild der akustischen Sympathie 
dem Leser des Vierten Kritischen Wäldchens auch in den widersprüchli- 
chen Stellungnahmen zu der These, die Musik sei aus der Nachahmung des 
Vogelgesangs entstanden. Herder greift auf Karl Wilhelm Ramlers Schäferode 
“An Lycidas” zurück, um die Musik der “singende[n] Völker”?” zu evozieren, 
die südlicher, beziehungsweise östlicher, jedenfalls ursprünglicher leben 
als seine deutschen Zeitgenossen. Er lässt dabei Teile der Vorlage aus und 
formuliert die wiedergegebenen teils aus ästhetischem, teils, wie hier abge- 
druckt, aus inhaltlichem Antrieb um: 


55 FHA 2, 407. 

56 Vgl. FHA 2, 351, 356; siehe dazu Couturier-Heinrich, “Der Innigste, der Tiefste der Sinne,” 
91-2. 

57 FHA 2,352. 
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Wen aber, o Lycidas, 

wen seine Mutter unter den göttlichen 

Gesängen froher Nachtigallchör’ empfing, 

Ununterwiesen wird er als Knabe schon 

Toneinfalt lieben [im Original: die Frühlingsbluhme singen], 
und sie in den unharmonischen [nicht harmonisierten, akkordlosen] 
Melodien der Nachtigall und aller himmlischen Sänger mitempfinden, 
und sie in den unharmonischen Akzenten aller Leidenschaft der Natur 
mit jeder neuen holden Biegung und Verschiedenheit, wie eine gleich- 
gestimmte zarte Saite, innig erkennen, und sympathetisch wiederholen, 
und auf ewig in sich einbeben, und mit jedem Momente eines Tons ein 
fühlbareres Geschöpf werden, und 

— —froh bestürzt 

sich einen Sänger grüßen hören 

und ein Monarch unsrer Empfindungen sein.°® 


In seinem dazwischen geschobenen Kommentar fügt Herder durch den 
expliziten Vergleich “wie eine gleichgestimmte zarte Saite” und das Adverb 
“sympathetisch” das Bild der akustischen Sympathie ausdrücklich hinzu. Es 
steht für die bei Ramler angelegte und von Herder übernommene Vorstellung 
einer bruchlosen Kontinuität zwischen dem Gesang der Vögel und dem des 
Schäfers, den Herder durch die Charakteristik als “Sohn der Natur”°® in den 
Naturzustand zurückversetzt wahrnimmt. Etwas weiter unten aber wider- 
legt Herder entschieden die Annahme, “Vogelnachahmung [sei] die erste 
Musik gewesen”: “nichts in der Welt [sei nämlich] unnatürlicher und dem 
Fortgang des menschlichen Geistes widersprechender” als sie.6° Herder stützt 
sich unter anderem auf die in der Form von rhetorischen Fragen formulierte 
Feststellung, dass eine Gefühlsübertragung zwischen Tier und Mensch über 
den Vogelgesang nicht funktioniert: 


[W]as hört wohl der ungebildete Mensch in dem Gesange der Nachtigall, 
was für ihn war? Hört er die Akzente der Leidenschaft in ihr [sic, wohl 
eher: in ihm, dem Gesang], die die Nachtigall selbst fühlet; die nur ihr 


58 FHA 2, 354-5; im Original heißt es “Dichter” statt “Sänger” (vgl. Karl Friedrich Ramler, 
Oden (Berlin: 1768), 45). 


59 FHA 2,355. 
60 FHA 2, 362-3. 
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Gatte [Artgenosse®!] sympathetisch höret? Verstehet er also das Band 
ihrer Töne, was in jeder Biegung und Lenkung, in Höhe und Tiefe, in 
Stärke und Schwäche bloß von Leidenschaft und Empfindung gezogen 
wird? Nein!® 


In der Preisschrift Über den Ursprung der Sprache greift Herder ein benachbartes 
Thema auf; nämlich die Vermittlung von Empfindungen durch den Naturschrei, 
eine Form der Mitteilung, die der Darstellung in diesem Text zufolge im 
Unterschied zur musikalischen auch zwischen Tier und Mensch sowie zwi- 
schen Tier und Tier stattfindet. Herder fängt bekanntlich seine Überlegungen 
zum Ursprung der Sprache mit der Erörterung jener Mensch und Tier gemein- 
samen Sprache aus “unmittelbaren Lauten der Empfindung” an:6? 


Selbst die feinsten Saiten des tierischen Gefühls [...|—-selbst die Saiten, 
deren Klang und Anstrengung gar nicht von Willkür und langsamen 
Bedacht herrühret [...], selbst die sind in ihrem ganzen Spiele, auch 
ohne das Bewußtsein fremder Sympathie zu einer Äußerung auf andre 
Geschöpfe gerichtet. Die geschlagne Saite tut ihre Naturpflicht:—sie 
klingt! Sie ruft einer gleichfühlenden Echo: selbst wenn keine da ist, 
selbst wenn sie nicht hoffet und wartet, daß ihr eine antworte.6* 


Der Begriff “Sympathie” steht hier zugleich im übertragenen, “moralischen” 
Sinne und im eigentlichen, akustischen Sinne als Metapher, die dann im zwei- 
ten Satz unter Rückgriff auf eine wirkungsvolle Personifizierung weiter ausge- 
führt wird. Die von der finalen Präposition zu eingeleitete Ergänzung “zu einer 
Äußerung” ließe sich durch eine Infinitivgruppe ersetzen: die Saiten des tieri- 
schen Gefühls sind auf andere Geschöpfe gerichtet, um etwas, nämlich heftige 
Empfindungen, starke Leidenschaften? zu äußern. Die dadurch suggerierte 
“intentionale Komponente”, so Ulrich Gaier in seinem Kommentar,®® wird 
aber durch den vorangegangenen Relativnebensatz “deren Klang und Anstren- 
gung gar nicht von Willkür und langsamen Bedacht herrühret” widerlegt. 
Tatsächlich geht die Mitteilung von Empfindungen durch Naturschreie auf ein 


61 Vgl. Deutsches Wörterbuch, Bd. 4, Sp. 1496: “die heutige bedeutung [von Gatte] ist nur die 
einzelne anwendung einer ursprünglich allgemeineren |...]: gaten sind eigentlich zwei oder 
mehr, menschen oder dinge, die genau zusammengehören, zusammenpassen u. ähnl.; vergl. 
Gattung”. 

62 FHA 2, 362. 

63 FHA 1, 707. 

64 FHA, 697-8. 

65 Vgl. FHA1, 697. 

66 FHA1, 1287. 
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“helles”, “unmittelbares Naturgesetz” zurück, dem das fühlende Individuum, 
ob Mensch oder Tier, sich nicht entziehen kann, so dass es “selbst ohne Willkür 
und Absicht jede [seiner lebhaften Empfindungen] in Laut äußern muß”67 
Dieses Gesetz lautet: “Ton der Empfindung soll das sympathetische Geschöpf 
in denselben Ton versetzen!”, wo “Ton” das zweite Mal im übertragenen Sinne 
etwa “Gemütszustand”, “Gefühlslage” bedeutet.68 

Das “empfindsame Wesen‘, das diesem Naturgesetz gehorcht, ist zwar “zart- 
besaitet; aber die Natur hat in diese Saiten Töne verborgen, die, gereizt und 
ermuntert, wieder andre gleich zart gebaute Geschöpfe wecken, und wie durch 
eine unsichtbare Kette, einem entfernten Herzen Funken mitteilen können, für 
dies ungesehene Geschöpf zu fühlen”.69 Interessanterweise kombiniert Herder 
hier die Grundanalogie zwischen Empfindungsmitteilung und akustischer 
Sympathie mit anderen, gleichsam konkurrierenden Bildern. Er vergleicht die 
Kommunikation durch Naturlaute mit einer “Kette” und setzt die mitgeteilten 
Empfindungen metaphorisch “Funken” gleich. Dieser Bilderschatz vermehrt 
sich noch an der Stelle, wo Herder die Übertragung des Schmerzes vom Tier 
zum Menschen thematisiert: 


Wer ists, dem bei einem zuckenden, wimmernden Gequälten, bei einem 
ächzenden Sterbenden, auch selbst bei einem stöhnenden Vieh, wenn 
seine ganze Maschine leidet, dies Ach, nicht zu Herzen dringe?—Wer ist 
der fühllose Barbar? Je harmonischer das empfindsame Saitenspiel selbst 
bei Tieren mit andern Tieren gewebt ist: desto mehr fühlen selbst diese 
miteinander; ihre Nerven kommen in eine gleichmäßige Spannung, ihre 
Seele in einen gleichmäßigen Ton, sie leiden würklich mechanisch mit. 
Und welche Stählung seiner Fibern!— Welche Macht, alle Öffnungen sei- 
ner Empfindsamkeit zu verstopfen gehört dazu, daß ein Mensch hiege- 
gen taub und hart werde!” 


Herder zufolge muss “ein Blindgeborner gegen die Klagen eines leidenden Tiers” 
empfindlicher sein, weil “eben durch [seine Blindheit sein] Gehör weniger zer- 
streut, horchender und mächtig eindringender werde. Da lauschet er also im 


67  FHA1,698. 

68 FHA, 707. Für eine Parallelformulierung in mehreren Anläufen siehe ebd., 698, wobei 
Herder “sympathetisch” zu “mitfühlend” verdeutscht. Nach Norbert Waszek nimmt 
Herder in der Sprachursprungsschrift David Humes Auffassung der Sympathie aus dem 
zweiten Band seines Treatise of Human Nature (1739) wieder auf (vgl. Norbert Waszek, 
“Ossian et Hume: deux references écossaises dans le Traité sur l'origine de la langue,’ in: 
Revue Germanique Internationale 20 (2003): 109-19, insbesondere 10 und 116-8. 

69 FHA1, 698. 

70 FHA1, 705-6. 
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Finstern, in der Stille seiner ewigen Nacht, und jeder Klageton geht ihm, um so 
inniger und schärfer, wie ein Pfeil, zum Herzen!”” Indem Herder nicht “harmo- 
nisch gestimmt”, sondern “harmonisch gewebt” verwendet, führt er als neue 
metaphorische Umschreibung für die Kommunikation durch Naturschreie das 
Gewebe ein, das also die gleiche Rolle spielt wie im vorigen Zitat die Kette. Das, 
was sich von einem Individuum auf das andere überträgt, ist kein Funke mehr, 
sondern ein Pfeil. Die Komparativformen (“je harmonischer ... desto mehr”) 
weisen auf Grade der Sympathie hin. Herder pendelt nämlich zwischen der 
Auffassung, dass die Vermittlung von Empfindungen durch “Geschrei”, “Töne”, 
“unartikulierte Laute” kraft eines universalen Gesetzes unter allen fühlenden 
Lebewesen uneingeschränkt stattfinde, und der Vorstellung, dass jede Gattung 
“unter sich” eine solche Natursprache habe, die einer anderen Gattung desto 
verständlicher sei, je “verwandt[er]” beide Gattungen miteinander seien.”? 

Feststeht dagegen, dass diese Laute nicht die eigentlich menschliche Sprache 
konstituieren, nach deren Ursprung Herder in der Abhandlung sucht. Zwar 
findet er “in allen Sprachen des Ursprungs [...] noch Reste dieser Naturtöne”.73 
Er meint sogar, dass “auch selbst bei uns”, also in den erwachsenen, ja vergreis- 
ten europäischen Sprachen, “oft die höchsten Donner der Beredsamkeit, die 
mächtigsten Schläge der Dichtkunst, und die Zaubermomente der Aktion, die- 
ser Sprache der Natur, durch Nachahmung, nahe[kommen]”.”* Aber er lehnt 
es ab, “aus diesem Geschrei der Empfindungen den Ursprung menschlicher 
Sprache zu erklären, denn’, so fragt er rhetorisch, “ist diese nicht offenbar ganz 
etwas anders?”75 

Im dritten Kapitel des zweiten Abschnitts der Plastik diskutiert Herder 
Aristoteles’ “Entschuldigung” “häßliche[r] Vorstellungen in der Kunst durch 
‘die Neigung unsrer Seele sich Ideen zu erwecken und an der Nachahmung zu 
vergnügen”. Er lässt sie für die Bildhauerkunst nicht gelten, denn 


[...] das Gefühl ist zu dieser betrachtenden Kontemplation und Ideen- 
weckung der dunkelste, langsamste, trägste Sinn; da er doch im 
Empfinden der schönen Form der Erste und Richter sein muß. Er, Ideen 
und Nachahmung vergessend, fühlt nur, was er fühlt; dies regt seine innere 
Sympathie dunkel aber um so tiefer. Eine zerstörte, häßliche, mißbildete 


71 + FHA41,706. 

72 ¥FHA1, 697 bzw. 699. 

73  FHA1,701. 

74 +FHA1,707. 

75 FHA 1, 708 (siehe dazu Jürgen Trabant, “Vom Ohr zur Stimme. Bemerkungen zum 
Phonozentrismus zwischen 1770 und 1830,” in: Hans Ulrich Gumbrecht, Karl Ludwig 
Pfeiffer (Hg.), Materialität der Kommunikation (Frankfurt a.M.: 1988), 63-79, 73-4). 
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Gestalt [...], gar ein Sterbender im Todeskampf, ein Verwesender im Kampf 
mit den Wiirmern—grausende Objekte für die langsame fühlende Hand, 
die statt Ideen Abscheu und statt Nachahmung dessen, was ist, schreckli- 
che Zerrüttung dessen, was nicht mehr ist, wahrnimmt.”6 


Die scheinbare Tautologie, der Tastsinn fühle nur, was er fühle, lässt sich dahin- 
gehend interpretieren, dass das Verb fühlen das erste Mal das “Empfinden der 
schönen Form”, das zweite Mal die taktile Wahrnehmung bezeichnet. Durch 
Sympathie überträgt sich das, was die abgebildete Figur empfindet, auf den 
Betrachter, wie im folgenden Zitat die beiden Possessivartikel in der ersten 
Person Singular verdeutlichen: bei solchen Statuen “soll ich mich blind und 
langsam durchtasten, daß alle [sic] mein Fleisch und Gebein sich zernagt füh- 
let, und der Tod durch meine Nerven schauert!—”77 Auf die beiden Ebenen 
des Fühlens, also das Betasten—auch wenn dieses wiederum nicht konkret 
im eigentlichen Sinne zu verstehen ist—und das Empfinden der Schönheit, 
kommt Herder im vierten Abschnitt der Schrift zurück. Dort meint er, “nur 
die anbrechende oder gemäfsigte Leidenschaft und Handlung” sei einer schö- 
nen Darstellung fähig. Mit Blick auf Körperteile, die im “höchsten Tone”, also 
auf dem Höhepunkt des Affekts oder der Anstrengung abgebildet sind, veran- 
schaulicht er: “[M]an taste alle diese Glieder, und man wird Mechanisch, wie 
geistig, das Abweichen von aller schönen Form und Handlung fühlen.”® Das kur- 
siv gedruckte Adverb mechanisch verweist auf das physikalische Phänomen 
der Sympathie zurück. 

Herder zufolge sind griechische Statuen von “Göttern und Göttinnen” auch 
deshalb schön, weil sie jeweils den “Charakter dieses Gottes und keines andern” 
darstellen, so dass “der Dämon, der Charakter, der Eine Göttliche Lebensgeist 
[d. h. derjenige der abgebildeten mythologischen Figur] ganz und allein” in 
dem entsprechenden Bildhauerwerk erscheint.’? Wie aus Trotz exemplifiziert 
der Weimarer Superintendent diese These an einem hochgradig heiklen, ja am 
“schwerste[n]” Beispiel überhaupt, dem schlummernden Hermaphroditen aus 
der Villa Borghese.®° Herder hatte in Mannheim und Kassel Abgüsse dieser 


76 FHA 4, 272. 

77 FHA4 271. 

78 FHA4,306. 

79 FHA 4, 299. 

80 Nach Herder ist “in [Bildsäulen], selbst in schlummernden Hermaphroditen, [...] eigent- 
lich keine Unzucht” (FHA 4, 266); vgl. “Gemeißelte Sinnlichkeit. Herders Anthropologie des 
Plastischen und die Spannungen darin’ (Helmut Pfotenhauer, Um 1800. Konfigurationen 
der Literatur, Kunstliteratur und Ästhetik (Tübingen: 1991), 79-102). 
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Statue gesehen, wie er Caroline am 11. oder 14. November 1772 berichtete.®! Er 
kannte natürlich Winckelmanns Beschreibung in den Anmerkungen über die 
Geschichte der Kunst (1764) und in der von Friedrich Justus Riedel besorgten 
zweiten Auflage der Geschichte der Kunst des Altertums (1776). Der mytholo- 
gischen Erzählung zufolge vereinigte Zeus Hermaphroditos, den Sohn von 
Hermes und Aphrodite, mit der Nymphe Salmacis, die vergeblich um ihn 
geworben hatte, auf Drängen dieser zu einem einzigen Körper mit weiblichen 
Formen und männlichem Geschlechtsteil. Der spezifische Charakter des 
Hermaphroditen besteht nach Herder in sexuellen Regungen und Fantasien, 
die er in einem Oxymoron umschreibt und deren Übermittlung an den 
Betrachter er ins Bild der akustischen Sympathie fasst:8? 


Wer (um so gleich ein Schwerstes anzuführen) wer je am berühmten 
Hermaphroditen stand und nicht fühlte, wie in jeder Schwingung und 
Biegung des Körpers, in allem, wo er berührt und nicht berührt, bacchi- 
scher Traum und Hermaphroditismus herrschet, wie er auf einer Folter 
süßer Gedanken und Wollust schwebt, die ihm, wie ein gelindes Feuer, 
durch seinen ganzen Körper dringet—wer dies nicht fühlte und in sich 
[nicht] gleichsam unwillkürlich den Nach- oder Mitklang desselben 
Saitenspiels wahrnahm; dem können meine nicht und keine Worte es 
erklären.83 


Verallgemeinernd stellt Herder fest, dass die Wirkung der Statue auf den 
Betrachter sich sogar auf das Körperliche erstreckt: 


Ich weiß nicht, ob ich ein Wort wagen und es Statik oder Dynamik nen- 
nen soll, was da von Menschlicher Seele in den Kunstkörper gegossen, 
jeder Biegung, Senkung, Weiche, Härte, wie auf einer Waage zugewogen, 
in jeder lebt und beinahe die Gewalt hat, unsre Seele in die nämliche 
sympathetische Stellung zu versetzen. Jedes Beugen und Heben der Brust 


81 Vgl. FHA 4,1049. 

82 Ein konkurrierendes, im Text häufiger vorkommendes Bild für die Wirkung der Statue auf 
den Betrachter ist das der Rede, die zugleich sinnlicher Stimulus und Herausforderung 
zum Erfassen einer Bedeutung ist (vgl. FHA 4, 297, 299, 300, 307). 

83 FHA 4, 300. Schon in der Skizze Von der Bildhauerkunst fürs Gefühl aus dem Spätherbst 
1769 hatte Herder in Bezug auf die Statue geschrieben: “es muß ein Geist in diesem 
Fühlbaren wohnen, der unmittelbar zu unserm Geiste spreche: durch eine Sympathie, 
durch eine Anziehung, die sich der Wollust nähert” (Emil Gottfried von Herder, Herders 
Lebensbild, Bd. 2 (Erlangen: 1846), 361-79, 371). 
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und des Knies, und wie der Körper ruht und wie in ihm die Seele sich 
darstellt, geht stumm und unbegreiflich in uns hinüber.84 


Herder unterstreicht die Bewegung, die von der Statue ausgeht und den 
Betrachter zum Ziel hat.8° Er betont, “wie die Seele [der abgebildeten Gottheit 
oder des sie abbildenden Künstlers] in jedem Charakter, in jeder Stellung und 
Leidenschaft in uns wiirke’,®® und weiter das “Durch- und In uns Leben [im 
Druckmanuskript: zu uns Leben], das aus [den Statuen] gehet”. Gleichzeitig 
suggeriert er eine Gegenbewegung von dem Betrachter aus auf die Statue 
hin, die “mit uns beseelt” werde.®’ Herder definiert die “innere Sympathie”, die 
dabei zum Tragen kommt, als “Gefühl und Versetzung unseres ganzen mensch- 
lichen Ichs in die durchtastete Gestalt”88 Doch nicht nur der Ästhetiker und 
Kunsttheoretiker in Herder meldet sich in der Plastik zu Wort, sondern auch 
der Geschichtsphilosoph und begeisterte Verklärer des antiken Griechenlands 
im Geiste Winckelmanns. Diesem erscheint eine sympathetische Wirkung 
griechischer Bildhauerwerke auf das moderne deutsche Publikum unmöglich, 
wobei die drastischen Akzente des Sturm und Drang-Stils wieder anklingen: 


84 FHA 4, 301. 

85 Diese Bewegung wird schon am Schluss des ersten Abschnitts der Plastik in die Formel 
gefasst: “Eine Bildsäule kann mich umfassen” (FHA 4, 259). Dass “die Initiative zum 
sinnlichen Akt der Umarmung von dem Kunstwerk [ausgeht]” und so “das materielle 
Kunstobjekt, dem üblicherweise in der Konstellation Betrachter—Kunstwerk die passive 
Rolle des bewunderten Gegenstandes zugewiesen ist, den aktiven Part” übernimmt, stellt 
für Wolfgang Adam “eine fundamentale Umkehrung des Rezeptionsvorgangs von Kunst” 
dar (Wolfgang Adam, “Herder und die Plastik. Theorie und Autopsie. Mit einem unver- 
öffentlichten Brief von Eduard Spranger” in: Elisabeth Décultot, Gerhard Lauer (Hg.), 
Herder und die Künste. Ästhetik, Kunsttheorie, Kunstgeschichte (Heidelberg: 2013), 221-52, 
232). 

86 FHA4,299. 

87 FHA 4, 301. 

88 FHA 4, 297. Zu Herders Rückgriff auf den Sympathie-Begriff im Zusammenhang mit 
der Rezeption von Bildhauerkunst vgl. Inka Miilder-Bach, “Eine ‘neue Logik fiir den 
Liebhaber: Herders Theorie der Plastik,” in: Hans-Jürgen Schings (Hg.), Der ganze 
Mensch. Anthropologie und Literatur im 18. Jahrhundert (Stuttgart: 1994), 341-370, 369. 
Daniel Dumouchel merkt diesbeziiglich an, Herder setze seine Theorie der Sympathie 
anscheinend in keine Beziehung zu denjenigen von David Hume, Adam Smith oder 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau, die der Sympathie komplexe Operationen der Einbildungskraft 
zugrunde legen würden (Daniel Dumouchel, “Les lecons de la sculpture. Origine de 
Yexpérience esthétique et genèse de l’art dans les Kritische Wälder et dans Plastik, in: 
Décultot, Lauer, Herder und die Kiinste, 203-20, 212). Wolfgang Prof zufolge bezeugt 
der 1784 erschienene erste Teil der Ideen zur Philosophie der Geschichte der Menschheit 
(Buch 4, Kapitel 6) dagegen Herders Rezeption der Sympathie-Theorien von Shaftesbury, 
Adam Smith und Hutcheson, vgl. HwP 3/2, 298-300. 
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“Stellet Griechische Statuen hin, daß jeder Hund an sie pisset, und ihr könnt 
dem Sklaven, der sie täglich vorbeigeht, dem Esel, der seine Bürde schleppt, 
kein Gefühl geben, zu merken, daß sie da sei [sic] und er ihr gleich werde’? 
Hier führt Herder im Ansatz die Überlegungen fort, die er in der frühen 
Schrift Haben wir noch jetzt das Publikum und Vaterland der Alten? (1765) abge- 
brochen hatte.°° 

Das Verhältnis zwischen der sinnlichen Erfahrung und ihrer schriftlichen 
Vermittlung erscheint in der Plastik zwiespältig. An manchen Stellen behauptet 
Herder den Vorrang der Autopsie vor der Textlektüre und meint, die schriftlich 
fixierte Beschreibung der Statue vermöge es nicht, den von dieser unmittel- 
bar gemachten Eindruck auszulösen. Rhetorisch fragt er: “Wenn der schöne 
Nacken bei Bacchus herabfleußt, und Venus aus dem Bade mit ihrem gebo- 
gnen Rücken der Taube herauftritt, und der schöne Torso da sitzt und sinnet— 
doch wie kann ich beschreiben? Und was hilft beschreiben, wenn man nicht 
selbst sieht und das schöne Gebürge hinabgleitet?”?”! Damit kommt er der im 
Journal meiner Reise im Jahr 1769 an sich selbst gestellten Forderung entgegen. 
Dort verlässt Herder nämlich eingangs demonstrativ die “Studierstube’, in der 


u 


er “ein Tintenfaß voller gelehrter Schriftstellerei”, “ein Wörterbuch von Künsten 
und Wissenschaften [...], die er nicht gesehen habe und nicht verstehe”, “ein 
Repositorium voll Papiere und Bücher” geworden sei,9* und bekenntsich ebenso 
nachdrücklich zu “mehrern Erfahrungen”.?3 Andererseits betreibt er als Autor 
der Plastik selbst massiv die textuelle Mediatisierung von Sinneserfahrungen. 
Im Vierten Kritischen Wäldchen schaltet er sogar eine schriftliche Vermittlung 
zweiten Grades ein, indem er Texte anderer Autoren zur Wirkung der Musik 
statt von ihm gehörter Musikstücke anführt.?* Auch nach der im Reisejournal 
proklamierten Wende meint er, “selbst lesend” beziehungsweise “selbst in der 
Beschreibung” könne man die Wirkung hässlicher Statuen, wenn auch abge- 
schwächt, spüren.? In einer mit Hilfe eines Hamlet-Zitats hervorgehobenen 
rhetorischen Geste wendet er sich von der Vermittlung durch einen inadäqua- 
ten überlieferten Text ab und beschwört den Geist sowohl des griechischen 
Bildhauers als auch des göttlichen Schöpfers der menschlichen Gestalt, damit 
sein eigener Text möglichst die gleiche Wirkung entfalte wie die Statue selbst: 


89 FHA 4,303. 

90 Vgl. FHA1, 47. 

91 FHA 4, 294-5 (siehe auch die oben zitierte Passage zum Hermaphroditen, ebd., 300). 
92 FHA 9/2,13. 

93 FHA 9/2, 109. 

94 Vgl. FHA 4, 351, 356. 

95 Vgl. FHA 4, 274, 294. 
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Doch gnug geredet. Wir treten an eine Bildsäule, wie in ein heiliges 
Dunkel, als ob wir jetzt erst den simpelsten Begriffund Bedeutung der Form 
und zwar der edelsten, schönsten, reichsten Form, eines Menschlichen 
Körpers, uns ertasten müßten. Je einfacher wir dabei zu Werke gehen, und 
wie dort Hamlet sagt, alle Alltags-Kopien und das Gemal und Gekritzel 
von Buchstaben und Zügen aus unserm Gehirn wegwischen: desto mehr 
wird das stumme Bild zu uns sprechen und die heilige Kraftvolle Form, 
die aus den Händen des größten Bildners kam und von seinem Hauch 
durchwehet dastand, sich unter der Hand, unter dem Finger unsers 
innern Geistes beleben. Der Hauch dessen, der schuf, wehe mich an, daß 
ich bei seinem Werke bleibe, treu fühle und treu schreibe!—96 


Der Sympathie-Begriff begegnet in der Plastik nicht nur als Metapher aus dem 
Bereich akustischer Phänomene, sondern auch mit der allgemein üblichen 
Bedeutung. Herder zufolge ist eine Statue als Darstellung einer in Handlung 
versetzten Menschengestalt desto schöner, je mehr jeder Körperteil seine 
Rolle in dieser Handlung erfüllt, je mehr also mit Herders eigenen Worten 
“jedes Glied” “seinem Zweck entspricht” beziehungsweise “bedeutet, was 
es bedeuten soll”. Diese Qualität wird umschrieben als “Durchschein, Form, 
sinnlicher Ausdruck der Vollkommenheit zum Zwecke, wallendes Leben, 
Menschliche Gesundheit”, welche wiederum nichts anderes als “Schönheit” 
seien, die durch die Sympathie rezipiert werde: “[N]ur innere Sympathie, 
d. i. Gefühl und Versetzung unseres ganzen menschlichen Ichs in die durchtaste- 
te Gestalt ist Lehrerin und Handhabe der Schénheit.”9” Nach dem Deutschen 
Wörterbuch bedeutet “Handhabe’ in der “neuere[n] sprache”—angeführt wer- 
den Beispiele aus den Schriften Goethes, Stolbergs, Tiecks und Jean Pauls—im 
übertragenen Sinne “etwas, woran ein vorschlag, eine untersuchung, unter- 
nehmung, behandlung angelehnt werden kann, angriffspunkt”, also Stütze 
beziehungsweise Anhaltspunkt. Im zitierten Satz verwendet Herder das Wort, 
wie mir scheint, im Sinne von Maßstab, Kriterium. Die Sympathie erscheint 
hier gemäß der gängigen Vorstellung als eine Bewegung vom Subjekt aus auf 
das Objekt hin. Ihr wird eine Schlüsselrolle in der ästhetischen Erfahrung 
zugewiesen. 

In der Abhandlung Vom Erkennen und Empfinden der menschlichen Seele 
kommt Herder auf das Mitgefühl zwischen empfindenden Lebewesen zurück. 


96 FHA4,282;“—all trivial fond records/all saws of books.—” merkt Herder zu Hamlet (nach 
“wegwischen”) an (vgl. Brummacks Hinweis: “alle törichten Geschichten, /Aus Büchern 
alle Sprüche‘, Hamlet I 5,’ FHA 4, 1058). 

97 FHA 4, 297. 
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Es geht ihm dabei nicht mehr um den hörbaren Auslöser dieses Mitgefühls, 
den Naturschrei, und dessen Verhältnis zur eigentlich menschlichen Sprache, 
sondern um den Zusammenhang von Selbst- und Mitgefühl, die “die beiden 
Äußerungen der Elastizität unsres Willens” seien, der wiederum aus dem 
Erkennen und dadurch mittelbar aus dem Empfinden hervorgehe.?8 Dennoch 
greift Herder hier das Bild der akustischen Sympathie wieder auf: “Alles fühlt 
sich und seinesgleichen, Leben wallet zu Leben. Jede Saite bebt ihrem Ton, 
jede Fiber verwebt sich mit ihrer Gespielin, Tier fühlt mit Tier; warum soll- 
te nicht Mensch mit Menschen fühlen?” Indem Herder das Verb “beben” 
in nicht standardsprachlicher Weise mit einem Objekt im Dativ verbindet, 
drückt er mitregelrecht verblüffender Kürze aus, dass jede Saite ins Schwingen 
gerät, wenn der Ton, auf den sie gestimmt ist, in ihrer Nähe von einer ande- 
ren Saite produziert wird. Wie in der oben kommentierten Stelle aus der 
Sprachursprungsschrift geht die Vorstellung der Sympathie auch hier in die 
des Gewebes über. Das Bild der akustischen Sympathie begegnet auch flüch- 
tig in einer Passage der Abhandlung, wo Herder im Kontext der Erörterung 
des Reizes als der elementarsten Form einer Reaktion des Menschen auf seine 
Umwelt den Instinkt der Tiere erwähnt. Er geht der Frage nach, “unter wel- 
chen Bedingungen etwas reize”, und zwar im positiven Sinn von “anziehe”.100 
Er bringt dabei einen “Trieb” des Menschen ins Spiel, der ihn den Genuss, den 
ein Gegenstand ihm gewähren könne, vorwegnehmen lasse, und parallelisiert 
diesen Trieb mit dem “Instinkt der Tiere”: 


Wenn ein Gegenstand, von dem wir nicht träumten, nichts hofften, sich 
plötzlich so nahe unserm Ich zeigt, daß [...] ihm die geheimsten Triebe 
unsres Herzens willig folgen:—[...] Es ist ein neuer weissagender Trieb, 
der uns Genuß zusagt, dunkel ihn ahnen läßt, Raum und Zeit über- 
springet, und uns Vorgeschmack gibt in die Zukunft. Vielleicht ists also 
mit dem Instinkt der Tiere. Sie sind wie Saiten, die Ein gewisser Klang 
des Weltalls regt, auf denen der Weltgeist mit Einem seiner Finger 
spielet.!01 


Die akustische Sympathie steht hier für die Einwirkung der Umwelt auf die 
Tiere. Sie wird eigentlich nur im ersten Relativnebensatz des Vergleichs 
evoziert. Im zweiten, wo die Saiten vom “Weltgeist”—wenn auch nur mit 


98 Vgl. FHA 4, 360-1. 
99 FHA 4, 361. 
100 FHA 4, 344. 
101 FHA 4, 345. 
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einem Finger—gespielt werden, wird sie von einer anderen Vorstellung abge- 
löst, nämlich der von der Welt als einer vom Schöpfer gespielten Laute, wie sie 
Withof in der von Herder abgeänderten und dem zweiten Teil der Schrift als 
Motto vorangestellten Strophe ausführt. 


Schlussbetrachtung 


An die Begriffe “Saitenspiel” und “Sympathie” knüpft Herder in den Jahren 
1769-78 vor allem Aussagen zur Wirkung sinnlicher Reize auf empfindende 
Wesen und der daraus resultierenden Interaktion zwischen Individuen. Er 
stütztsich dabei auf Ergebnisse der zeitgenössischen anatomischen Forschung. 
Er scheint sich zunächst mehr an Krügers Physiologie, dann mehr an Hallers 
Arbeiten zu orientieren. Er entnimmt aber diesen Gesamtdarstellungen 
Einzelelemente, mit denen er frei umgeht. Überhaupt zweifelt er daran, ob 
es möglich und letzten Endes erstrebenswert sei, die “Seelenlehre”, um die 
es ihm geht, mit dem naturwissenschaftlichen Ansatz der Physiologie zu 
“demonstrieren”102 Die untersuchten Schriften, besonders die Plastik, doku- 
mentieren des Weiteren Herders ambivalente Position zur schriftlichen 
Vermittlung sinnlicher Erfahrungen, der er einerseits im Einklang mit dem 
Reisejournal eine Absage erteilt, andererseits aber gleichzeitig zutraut, den 
Leser annähernd so zu berühren, wie der sinnliche Gegenstand selbst tun wür- 
de. An Herders Umgang mit der akustischen Sympathie lässt sich schließlich 
sein eigentümlicher Denk- und Schreibstil eindrucksvoll beobachten.!°3 Dieser 
kennzeichnet sich, wie schon Kant—allerdings mit negativem Werturteil— 
feststellte, durch die Vorliebe zur Analogie und die Dichte an Metaphern.!'* 


102 FHA1, 698. In Vom Erkennen und Empfinden zeigt er sich auf den ersten Blick zuversicht- 
licher, indem er im Indikativ Präsens behauptet: “Meines geringen Erachtens ist keine 
Psychologie, die nicht in jedem Schritte bestimmte Physiologie sei, möglich. Hallers phy- 
siologisches Werk zur Psychologie erhoben und wie Pygmalions Statue mit Geist belebt— 
alsdenn können wir etwas übers Denken und Empfinden sagen”. Doch die drei “Wege |... ] 
zur wahren Seelenlehre’, die er anschließend empfiehlt, nämlich “Lebensbeschreibungen: 
Bemerkungen der Ärzte und Freunde: Weissagungen der Dichter” führen mehr über eine 
Erfahrungsseelenkunde a /a Karl Philipp Moritz als über eine Zusammenführung von 
Physiologie und Psychologie (FHA 4, 340). 

103 Siehe dazu Hans Adler, “Herder’s Style, in: Hans Adler, Wulf Koepke (Hg.), A Companion 
to the Works of Johann Gottfried Herder (Rochester: 2009): 331-50. 

104 In seinen zwei Rezensionen zu den ersten zwei Teilen von Herders Ideen zur Philosophie 
der Geschichte der Menschheit (1784-85) rügt Kant die “in Auffindung von Analogien fer- 
tige Sagazität, im Gebrauche derselben aber kühne Einbildungskraft” und meint, dass “an 
manchen Orten das Gewebe von kühnen Metaphern, poetischen Bildern, mythologischen 
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Was letztere angeht, illustrieren die untersuchten Passagen Hans Adlers 
Feststellung, dass “MetaphernundTropenihre legitime argumentative Funktion 
innerhalb des semantischen Universums von Herders Texten haben”!°> Der 
von Herder erkannte und absichtlich genutzte unauflösliche Zusammenhang 
zwischen Form und Inhalt spiegelt analog das Ineinanderverwobensein von 
Körper und Seele, wie es sich für ihn unter anderem in der Wahrnehmung 
manifestiert. 


Anspielungen [...] eher dazu dien[t], den Körper der Gedanken wie unter einer Vertügade 
zu verstecken, als ihn wie unter einem durchscheinenden Gewande angenehm hervor- 
schimmern zu lassen” (abgedruckt in FHA 8, 1090 und 1108). Der vertugadin war im 16. 
und 17. Jahrhundert ein Element der weiblichen Hoftracht, das die Taille betonte und den 
Rock bauschte. 

105 Adler, “Herder’s Style, 331. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Sympathy for Animals and Savages in Herder’s 
Treatise on the Origin of Language 


Yael Almog 


Introduction! 


Johann Gottfried Herder’s famous text, Treatise on the Origin of Language 
(1772), discusses several examples of interpersonal encounters that reveal the 
individual's capacity to put oneself in the shoes of another, an act that could be 
said to manifest human sympathy. These instances include Europeans’ anthro- 
pological examination of other cultures, the affinity with another creature's 
pain, and the possibility that humans may develop a certain understanding 
of animal language—a scenario that Herder entertains despite his concurrent 
statements that such human-animal intimacy is an exception. My discussion 
of the Treatise will investigate the interrelation between sympathy when it is 
shown between humans and the expression of this affect when it pertains to 
humans’ relationship to animals. As I shall demonstrate, Herder’s develop- 
ment of the notion of sympathy in the context of his theory of cultural plural- 
ism raises questions regarding the human ability to ingress animal languages. 
Several scholars have already recognized the primary importance of inter- 
personal sympathy for Herder’s arguments on the construction of language. 
Following Isaiah Berlin, the philosopher Charles Taylor has highlighted the 
Treatise as an instance of Herder’s revolutionary focus on the subject’s per- 
spective during the act of speech. In making this argument, Taylor considers 
Herder’s notion of Besonnenheit—which he translates as “reflection’—as cen- 
tral to this revolutionary conceptualization of language.” Taylor claims that 
Herder’s perspective necessitates the observation of the speaker’s internal 


1 The author wishes to thank the German Ministry of Education for funding received during 
the writing of this article. 

2 Charles Taylor, The Language Animal (Cambridge, Mass.: 2016), 6-7. Noting that Besonnenheit 
is linked to the term Besinnung, Michael N. Forster chose to translate the latter as “aware- 
ness” and the former as “taking awareness” in order to capture Herder’s clarification that 
Besinnung conditions the appearance of Besonnenheit (see J. G. Herder, “Treatise on the 
Origin of Language,” in: Herder, Philosophical Writings, trans. and ed. by Michael N. Forster 
(Cambridge, England: 2002), 83; I will follow Forster's translation). 
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perspective as well as putting oneself in their shoes. This approach to language, 
which seeks to explain the invention of speech as a process occurring individu- 
ally and in accordance with one’s particular life circumstances, can thus be 
said to foster sympathy with the speaking-subject. Taylor contends that to fol- 
low Herder’s claims “we have to take the inner standpoint, that of the agent: 
we cannot accept an account of how a creature possesses language exclusively 
in terms of the correlations that an observer might identify between its utter- 
ances, behaviour, and surroundings.”? 

In addition to this close examination of the individual speaker’s position, 
the Treatise also promotes the overall awareness of how languages emerge in 
the context of a community of speakers. Several of Herder’s works promote 
interpersonal sympathy by encouraging readers to consider the circumstances 
that gave rise to foreign national cultures different from one’s own. The Treatise 
pursues this endeavour by enquiring into the constitution of language in corre- 
lation with communities’ diverging needs and norms. Vicki Spencer holds that 
the Treatise promotes interpersonal understanding by presenting language as 
co-dependent on the social community that produced it: 


Languages not only embody the consciousness of a people but also consti- 
tute their thoughts and identity in an interactive relationship. Individual 
languages are, therefore, intrinsic to the identity of a community and its 
way of life, as well as to the consciousness of its individual members. It 
follows that language acquisition is not merely a matter of learning an ef- 
fective form of communication for one’s thoughts and sensations, which 
are separable from and logically prior to language. It is about becoming 
incorporated into a particular cultural community.* 


In view of the correspondence between languages and cultural communities, 
several sections of the Treatise indicate that national languages that are con- 
sidered inferior may hold significant value. Comprehending a language entails 
becoming a part of a communal mindset—in light of the recurring references 
in the Treatise to non-European peoples, this is an act that requires intimacy 
with subjects that are inherently different from the observer. 

Whereas scholars like Taylor and Spencer have shown how the Treatise 
draws attention to the role of sociability in the creation of language, their focus 
has largely been on humans as members of the different communities which 


3 Charles Taylor, Philosophical Arguments (orig. 1991) (Cambridge, Mass.: 1995), 82. 
4 Vicki Spencer, Herder’s Political Thought. A Study of Language, Culture, and Community 
(Toronto: 2012), 67. 
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shape language and its uses. My own analysis will concentrate on the Treatise’s 
presentation of human sympathy for animals. 

I shall argue that the Treatise unfolds the notion of human sympathy for 
animals in tandem with a principle that is central to Herder’s entire oeuvre: 
the grasping of foreign cultures as equal to one’s own—a position that argu- 
ably demonstrates Herder’s cultural pluralism or relativism.? Herder’s writings 
on world history and on aesthetics portray different cultures as contributing 
an equal share to human civilization. To a large extent, Herder’s depiction 
of diversity as an asset of civilization refuted previous idealization of some 
cultures—such as ancient Greece—over others that were seen as inferior. 
Herder’s notion of cultural diversity centres on the attempt to understand an- 
other person’s feelings, motivations and thoughts; this effort is crystallised in 
the attempt to understand an individual’s unique use of language. My goal is to 
investigate the impact of this perspective on the Treatise’s descriptions of the 
animalistic use of language and of human sympathy for animals. 

This chapter's first section will explore Herder’s idea of cultural relativism 
with regard to the multitude of human languages in the Treatise and else- 
where. As this overview will show, Herder’s exploration of human diversity 
both runs parallel to his view of the variety of animal languages and draws a 
similarity between animal languages and human languages that are perceived 
as inferior due to their removal from Western civilization. The second section 
will examine the description of rudimentary communication in the Treatise 
as common to both animals and humans. It will reconstruct Herder’s descrip- 
tion of the similarity of the corporeal mechanisms that play a role in the cre- 
ation of all languages—be they animal or human. The final section will touch 
upon the human ability to enter animal communities and understand their 
linguistic codes. While presenting this act of human intimacy with animals as 
exceptional, Herder does list several examples for it. Is the openness to animal 
languages comparable to other manifestations of human sympathy? 


5 Sonia Sikka, Herder on Humanity and Cultural Difference: Enlightened Relativism (Cambridge, 
England: 2011). Sikka claims that different facets of Herder’s thought offer diverging answers 
to this question. She argues that Herder does adhere to universalism when he describes cer- 
tain cultural practices as superior to others. At the same time, according to Sikka’s analysis, 
when it comes to questions of personal happiness, Herder accommodates significantly di- 
vergent value systems. In conclusion, she characterized Herder as a weak universalist and a 
strong relativist. Through such a characterization Sikka has offered an alternative position 
to the description of Herder as a pluralist given by Isaiah Berlin or a weak pluralist given 
by Vicki Spencer. Spencer explicates these different positions in her book review of Sikka’s 
monograph (see Spencer, review of Herder on Humanity and Cultural Difference: Enlightened 
Relativism by Sonia Sikka, Mind 121 (2012): 229-32). 
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The Treatise presents several scenes of human behaviour that demonstrate 
that the recognition of another creature’s pain is the outcome of a structural 
similarity between organisms. Herder describes the process by which organ- 
isms emit sounds to provoke sympathy from another creature that belongs to a 
similar species as mechanical. At the same time, sympathy evinces a proximity 
between humans and animals since, as a key principle of Herder’s cultural plu- 
ralism, it enables the exploration of the immediate expression of one’s feelings 
and drives. The Treatise does not hold languages as inferior to other human 
languages: it presents them as vital reminders of the raison détre of linguis- 
tic expression. In light of this presentation, I wish to investigate the extent to 
which Herder’s cultural pluralism may accommodate a potential human un- 
derstanding of animals’ languages. 


1 The Variety of Human Languages: Orientals, Savages, and 
Europeans 


Exploring the potential of Herder’s theory of sociability may require scholars 
to reject the long-standing view that it mostly pertains to national differences.® 
Herder argues that exploring foreign cultures is rewarding because it grants 
one the understanding of processes of cultural affiliation per se, thereby show- 
ing him or her the origins of their own identification with his or her own na- 
tion, society, or community.’ The discussion in this section will demonstrate 
that Herder’s favourable accounts of non-European cultures advocate the 
ramifications of closely observing a variety of communities—his view that 
anthropological quests bear tenets into the co-dependence of social and lin- 
guistic norms. 

Herder demonstrates his views on the contingency of cultural norms in his 
vast work on aesthetics. As Sankar Muthu writes: “Herder’s arguments often 
target the arrogance and parochialism of those who judge other times and 
places in light of a present age that all too often is assumed to be a pinnacle 
of wisdom or virtue.’® Herder advocates for the assessment of aesthetic ar- 
tefacts within the cultural norms of their time and place of production. One 


6 AsBahretal. argue, “sociologists have overlooked Herder’s insights about community, in part 
because many of them were framed as observations about nations” (see Howard M. Bahr, 
et. al., “On Diversity, Empathy, and Community: The Relevance of Johann Gottfried Herder,” 
Rural Sociology 73,4 (2008), 503-7). 

7 This is the position that he presents in the opening of the collection of folk songs that he col- 
lected and, to a lesser extent, translated himself (FHA 3, 18). 

8 Sankar Muthu, Enlightenment Against Empire (Princeton: 2003), 213. 
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of his influential contributions to aesthetic theory (and by extension literary 
criticism) lies in reintroducing certain national literatures as cultural assets, 
with a focus on works and canons that had not previously been seen as aes- 
thetically worthy.? 

In a recent study, John K. Noyes has opted to explore diverging facets of 
Herder’s pluralism by following their resonance in his aesthetics. Noyes pres- 
ents Herder as one of the first writers to recognize the need to protect cul- 
tural diversity in the advent of European imperialism—an era that exposed 
Europeans to a multitude of possible cultures, but at the same time threatened 
to demolish this plurality.!° Aesthetic artefacts, such as poetry, that imitate the 
sounds of nature should be reconsidered as aesthetically apt, Herder argues, 
because they unearth the roots of human linguistic usage. In view of this posi- 
tion, Noyes presents Herder’s philosophy as an alcove where anti-imperialist 
perception of the world is to be honed: “In his works it is possible to trace pre- 
cisely the path that led from the experience of living in a world structured by 
expanding capital, uneven development, and imperialism, to the idea that the 
aesthetic project is also a project of anti-imperialism.’!! 

Herder’s manifold references to the poetry of the Orientals (Morgenländer) 
are exemplary of this view. Verbal communication among these peoples, he 
argues, is truthful to the natural human instincts and inclinations, because 
it gives an immediate expression to their feelings, and particularly, to pain. 
Herder’s extensive writings on the Old Testament opt to demonstrate this au- 
thenticity through an exploration of Biblical Hebrew. According to Herder, 
Biblical Hebrew is especially apt for poetic expression thanks to its inherent 
features. 


Recollect what Lessing has said of Homer, that in him all is bustle, mo- 
tion, action, and that in this life, the influence, the very essence of all 
poetry consists. Now with the Hebrew the verb is almost the whole of the 
language. In other words every thing lives and acts.!? 


9 Pascale Casanova has influentially argued that Herder provoked a wave of enthusiasm 
across the globe among groups that celebrated the recognition of their canon as a na- 
tional literature. See Casanova, The World Republic of Letters, trans. by M. B. DeBevoise 
(Cambridge, Mass.: 2004), 34-5. 

10 = John K. Noyes, Aesthetics against Imperialism (Toronto: 2016), 4. 

11 Noyes, Aesthetics against Imperialism, 7. 

ı2 Onthe making of biblical poetry into a new aesthetic model that informed nationalism in 
the German-speaking world see Ofri Ilany, In Search of the Hebrew People: Bible and Nation 
in the German Enlightenment (Bloomington: 2018), 93-101. Ilany grants Herder’s praise of 
Hebrew poetry a foremost role in this cultural transformation. 

13 J. G Herder, On the Spirit of Hebrew Poetry, trans. James Marsch (Burlington: 1833), 29. 
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Claiming Hebrew as uniquely dynamic, Herder presents the language as 
equipped for aesthetic creation in line with Lessing’s definition of good po- 
etry. Hebrew’s ample use of verbs thus demonstrates the poetic merits of the 
language. Herder lists the language’s rhythm, parallelism, and its use of vowels 
as other such characteristics that enhance Hebrew’s richness. 

The latter feature made Hebrew especially contentious in the eighteenth 
century. Because some of the vowels are not written in Biblical Hebrew, the 
Jewish sages added punctuation to the biblical text. This later addition made 
Herder’s contemporaries frustrated that they could not get a hold on the lan- 
guage in its original stages.!* Herder defends Hebrew in the Treatise, contend- 
ing that the difficulties of writing Biblical Hebrew are not due to its inherent 
faults. Rather, Herder suggests that Hebrews could not write down the vowels 
because their pronunciation was so lively and flexible that they could not cap- 
ture their “etheric” speech in writing entirely.!? 

Thus Herder contends that the primordial languages spoken by the Peo- 
ples of the East are living testimonies to the use of human language in its natu- 
ral form: 


The oldest Eastern languages are full of exclamations, for which we later- 
cultivated [spätergebildeten] peoples often have nothing but gaps or 
dull, deaf misunderstanding. In their elegies there resound, as with the 
savages at their graves, those sounds of howling and lamentation, a con- 
tinual interjection of the language of nature [...].!® 


This valorization of “Oriental” languages dispels common beliefs about non- 
European cultures. As Herder demonstrates in his texts on the Old Testament, 
Europeans are able to better understand an “Oriental” language by attending 
to the cultural norms of the society that produces it. European contemporaries 
could achieve a better understanding of Hebrew once they acknowledge that 
biblical poets aimed to address an audience with an enhanced sensory percep- 
tion, particularly with regards to sound.!” 


14 A famous instance of this dismay is Goethe’s account of his failure to learn Hebrew in his 
autobiography from 1833 (see Johann Wolfgang Goethe, Aus Meinem Leben. Dichtung und 
Wahrheit (Frankfurt a.M.: 1986), 126-7). 

15 Herder, “Abhandlung über den Ursprung der Sprache” (1772), in: FHA 1, 704. 

16 Herder, “Treatise on the Origin of Language,’ 69. “Die ältesten morgenländischen 
Sprachen sind voll von Ausrüfen, für die wir spätergebildeten Volker oft nichts als 
Lücken, oder stumpfen, tauben Mifverstand haben. In ihren Elegien tönen, wie bei den 
Wilden auf ihren Gräbern, jede Heul- und Klagtöne, eine fortgehende Interjektion der 
Natursprache [...] delete?” (FHA 1, 701). 

17 See his “Uber die ersten Urkunden des Menschlichen Geschlechts. Einige Anmerkungen,’ 
in: FHA 5, 14-5. 
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According to the above quote, initiation into the society of erudite people 
created distance from one’s natural drives, because one is no longer able to 
voice them through natural sounds. His sympathetic stance toward the mem- 
bers of foreign peoples, particularly those whose culture greatly diverged 
from European conventions, marks Herder’s critique of the Enlightenment. 
His appreciation for national languages that maintain the rudimentary func- 
tion of language is a main facet of his ambivalence toward the notion of social 
progress. 

The Treatise illustrates the poignancy that characterizes Herder’s critique 
of defining cultural merits in European terms. While developing his critique 
Herder makes reference to case studies of ethnographic examinations of differ- 
ent peoples, with a focus on the multitude of human languages that Europeans 
witnessed at the time. He thus declares: “Everywhere Europeans—despite 
their cultivation [Bildung], and miscultivation!—have been strongly moved by 
the primitive moans of savages.”!® Based on diverse empirical data, his enquiry 
of the invention of language purports to show the diverging ways in which 
languages are conceived by their speakers and by observers from the outside. 

This image of the encounter between the Europeans and the savages reso- 
nates with Philoctetes’ sufferings mentioned at the beginning of the Treatise. 
The savages are characterized through their metonymy: their primitive moans. 
According to Herder, the Europeans’ being moved by the savages’ vocal ex- 
pression shows that the former have not been entirely corrupted by their 
socialization process. This statement complicates the view that a national 
culture reaches maturity by eventually attaining a refined form of linguistic 
expression. Encounters with members of foreign cultures—be they physical 
or textual, as in the case of Biblical Hebrew—yield the comprehension of the 
use of language and, by extension, the penetration of a new communal realm. 
At the same time, Herder’s argument here does not merely adhere to cultur- 
al relativism but also to universalism: the savages remind the Europeans of 
the basic function of language overall, alerting them to the essence of rudi- 
mentary speech. 

According to Herder, the Europeans’ encounter with the savages encom- 
passes two stages. First, their poignant encounter with the savages provokes 
the Europeans to acknowledge the natural roots which still persist in Western 
languages. And second, the Easterners’ direct expression of their emotions 
through speech provokes a strong rapport with the Europeans since it exposes 
them to the natural and basic function of language. As we will now see, this 


18 Herder, “Treatise on the Origin of Language,” 73. “Überall sind die Europäer, trotz ihrer 
Bildung und Mißbildung, von den rohen Klagetönen der Wilden heftig gerührt worden” 
(FHA 1, 706). 
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scenario parallels parts in the Treatise that concern rudimentary linguistic use 
and describe it as acommon ground for humans and animals. 


2 Rudimentary Speech: the Human Proximity to Animals 


The Treatise draws a sharp contrast between human engagement with the out- 
side world and the animals’ Wirkungskreis (translated by Michael Forster as 
“circle of efficacy”). This term denotes the view that animals’ sensory orienta- 
tion in the world strictly follows their instincts. What is more, because animals 
lack the faculty of taking-awareness [Besinnung], their relationship to objects 
in their surroundings is instrumental. Therefore, it can be assumed that they 
are unable, according to Herder’s philosophy, to feel equivalent sympathy for 
humans.!? Animals begin using language from birth, because their linguistic 
apparatus adheres to this immediate grasp of reality. Humans, on the other 
hand, first have to learn to use language since their use of language derives 
from a non-instrumental grasp of their surroundings.*° The main thread in the 
Treatise is the distinction between a language based on instincts and drives 
and one that emerges from skills that develop over time. Herder contends that 
these skills find their origins in innate human inclinations, thereby maintain- 
ing a naturalistic approach to the origin of language. Only a language that is 
based on these learned and developed human skills, a language that is de- 
tached from the language of mere action, can accommodate the artificial signs 
that are unique to human languages. 

Concurrent to this account of the distinctiveness of human language, the 
Treatise presents instances when human communication reflects an instinc- 
tive reaction, particularly in the expression of pain. While taking this process 
to correspond with the corporeal similarity of the listener to the being that 
emits sounds, Herder introduces several examples that show the exact oppo- 
site: they describe humans’ attention to animal suffering. As will be shown, this 
transgression of the difference between species is not merely a slip in Herder’s 
argumentation but is essential to his anti-Leibnizian view of sympathy. 

In his work on Herder’s development of language theory, Jiirgen Trabant has 
argued that Herder’s focus on hearing revived a tradition that views human per- 
ception of the outside world as dialectic at its core. Trabant has convincingly 


19 For an overview of Herder’s opinion that humans are a distinctive species due to their 
ability to feel sympathy, see Michael Frazer, The Enlightenment of Sympathy (Oxford: 
2010), 148-9. 

20 Herder, “Treatise on the Origins of Language,” 78-80. 
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shown that for Herder human perception of the world through sound gives a 
new volume to the object that the agent identifies with that sound. According 
to Trabant, Herder’s focus on the ear replaced a solipsistic theory of knowledge 
with a dialogical one.?! 

Nonetheless, sympathy does not merely alert one to the uniqueness of the 
human self-orientation in the world. The dialogical potential of communica- 
tion guides not only the fully developed mechanism of human perception 
through the capacity of taking-awareness, but also what Herder called the 
“mechanical” identification with another creature’s pain. One finds this per- 
spective at the beginning of the Treatise, which focuses on the basic use of 
speech to express one’s own intense feelings, particularly the experience of 
pain. The Treatise opens with an ambiguous declaration: “already as an animal, 
the human being has language”. The statement can refer both to a temporal 
development of humans from animals and to an inherent structure that they 
share.?? Corporeal similarity is the ground for rudimentary communication 
that is focused on expressing one’s urgent feelings. The cry of pain is an im- 
mediate expression of bodily distress and is tuned toward achieving rapport 
from a creature with a similar body. As will be discussed in this chapter's final 
section, Herder thinks that identification between two beings is more effective 
once their physical similarity is greater. However, as will be demonstrated, the 
examples of sympathy in times of suffering mentioned by Herder more often 
than not focus on human sympathy for animals rather than for other humans. 

The beginning of the Treatise describes the production of moans of pain as 
mechanical: 


A suffering animal, as much as the hero Philoctetes, when overcome with 
pain, will whine!, will groan!, even if it were abandoned, on a desolate 
island, without the sight, the trace, or the hope for a helpful fellow crea- 
ture. It is as though it breathed more freely by giving vent to its burning, 
frightened breath; it is as though it moaned away a part of its pain, and at 
least drew into itself from the empty atmosphere new forces for getting 


21 Trabant, “Herder’s Discovery of the Ear,’ in: Kurt Mueller-Vollmer (ed.) Herder Today: 
Contributions from the International Herder Conference (Stanford: 1990), 356. See also 
Trabant “Herder and Language,” in: Hans Adler, Wulf Koepke (eds.), A Companion to the 
Works of Johann Gottfried Herder (Rochester, New York: 2009), 117-40. 

22  ¥FHA1, 65. As Ralf Simon has written, this confusing ambiguous statement on humans’ 
relationship to animals hints at the Treatise’s overall entangled rhetoric (see Simon, 
“Sprachphilosophie: Abhandlung iiber den Ursprung der Sprache,” in: Stefan Greif, 
Marion Heinz, Heinrich Clairmont (eds.), Herder Handbuch (Paderborn: 2016), 143). 
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over its pain, by filling the deaf winds with groaning. This is how little 
nature has created us as isolated rocks, as egoistic monads!?3 


The myth of the Homeric character Philoctetes, who is abandoned by his 
friends on a deserted island with a fatal, painful injury, allows Herder to dem- 
onstrate the irrational behaviour that provides the grounds for the first uses 
of language. Even such a great hero as Philoctetes is urged to cry out his pain 
knowing fully that he will not be granted “foreign sympathy”: the echoing of 
his pain within another being. 

The derivation of speech from the body prepares the ground for Herder’s 
critique of Leibniz.?* Similarly to Leibniz, Herder presents human beings as 
mirroring each other with respect to their similar body structure. However, 
Herder contends that equivalent physical entities are not isolated. Whereas 
monads are windowless for Leibniz, for Herder physical proximity entices 
creatures to enter the life experience of other beings. The elementary usages of 
language give expression to natural drives and take part in a bond between all 
of nature’s creatures.2° As the discussion at the end of this section will show, in 
Herder’s view fundamental physical similarities persist between humans and 
animals and are what gives rise to human sympathy for animals. 

This facet of linguistic acts echoes the way human language used to be when 
it still expressed humans’ direct connection to nature. Herder thinks that the 
more civilized a human society becomes the more distance separates it from 


23 Herder, “Treatise on the Origin of Language,’ 65. “Schon als Tier hat der Mensch Sprache. 
Alle heftigen und die heftigsten unter den heftigen, die schmerzhaften Empfindungen 
seines Körpers, alle starke Leidenschaften seiner Seele äußern sich unmittelbar in 
Geschrei, in Töne, in wilde, unartikulierte Laute. Ein leidendes Tier sowohl als der Held 
Philoktet, wenn es der Schmerz anfället, wird wimmern, wird ächzen, und wäre es gleich 
verlassen, auf einer wüsten Insel, ohne Anblick, Spur und Hoffnung eines hülfreichen 
Nebengeschöpfes. Es ist, als obs freier atmete, indem es dem brennenden, geängstigten 
Hauche Luft gibt; es ist, als obs einen Teil seines Schmerzes verseufzte und aus dem leeren 
Luftraum wenigstens neue Kräfte zum Verschmerzen in sich zöge, indem es die tauben 
Winde mit Ächzen füllet. So wenig hat uns die Natur als abgesonderte Steinfelsen, als 
egoistische Monaden geschaffen!” (FHA 1, 697). 

24  Herder’s oeuvre contains continual dialogue with Leibniz. DeSouza has argued that Herder 
differs from the latter on two main aspects in his philosophy: the view of monads as win- 
dowless (as entities that cannot penetrate one another despite their similar structure); 
and the hypothesis of a pre-established harmony. As DeSouza has demonstrated, Herder 
explicates his critique of both principles in his early essay Uber Leibnitzens Grundsätze 
(1769) (see DeSouza, “Leibniz in the Eighteenth Century: Herder’s Critical Reflections on 
the Principles of Nature and Grace,’ British Journal for the History of Philosophy 20 (2012): 
773-95). 

25 See FHA 1, 66. 
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the rudimentary stage of linguistic use which echoes the animal roots behind 
linguistic expression: 


That the human being originally shares this language of sensation with 
the animals is, to be sure, evidenced more now by certain remains than 
by full eruptions. But even these remains are irrefutable. Our artificial 
language may have displaced the language of nature, our civilized man- 
ner of life and our social polite behavior have dammed, dried out, and 
drained off the flood and sea of the passions, as much as one wants [...]#° 


The repeated statement that humans share the language of sensation with 
animals may appear surprising, given that the Treatise was written in response 
to a question from the Berlin Academy asking the applicants to explain the 
origins of human language, thereby presupposing its distinctiveness.2” Even 
more surprising is the insistence that this common ground is not an undesir- 
able component of human existence, but is instead a lively and authentic part 
of human language which persisted alongside the increasingly artificial core of 
civilized languages. 

The elementary use of language sheds light on the stakes of Herder’s notion 
of sympathy. Herder presents rudimentary language as the means of trans- 
gressing the boundaries between two monads. This description has two inter- 
related components: the presumption that organisms have a similar structure 
(which Herder shares with Leibniz); and the view that they are able to cross 
the boundaries of another being (which distinguishes Herder from Leibniz). 
Herder reasons that different species feature physical similarities; at the same 


26 Herder, “Treatise on the Origin of Language,” 66. “Daß der Mensch sie ursprünglich mit den 
Tieren gemein habe, bezeugen jetzt freilich mehr gewisse Reste, als volle Ausbrüche; allein 
auch diese Reste sind unwidersprechlich.—Unsre künstliche Sprache mag die Sprache 
der Natur so verdränget, unsre bürgerliche Lebensart und gesellschaftliche Artigkeit mag 
die Flut und das Meer der Leidenschaften so gedämmet, ausgetrocknet und abgeleitet 
haben, als man will [...]” (FHA 1, 698-9). 

27 Rejecting the conventional naturalistic account as put forward in diverse forms by 
Rousseau and Condillac, Herder proposes an original account of the origins of language. 
This account is also naturalistic at its core, but invokes a new kind of naturalistic capacity, 
that of reflective awareness. As Avi Lifschitz writes, “Herder separated strictly the cogni- 
tive part of his essay (language as a self-realizing human feature) from its historical aspect 
(individual langues in their diachronic evolution). His own account of language, Herder 
argued, was no longer a fictive ‘philosophical novel’ like the conjectural narratives of his 
predecessors. To bypass the question of the primacy of reason or language, Herder re- 
cast the problem of the origin of language as a synchronic issue rather than a diachronic 
one” (Lifschitz, Language and Enlightenment: The Berlin Debates of the Eighteenth Century 
(Oxford: 2012), 186). 
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time, his theory centres on the presumption that all organisms share an el- 
ementary physical structure, showing a similarity that is manifested in the ex- 
pression of pain. This latter view facilitates a secondary thread in the Treatise 
according to which the distance between two organisms can be crossed. The 
tension between the emphasis upon an essential similarity between organisms 
and an emphasis on their difference delegates a central function of having 
sympathy for different beings. 

This is what one sees in Herder’s discussion of the human reaction to a dying 
creature. Arguing against Diderot, Herder explains his theory of perception 
through the senses which centres, as Trabant has argued, on a shift from visual 
to auditory perception as the catalyst of human affect and on the subsequent 
view of perception as reciprocal—or dialogical—with regards to its object: 


Who is there who, faced with a shaking, whining tortured person, with 
a moaning dying person, and even with a groaning farm animal when 
its whole machine is suffering, is not touched to his heart by this “Ah!”? 
Who is such a feelingless barbarian? The more harmoniously the sensi- 
tive string-play is woven even in the case of animals with other animals, 
the more even these feel with one another; their nerves come to a simi- 
lar tension, their souls to a similar pitch, they really share each other's 
pain mechanically.— —Diderot expresses the opinion that a person born 
blind should be less sensitive than a sighted person to the moans of a 
suffering animal. But I believe that in certain cases the opposite is true.?® 


A major debate during Herder’s time centred on the question whether ani- 
mals have souls like humans. Herder represents a shift from Descartes who re- 
ferred to animals as machines with no souls.?9 Herder’s reference to a suffering 
machine—either human or animal—does not merely contrast with Descartes’ 


28 Herder, “Treatise on the Origin of Language,” 72. “Wer ist’s, dem bei einem zuckenden, 
wimmernden Gequälten, bei einem ächzenden Sterbenden, auch selbst bei einem stöh- 
nenden Vieh, wenn seine ganze Maschine leidet, dies Ach nicht zu Herzen dringe? wer 
ist der fühllose Barbar? Je harmonischer das empfindsame Saitenspiel selbst bei Tieren 
mit andern Tieren gewebt ist: desto mehr fiihlen selbst diese miteinander; ihre Nerven 
kommen in eine gleichmäßige Spannung, ihre Seele in einen gleichmäßigen Ton, sie 
leiden würklich mechanisch mit. Und welche Stählung seiner Fibern! welche Macht, alle 
Öffnungen seiner Empfindsamkeit zu verstopfen, gehört dazu, daß ein Mensch hiegegen 
taub und hart werde!— Diderot meint, daß ein Blindgeborner gegen die Klagen eines 
leidenden Tiers unempfindlicher sein müßte als ein Sehender; allein ich glaube, unter 
gewissen Fallen das Gegenteil” (FHA 1, 705-6). 

29 Nigel DeSouza, “Language, Reason, and Sociability: Herder’s Critique of Rousseau,” 
Intellectual History Review 22,2 (2012): 222. 
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opinion, but also turns the comparison of animals with humans on its head. 
In their suffering animals reveal the corporeal mechanism at the core of all 
languages. Herder does not merely argue that animals have souls like humans; 
his point is more provocative in contending that humans are in fact animals. 
One witnesses the human proximity to animals in the mechanical process by 
which they emit basic speech to attract creatures with a similar bodily struc- 
ture to identify with their pain. 

Importantly, the fundamental traits that humans share with animals do not 
merely dictate that they produce rudimentary speech to attract members of 
their own species. Rather, their common bodily features draw the sympathy 
of humans to animals. As the aforementioned quote continues to describe the 
importance of hearing for having sympathy with another being, the question of 
whether the suffering creature is an animal or a fellow human makes no difference. 
The blind man feels the suffering of the creature—firstly by hearing its moans 
and later by touching it—as dictated by the bond of natural language: 


To be sure, the whole moving visual drama of this miserable, shaking crea- 
ture is masked from him. But all examples testify that precisely through 
this masking the sense of hearing becomes less distracted, more attentive, 
and greatly more penetrating. There he listens in darkness, consequently, 
in the stillness of his eternal night, and each moan penetrates his heart 
that much more deeply and sharply [sic], like an arrow! Now let him in 
addition take in aid the touching, slowly embracing sense of feeling, let 
him touch the shakings, feel the breaking, of the suffering machine for 
himself in their entirety—horror and pain shoots through his limbs, his 
inner nerve structure feels the breaking and destruction in sympathy; the 
death rattle sounds. That is the bond of this natural language!*° 


The paragraph presents human sympathy in the face of animal suffering not 
as an exception, but instead as the ultimate proof of the importance of sound 
in one’s orientation in the world. Herder builds on the blind man’s experience 


30 Herder, “Treatise on the Origin of Language,” 72. “Freilich ist ihm das ganze rührende 
Schauspiel dieses elenden, zuckenden Geschöpfs verhiillet; allein alle Beispiele sagen, 
daß eben durch diese Verhüllung das Gehör weniger zerstreut, horchender und mäch- 
tig eindringender werde. Da lauschet er also im Finstern, in der Stille seiner ewigen 
Nacht, und jeder Klageton geht ihm, um so inniger und schärfer, wie ein Pfeil zum 
Herzen! Nun nehme er noch das tastende, langsam um spannende Gefühl zu Hülfe, taste 
die Zuckungen, erfühle den Bruch der leidenden Maschine sich ganz—Grausen und 
Schmerz fährt durch seine Glieder: sein innrer Nervenbau fühlt Bruch und Zerstörung 
mit: der Todeston tönet. Das ist das Band dieser Natursprache!” (FHA 1, 705-6). 
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of witnessing animal pain to strengthen his general argument that sound is 
the foremost effective sense in impregnating one’s impressions of the outside 
world. While the beginning of the passage notes that “even” the moans of a 
suffering animal may push human beings toward sympathy, as it progresses— 
via the polemics with Diderot—animal suffering appears to be an emblematic 
catalyst for human sympathy. 

The passage repeats the argument which Herder unfolds at the beginning 
of the Treatise, according to which sympathy is provoked through the struc- 
tural resemblance between the bodies of the suffering creature and the ob- 
server of suffering. However, the image of the suffering animal challenges the 
understanding of the bond between members of different species as weaker 
than that of members of the same species. The depiction of the connection 
of the human observer to the suffering animal as validating nature’s bond be- 
tween its creatures gives the impression that the strength of human sympathy 
is manifested in this instance not despite the fact that suffering pertains to a 
non-human but exactly because it transgresses the human-animal difference. 
The possibility of sharing the animal's suffering is a climactic expression of the 
human capacity for compassion. 


3 Understanding Animal Languages: Entering Animal Communities 


Herder’s declaration at the beginning of the essay, according to which mem- 
bers of the same species would feel a strong understanding for one another, 
is immediately followed by discussions of human-animal affinity. Herder pro- 
ceeds to argue that different species, including humans, exist on a scale of 
similarity to one another: 


[T]he less human nature is related to an animal kind, the less similar it is 
to the latter in nerve structure, then the less the latter's natural language 
is intelligible to us. As land creatures we understand the land creature 
better than the water creature, and on land the herd animal better than 
the forest creature, and among the herd animals those most which are 
closest to us.?! 


31 Herder, “Treatise on the Origin of Language,” 67. “[J]e weniger die menschliche Natur mit 
einer Tierart verwandt, je ungleichartiger sie mit ihr am Nervenbaue ist: desto weniger ist 
ihre Natursprache uns verständlich. Wir verstehen, als Erdentiere, das Erdentier besser 
als das Wassergeschöpf und auf der Erde das Herdetier besser als das Waldgeschöpf; und 
unter den Herdetieren die am meisten, die uns am nächsten kommen” (FHA 1, 699). 
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Whereas scholars have discussed the Treatise’s contribution to the under- 
standing of sociability, less attention has been given to the description of 
sociability through the perspective of animal communities. The human compre- 
hension of animal languages is different in the case of land creatures, forest 
creatures, and herd animals. If the Treatise makes us think about how languag- 
es are construed in a communal context, this view relates to animal communi- 
ties as much as it is a reflection on the variety of human communities and the 
diversity of national languages which they generate. 

This acknowledgement of the variety of animal languages emulates, to a 
large extent, the depiction of world languages as a self-contained system—an 
account that marks the pillar of Herder’s cultural relativism. The homology 
between compassion to animals and openness to foreign cultures persists in 
Herder’s descriptions of how human beings may in fact become closer to ani- 
mals in certain situations. Understanding these animals’ languages appears to 
be a radical expression of this proximity. And this option presents human lan- 
guage as one of many animal languages: 


It is natural that the Arab who constitutes just a single unit with his horse 
understands it more than the man who sits astride a horse for the first 
time—almost as well as Hector in the Iliad could speak with his horses. 
The Arab in the desert who has around him nothing living except his 
camel and perhaps the flight of wandering birds can more easily under- 
stand the camel's nature and think that he understands the birds’ cries 
than we in our abodes. The son of the forest, the hunter, understands the 
voice of the stag, and the Laplander that of his reindeer.—But this all 
follows or is an exception. Actually, this natural language is a language- 
of-a-people for each species among itself; and hence the human being has 
his as well.52 


The declaration that the intimate human understanding of animals is “all [...] an 
exception” stands in blunt contrast to the detailed and informative elaboration 


32 Herder, “Treatise on the Origin of Language,’ 67. “Es ist natürlich, daß der Araber, der 
mit seinem Pferde nur ein Stiick ausmacht, es mehr versteht als der, der zum erstenmal 
ein Pferd beschreitet [...]. Der Araber in der Wüste, der nichts Lebendiges um sich hat 
als sein Kamel und etwa den Flug umirrender Vögel, kann leichter jenes Natur verste- 
hen und das Geschrei dieser zu verstehen glauben als wir in unsern Behausungen. Der 
Sohn des Waldes, der Jäger, versteht die Stimme des Hirsches und der Lappländer seines 
Renntiers—doch alles das folgt oder ist Ausnahme. Eigentlich ist diese Sprache der Natur 
eine Völkersprache für jede Gattung unter sich, und so hat auch der Mensch die seinige” 
(FHA 1, 699). 
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of the passage with the many examples it presents of such “exceptions”. The 
statement that the human-animal affinity is an anomaly starkly contrasts with 
the comment according to which “the less human nature is related to an ani- 
mal kind, the less similar it is to the latter in nerve structure, then the less 
the latter's natural language is intelligible to us”.33 Herder’s previous discussion 
presumes that humans exist in a relational proximity to different species—in 
degrees of similarity—and not in opposition to them. 

Human beings can and do show sympathy for animals by means of a relative 
corporeal similarity between them. The relative comprehension of animal lan- 
guages can be derived from human-animal cohabitation. The passage expli- 
cates, however briefly, the circumstances that may yield such an intimacy: the 
sharing of geographical conditions such as climate, and the participation in 
common ventures such as war or hunting. It appears that extreme situations 
where both humans and animals strive to survive can elicit their cooperation 
and, subsequently, human comprehension of animal’ orientation in the world. 
While Herder differentiates between animal and human cognitive apparatuses 
(a distinction that is at the core of his account of the unique human language), 
his cultural relativism entertains provocative descriptions of human-animal 
understanding. At times, Herder’s characterization of animal behaviour dem- 
onstrates such penetration of animals’ life circumstances exactly in the same 
gesture as pronouncing their distinction from humans. Thus, in a passage that 
declares animals incapable of reflection, Herder discusses the bee and the fox’s 
respective inability to generalize based on their previous experience: 


The bee builds in its childhood as it does in advanced age, and will build 
the same way at the end of the world as in the beginning of creation. 
[...] An experienced fox, on the other hand, is indeed very different from 
the first apprentice of the chase; he already knows many tricks ahead of 
time, and attempts to escape them.34 


The passage proceeds to portray humans as different from both bees and foxes. 
Humans’ learning abilities are part and parcel of their awareness as opposed to 
those of the fox, whose learning process is instrumental and concerns imme- 
diate goals. Notwithstanding this conclusion, the paragraph attends to animal 


33 Herder, “Treatise on the Origin of Language,’ 67. 

34 Herder, “Treatise on the Origin of Language,” 130. “Die Biene bauet in ihrer Kindheit so 
wie im hohen Alter und wird zu Ende der Welt so bauen als im Beginn der Schöpfung. 
[...] Ein erfahrner Fuchs hingegen unterscheidet sich schon sehr von dem ersten Lehrlinge 
der Jagd: er kennet schon viele Kunstgriffe voraus und sucht ihnen zu entweichen” 
(FHA 1, 772). 
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behaviour within the framework of language typically reserved to humans. 
Herder refers to the bee’s “childhood” and contends that the fox may be less or 
more “experienced” given its life circumstances and age. The ultimate differen- 
tiation between humans and animals builds on preliminary descriptions that 
equate the different species cohabiting the world. 

In the Treatise, the first mode of sympathetic apprehension of animal 
languages—the rudimentary use of sound to express one’s immediate 
feelings—elicits a second level of intimacy between species: the ability to bet- 
ter understand the language of a different species by way of understanding 
their life circumstances. The descriptions of human sympathy for animals in 
the Treatise are thus provocative instances of Herder’s contextualization of the 
human experience in the universe: his attempt to provide an explanation for 
the origin of language that posits humans as yet another link in the bond of 
nature. 
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KAPITEL 5 


“Diversus cum diversis”: John Barclays Icon 
animorum (1614) und Herders Auch eine Philosophie 
der Geschichte 


Wolfgang Profs 


What can we reason, but from what we know? 


ALEXANDER POPE, Essay on Man (1734) 


1 Auch eine Philosophie der Geschichte zur Bildung der Menschheit— 
ein Manifest gegen “die” Aufklärung? 


Wenn Paläoanthropologen menschliche Überreste der Frühzeit untersuchen, 
ist bei der Isolierung von genetischem Material oberstes Gebot, jede Kon- 
tamination mit der DNA der Forschenden zu vermeiden. Für die Ideengeschichte 
hieße dies, die Untersuchung nicht mit Fragestellungen zu beginnen, die 
mögliche Befunde ausblenden, weil sie diesen Vorgaben widersprechen. 
Eigentlich ist selbstverständlich, was der New Historicism mit Aplomb fordert, 
nämlich auf Entstehungskontexte zu achten; jede Form von Archäologie hat 
die Umstände der Auffindung eines Objekts an seinem Ort, in der jeweiligen 
Situation möglichst genau zu protokollieren, so auch die Archäologien des 
Wissens und der Ideen. Betrachtet man gängige Ansichten, die über Auch eine 
Philosophie (1774) gerade außerhalb der professionellen Herder-Forschung 
kursieren, ergibt sich eben dieses Problem; ergänzt durch den Schlussband 
der Ideen zur Philosophie der Geschichte der Menschheit (1791) hat der Text den 
Status der Gründungsurkunde eines neuen, für den deutschen Historismus 
typischen Bewusstseins.! Es handle sich—so das pauschale Urteil—um ein 
Manifest des Irrationalismus, das sich gegen “die” Aufklärung richte; und der 


ı Der umfangreichen Historismus-Monographie von Frederick Beiser wäre für das Herder- 
Kapitel ein entschiedenerer Zugriff zu wünschen gewesen, um sich von der Position 
Meineckes zu distanzieren (The German Historicist Tradition (Oxford: 2011), 98-166). 
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vierte Ideen-Band beschreibe die Entstehung einer eigenständigen Kulturwelt 
der Germanen, die sich von derjenigen der Länder Westeuropas massiv 
unterscheide. Eine solche Auffassung hat markante Folgen: Herder wird zum 
“Vorläufer” von Hegels “Vollendung” des Geschichtsprozesses durch den ger- 
manischen “Volksgeist”, ja von Entwicklungen bis zum “Dritten Reich”; ihm 
werden Intentionen zugeschrieben, die so durch die Texte nicht gedeckt 
sind. Auch eine Philosophie war der Rezeption nach zunächst ein margina- 
ler Text, dessen Legendenpotential erst nach der Reichsgründung 1871—im 
Historismus bis zu Meinecke, und im Gefolge der Lebensphilosophie Diltheys 
bis zum Geist der Goethezeit Hermann August Korffs—ausgebeutet wurde.? 
Die Ideen wiederum galten dem deutschnationalen Historiker Heinrich Luden, 
der sie 1812—also am Beginn der Offensive gegen Napoleons Herrschaft in 
Europa—herausgab, als philosophisch-politische Fehlleistung; ihre Attacke 
auf die Erbmonarchien wurde dagegen für die Generation der Paulskirche, an 
ihrer Spitze den Publizisten Johann Georg August Wirth, zum Ansporn für die 
Demokratiebewegung des Vormärz.? Mit der konservativen Theoriebildung in 
Politik und Staatsrecht eines Friedrich Carl von Savigny und Carl Ludwig von 
Haller hat Herder schlechterdings nichts zu schaffen, und noch weniger mit den 
völkisch-rassischen Pseudologien des “Dritten Reiches”* Die These von einer 
“Gegenaufklärung” innerhalb der Aufklärung, wie sie Isaiah Berlin propagierte,? 
hat einer Lesart Herders neuen Auftrieb gegeben, als sie angesichts der Studien 
von Frederick M. Barnard,® Georg G. Iggers’ oder Fritz K. Ringer? bereits 


2 Vgl. jetzt die Zusammenfassung des Forschungsstandes zu Auch eine Philosophie durch 
Jochen Johannsen (Stefan Greif, Marion Heinz, Heinrich Clairmont (Hg.), Herder Handbuch 
(Paderborn: 2016), 160-70); zur Rezeption des “Pamphlets” vgl. auch Wolfgang Profs, “Die 
Ordnung der Zeiten und Räume. Herder zwischen Aufklärung und Historismus,” in: Claudia 
Taszus (Hg.): Vernunft—Freiheit—Humanität. Über Johann Gottfried Herder und einige seiner 
Zeitgenossen (Eutin: 2008), 9-73, 40-2; zu Korff ebd., 36-7. 

3 Zur Präsenz Herders im politischen Denken der Generation der Paulskirche vgl. demnächst 
die Studie des Vfs. (Proß, “Herder zwischen Restauration, Vormärz und Reichsgründung— 
Zur politischen und anthropologischen Interpretation seines Werkes (1805-1870), in: Liisa 
Steinby (Hg.): Herder und das 19. Jahrhundert / Herder and the Nineteenth Century. Beiträge 
zur Konferenz der Internationalen Herder-Gesellschaft Turku 2018 (Heidelberg: 2020), 19-147; 
hier wird Ludens Edition im Kontrast zu Wirth ausführlich besprochen). 

4 Sogar in Publikationen der Nazi-Zeit (Hans Dahmen, Die nationale Idee von Herder bis Hitler 
(Köln: 1934); Hans-Georg Gadamer, Volk und Geschichte im Denken Herders (Frankfurt a.M.: 
1942)) werden Zweifel an der Kompatibilität Herders mit der Ideologie Hitlers und seiner 
Gefolgsleute angemeldet. 

5 Vgl. Isaiah Berlin, Vico and Herder: Two Studies in the History of Ideas (London: 1976). 

6 F. M. Barnard, Zwischen Aufklärung und politischer Romantik. Eine Studie über Herders 
soziologisch-politisches Denken (Berlin: 1964). 

7 Georg G. Iggers, The German Conception of History: The National Tradition of Historical 
Thought from Herder to the Present (Middleton, CT: 1968). 

8 Fritz K. Ringer, The Decline of the German Mandarins: The German Academic Community, 
1890-1933 (Cambridge, Mass.: 1969). 
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antiquiert war; aber sie scheint, der gründlichen historischen Forschung der letz- 
ten Jahrzehnte zum Trotz, nur schleppend korrigierbar.? 

Verantwortlich für das Festhalten am Bild von Herder als “rückwärts 
gewandtem Propheten” ist einmal die These von einem “deutschen Son- 
derweg” im 18. Jahrhundert, die den Monarchien der Restauration—in den 
Sozialgeschichten des 19. Jahrhunderts als Garanten eines “starken Staates” 
apostrophiert—zur historischen Selbstlegitimation diente und dem Kaiser- 
reich Bismarcks als Rückprojektion der “kleindeutschen Lösung” nur allzu 
willkommen sein konnte. Angesichts der Internationalität des intellektuel- 
len Lebens der Zeit von 1600 bis 1800 ist sie unhaltbar, denn an diesem nahm 
der deutsche Sprachraum sehr wohl teil; gerade weil er nicht eines, sondern 
mehrere politische und kulturelle Zentren besaß, erfüllte in ihm die Vielzahl 
konkurrierender Trägerschichten des Kulturlebens (wie auch in Italien) die 
Funktion, die in England, Schottland oder Frankreich den sicher oft schärfer 
konturierten Strömungen und Vertretern der Aufklärung zukam. Das zweite 
Problem liegt in der ideengeschichtlichen Identifikation von “Aufklärung” 
mit der Herrschaft des mos geometricus; alles, was nicht unter die Rubrik der 
“Vernunftwahrheiten” fällt, wird zu einer vagen Assemblage des “Irrationalen” 
erklärt, dem Nährboden jener fiktiven “Gegenaufklärung?” Isaiah Berlins, deren 
Vertreter er letztlich mit Edmund Burke gleichsetzt. Nichts spricht gegen die 
Anerkennung der Bedeutung der großen Systematiken von Descartes über 
Christian Wolff bis Kant; alles spricht gegen das verengte Bild, das mit der 
Erhebung des Panrationalismus zum Maßstab der Epoche entworfen wird, 
und für die komplexe Philosophie eines Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz wie für 


9 Für eine kritische Diskussion von Isaiah Berlins Bild der Aufklärung vgl. jetzt den 
Sammelband von Brockliss und Robertson (Isaiah Berlin and the Enlightenment (Oxford: 
2016)). Hinzuweisen ist allerdings darauf, dass Berlins These von den geographisch margina- 
len Milieus der “Gegenaufklärer” Vico, Rousseau und Herder, die mit der Zeit das Zentrum 
der Diskussion okkupiert hätten, eine fatale Affinität zu Josef Nadlers gleichlautender These 
in seiner Literaturgeschichte der deutschen Stämme und Landschaften, 4 Bde. (Regensburg: 
1912-1928), aufweist, die im “Dritten Reich” noch zugespitzt wurde; der anglo-amerikanischen 
Forschung ist dies, wie der genannte Band zeigt, offensichtlich unbekannt (vgl. dazu Petra 
Boden, “Stamm —Geist— Gesellschaft. Deutsche Literaturwissenschaft auf der Suche nach 
einer integrativen Theorie,” in: Holger Dainat, Lutz Danneberg (Hg.), Literaturwissenschaft 
und Nationalsozialismus (Tübingen: 2003), 215-61, 220-6). Wie man zudem das Königreich 
Neapel, in dem Vico im Kreis zahlreicher Intellektuellen europäischen Ranges hervortrat, 
aber auch die Stadt des “citoyen de Geneve” und den bedeutenden russischen Handelshafen 
Riga als “Hinterland” Europas betrachten kann, ist nicht nachvollziehbar. Zur angeblichen 
“Vorwegnahme’ restaurativer Theoriebildung im 18. Jahrhundert vgl. den souveränen Artikel 
von Giovanni Bonacina (“Anticipazioni della teoria della Restaurazione secondo Carl Ludwig 
von Haller,” Rivista Storica Italiana 122 (2010): 500-59) über Carl Ludwig von Haller; auch auf 
Kondylis’ Studie zum Konservativismus (1986) ist zu verweisen, in der Herder— zu Recht— 
nicht erscheint. 
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das an Francis Bacon orientierte Programm Jean le Rond d’Alemberts für 
die Encyclopédie ist er gleich unbrauchbar.!° “Aufklärung” hat ihren vielfälti- 
gen Ursprung bereits um 1600, bei Michel de Montaigne und Pierre Charron, 
Giovanni Botero und Samuel Purchas, bei Bacon, Hugo Grotius, Galileo 
Galilei, in der Accademia del Cimento und der Royal Society; das Naturrecht 
und die Empirisierung der Naturwissenschaften haben daran ihren gewichti- 
gen Anteil. Die Anpassung des Weltbildes im 18. Jahrhundert an die scientific 
revolution wird nach der von Burke erfundenen Legende— zu Unrecht—einer 
“Programmatik” zugeschrieben, die ihren Impuls aus der Skepsis beziehe 
und sich in klandestinen Zirkeln und antireligiösen wie antifeudalen Grup- 
pierungen, besonders im Umkreis der Encyclopedie konzentriere. Die Durch- 
setzung etwa des Heliozentrismus bedarf keines Programms, aber sie hat 
unvermeidlich die Anfechtung des christlichen Zeitrahmens zur Folge; was 
sich bei Isaac de La Peyrere, John Woodward oder William Whiston ankündig- 
te, wird mit der Publikation von Benoit de Maillets Telliamed (1748), Leibniz’ 
Protogaea und Georges-Louis Leclerc Buffons Théorie de la Terre (beide 1749) 
zum akuten Problem. Ein neues Zeitbewusstsein steht damit am Beginn der 
Versuche einer Chronologie, welche Erd- und Menschheitsgeschichte gemein- 
sam umfasst und den durch die Historisierung der Religionen unvermeidlichen 
Säkularisierungsprozess vorantreibt. Beiträge zur Theologiegeschichte, die 
keineswegs religionskritische Intentionen verfolgten—so die Histoire critique 
du Vieux Testament des Oratorianers Richard Simon (1680) oder Bernard Picarts 
Ceremonies et coutumes religieuses des peuples idolätres (1723)—erwiesen sich 
in ihren Konsequenzen als nicht weniger radikal, als die Religionskritiken sämt- 
licher Esprits forts des 17. und 18. Jahrhunderts; Nicolas Antoine Boulanger zog 
in seiner Antiquité devoilee (1766) nur die Konsequenzen aus beiden Strömungen. 
Und was die Entwicklung der politischen Theorie im Vorfeld von 1789 betrifft, 
ob sie zum Vernunftrecht des rational-despotischen Absolutismus—ihn 
“aufgeklärt” zu nennen, ist nicht wirklich zutreffend—, zu Montesquieu, 
Rousseau und zum Republikanismus der Revolution führte, immer handelte 
es sich um Fortentwicklungen naturrechtlicher Prinzipien. 

Über zwei Haltungen ließe sich “Aufklärung” am besten definieren: ein- 
mal durch die Wahrnehmung und Beschreibung dessen, was ist; schon dar- 
in liegt ein revolutionärer Akt. Ob sich Galileis Zeitgenossen dem Blick auf 


10 Verdienstvoll ist in dieser Perspektive die kleine, sehr sachliche Einführung zum 
Problem der Aufklärung, die John Robertson vorgelegt hat (siehe The Enlightenment. 
A Very Short Introduction (Oxford: 2015)).—Zur problematischen Anwendung des 
Rationalismus-Begriffs auf Leibniz vgl. Marcelo Dascal (Hg.), Leibniz: What Kind of 
Rationalist? (New York: 2008). 
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die Gestirne durch ein Fernrohr verweigerten oder der französische Hof sich 
in Versailles vor dem Anblick der Zustände im Land verbarrikadierte, vom 
Sidereus Nuncius (1610) bis zu Louis-Sebastien Merciers Tableau de Paris 
(1781) war ein Verbot solcher Texte durch Kirche und Staat ein begreiflicher 
Akt von Selbstschutz. “Nicht die Tatsachen verwirren die Menschen, son- 
dern die Behauptungen, die man darüber aufstellt”, lautet nicht umsonst das 
Motto, das Herder an den Beginn von Auch eine Philosophie setzt.!! Und zwei- 
tens: Wirklichkeit wurde bereits im 17. Jahrhundert zu komplex, als dass ihr 
einseitige definitorische Anstrengungen gerecht zu werden vermochten, ob 
durch den vergeblichen Versuch, Prinzipien der mechanischen Physik zum 
alleinigen Wissenschaftsmodell zu erheben, oder den Anspruch auf Evidenz, 
den Descartes und seine Nachfolger bis zu Kant erhoben. Er reichte nicht hin, 
Vielzahl und Vielfalt fassbarer Tatsachen bzw. vorstellbarer Realitäten unter 
dem Begriff einer einzigen Wirklichkeit und mit einer einzigen Methodik zu 
erfassen; Fontenelles Entretiens sur la pluralité des mondes (1686) lieferten einen 
Titel, dessen Assoziationskraft weit über ihr Anliegen—die Popularisierung 
astronomischer Grundkenntnisse—hinausging. Dass spätestens um die Mitte 
des 18. Jahrhunderts ein deutlicher Rückgriff auf den Impuls erfolgt, den die 
“Inventarisierung der Wirklichkeit” um 1600 gesetzt hatte, ist eine von der 
Forschung zu wenig beachtete Tatsache; ihre Tragweite liegt bei Herder aller- 
dings nicht in der Hinwendung zu mystisch-hermetischen Traditionen des 
16. und 17. Jahrhunderts, sondern in der Vorprägung seines Geschichtsbildes, 
besonders durch die Icon animorum von John Barclay (1614), von der ausführ- 
lich die Rede sein wird.” Es zeichnet sich lange vor Herder ein Konzept von 


ı1 Das Motto entstammt Epiktets Encheiridion, Kap. v; vgl. HWP 1, 589. 

12 Zu Herder und Barclay vgl. die beiden Pionierstudien des Romanisten Erich Hassinger 
(Empirisch-rationaler Historismus. Seine Ausbildung in der Literatur Westeuropas von 
Guiccardinibis Saint-Evremond (Bern: 1978); sowie: “Zur Genesis von Herders Historismus”, 
in: Deutsche Vierteljahresschrift für Literaturwissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte 53, 2 (1979): 
251-74). Relevant für Herders Verhaftung in Traditionen des 17. Jahrhunderts sind folgende 
Arbeiten: Peter Frenz, Studien zu traditionellen Elementen des Geschichtsdenkens und der 
Bildlichkeit im Werk Johann Gottfried Herders (Frankfurt a.M.: 1983); Klaus Schaller, Herder 
und Comenius. Ein Lehrstück zur Aufklärung der Aufklärung (Sankt Augustin: 1988); Ralph 
Häfner, Johann Gottfried Herders Kulturentstehungslehre: Studien zu den Quellen und zur 
Methode seines Geschichtsdenkens (Hamburg: 1995). Für die Genese der Anthropologie 
des 18. Jahrhunderts aus Entwicklungen im 16. und 17. Jahrhundert vgl. grundsätzlich 
Simone De Angelis, Anthropologien. Genese und Konfiguration einer ‚Wissenschaft vom 
Menschen’ in der Frühen Neuzeit (Berlin, New York: 2010). Weitere Hinweise geben folgen- 
de Beiträge des Verfassers: Proß, “Geschichte als Provokation zu Geschichtsphilosophie: 
Iselin und Herder, in: Lucas Marco Gisi, Wolfgang Rother (Hg.), Isaak Iselin und die 
Geschichtsphilosophie der europäischen Aufklärung (Basel: 2011), 201-65, 217-231; idem, 
“Herder und Campanella. ‚Philosophia perenni’ und moderne Naturwissenschaft,” 
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Geschichte ab, welches historische Zeit nicht linear betrachtet; die Menschheit 
erscheint in ihr weder in ein theologisches noch ein zivilisatorisches Entwick- 
lungsschema eingeschlossen. Kulturelles Handeln ist per se arbiträr; auch 
wenn es dem überall gleichen Bedürfnis nach Selbsterhaltung entspringt, ist 
seine Befriedigung an jeweils gegebene Lebens- und Zeitumstände gebunden. 
Und kein Volk kann aus der Höhe seiner Kultur den Anspruch ableiten, für 
andere ein verpflichtendes Modell darzustellen; Europas Bedeutung ist ange- 
sichts des Panoramas gleichzeitig bestehender Kulturformen relativ klein, 
gerade weil es den Reichtum anderer Kulturen verkennt. 

Hierin liegt der Ansatzpunkt für das methodische Problem einer sowohl 
anthropologischen wie universalen Geschichte, das Herder im dritten 
Abschnitt von Auch eine Philosophie formuliert; es geht darum, integrative 
Prinzipien zu finden, die der Heterogenität der Kulturen zu verschiedenen 
Zeiten Rechnung tragen: 


Wir haben unser jetziges Zeitalter fast aller Nationen, und so die 
Geschichte fast aller Vorzeiten durchkrochen und durchwühlt, ohne fast 
selbst zu wissen, wozu wir sie durchwühlt haben. Historische Fakta und 
Untersuchungen, Entdeckungen und Reisebeschreibungen liegen da: 
wer ist, der sie sondere und sichte?!3 


Herder Jahrbuch u (2012): 37-79, 66-78; idem, “Kolonialismuskritik aus dem Geist der 
Geschichtsphilosophie: Raynal, Herder, Dobrizhoffer und der Fall Paraguay,” in: York- 
Gothart Mix, Hinrich Ahrendt (Hg.), Raynal—Herder—Merkel. Transformationen der 
Antikolonialismusdebatte in der europäischen Aufklärung (Beiheft der Germanisch- 
Romanische Monatsschrift 79, Heidelberg: 2017), 17-73, 31-44. 

13 Herder, Auch eine Philosophie, Dritter Abschnitt, HwP 1, 665; vgl. hierzu besonders 
Peter H. Reill, “Das Problem des Allgemeinen und des Besonderen im geschichtlichen 
Denken und in den historiographischen Darstellungen des späten 18. Jahrhunderts,” in: 
Karl Acham, Winfried Schulze (Hg.), Teil und Ganzes. Zum Verhältnis von Einzel- und 
Gesamtanalyse in Geschichts- und Sozialwissenschaften (München: 1990), 141-68, 142-5. — 
Kristin Gjesdal, deren eben erschienene umfangreiche Studie der Vf. nur noch flüchtig 
einsehen konnte, schreibt in ihrer Zusammenfassung: “Herder writes in a period when 
European philosophers are beginning to realize the complexity of their cultural heritage” 
(Herder’s Hermeneutics: History, Poetry, Enlightenment (Cambridge, England: 2017), 208, 
Hervorhebung des Vfs.); diese Bemerkung ist angesichts der Studien zur Entwicklung 
der Historik vom 16. bis 18. Jahrhundert unzutreffend. Neben den in Anm. 12 gege- 
benen Hinweisen wäre—und dies gilt auch für die Studie von Sonia Sikka (Herder on 
Humanity and Cultural Difference. Enlightened Relativism (Cambridge, England: 201))— 
die Beachtung der Arbeit von Lucas Marco Gisi unerlässlich gewesen, in der das Konzept 
einer “anthropologischen Historie’ entfaltet wird (Einbildungskraft und Mythologie. 
Die Verschränkung von Anthropologie und Geschichte im 18. Jahrhundert (Berlin, New 
York: 2007); vgl. dort die Zusammenfassung, 435-9). Das historisch-systematische 
Problem kultureller Varietäten ist tatsächlich mit dem Naturrecht, den Reise- und 
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An dieser Stelle nennt er den einzigen Namen, dessen Erwähnung wirklich 
von Belang ist, will man den Text als Beitrag zur Geschichtsphilosophie der Zeit 
und nicht nur als Satire betrachten— es ist der Montesquieus. Nicht anders als 
Johann Peter Süßmilch, der in der Sprachschrift sein mit Achtung genannter 
Widerpart war, ist der Autor des Esprit des lois für Auch eine Philosophie der 
zentrale Adressat. Die Nennungen von Jean Le Rond d’Alembert, Denis Diderot, 
Claude-Adrien Helvetius, David Hume, Isaak Iselin, William Robertson oder 
Voltaire und anderer sind histrionisches name-dropping, mit dem Herder 
zur Galerie hinaufspielt, wo er die vermutet, die nicht ohne Grund an seiner 
Orthodoxie zweifeln: die Devoten vom Schlage Johann Georg Hamanns oder 
Johann Caspar Lavaters, oder die gestrengen Mitglieder der Theologischen 
Fakultät in Göttingen, von der er sich ja eine Anstellung erhoffte. Die sonst 
von ihm benannten Autoren, allen voran Voltaire, der “Schriftsteller von hun- 
dert Jahren”, werden ebenso summarisch wie spöttisch abgekanzelt, ohne 
dass Herder sich ihnen je mit Argumenten stellen würde.!* Der Autor des 
Esprit des lois ist dagegen, trotz aller Einwände, die er erhebt, für Herder der 
“große Lehrer und Gesetzgeber der Könige”; denn dieser hat für ihn erfasst, 
was das Problem der Historik ist, auch wenn er, verhaftet in der “Schwäche 
des allgemeinen Charakterisierens”, es nicht zu lösen vermochte: Geschichte 
ist ein “Fortgebäude”—so Herders Wortschöpfung—, an dem die unterschied- 
lichen Zeiten und Völker unablässig und ohne Rücksicht auf das Frühere 
weiterbauen, während die alten Teile dieses Baues dem Verfall preisgegeben 
sind.!> Die Kritik an Montesquieu entzündet sich an jenen Büchern des Esprit 
des lois, in denen im Horizont der traditionellen Klimatheorie die Formen 
von Herrschaft und Gesetzen im Bezug zu den Klimazonen und der geogra- 
phischen Beschaffenheit der verschiedenen Länder diskutiert werden; ihr 
Maßstab orientiert sich an der Icon Barclays, wie zu sehen sein wird.!® 


Missionsberichten des 17. Jahrhunderts und in der Querelle des Anciens et des Modernes, 
beginnend mit der Zweitausgabe von Alessandro Tassonis Pensieri diversi (1612), nach- 
drücklich gestellt. 

14 Auch eine Philosophie, Dritter Abschnitt, HwP 1, 680-1; für die Invektive gegen Voltaire 
sollte Herder 1797 in der Zehnten Sammlung der Humanitätsbriefe Abbitte leisten (115. 
Brief, FHA 7, 696-7). — Auffällig ist, dass Herders Spott einen französischen Historiker 
verschont, dem er tatsächlich viel verdankt: Antoine-Yves Goguet, den Verfasser von De 
lorigine des loix, des arts, et des sciences (1758). 

15 HWwP1, 665-7. 

16 Es handelt sich besonders um die Bücher 14-9 des Esprit des lois: Des lois, dans le rapport 
quelles ont avec la nature du climat (Buch 14); Comment les lois de l'esclavage civil ont du 
rapport avec la nature du climat (Buch 15); Comment les lois de l'esclavage domestique ont 
du rapport avec la nature du climat (Buch 16); Comment les lois de la servitude politique ont 
du rapport avec la nature du climat (Buch 17); Des lois, dans le rapport avec la nature du 
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Der Charakter der in Herders Augen idealen Geschichtsbetrachtung zielt 
jedoch auf eine Zusammenschau von Völkern und Menschen, die, wie schon 
der antike Historiker Diodor im ersten Jahrhundert v. Chr. modellhaft für jede 
Universalgeschichte formuliert hatte, in Zeit und Raum voneinander isoliert 
sind. Aber diese Diskontinuität lässt sich überwinden: 


Die Menschen überall auf der Erde sind zwar durch die Gemeinsamkeit 
ihrer Herkunft aus der Natur verbunden, aber durch den Abstand 
von Ort und Zeit voneinander getrennt; diese unter einem gemein- 
schaftlichen Gesichtspunkt zusammenzubringen, das war das Ziel der 
Bemühungen der Verfasser von Universalgeschichten, und hierin liegt 
das Außerordentliche ihrer Leistungen; und so wurden sie zu Dienern 
eines göttlichen Ratschlusses, den sie in die Tat umzusetzen suchten.!” 


Die Geschichte der Menschheit würde dann gleichsam zur “Geschichte einer 
einzigen Stadt” und all ihrer Bewohner; die Ordnung der sichtbaren Natur und 
diejenige im Leben der Völker folgen ähnlichen Gesetzlichkeiten, die es aufzu- 
decken gilt: 


Denn die Vorsehung hat die unvergleichliche Ordnung der sichtbaren 
Gestirne und die Lebensweisen der Menschen miteinander aufs engste 
verknüpft, und so hält sie jedes Zeitalter gleichsam in den Schranken 
der ihm gemäßen Kreisbahn, so daß jedem das zuteil wird, was ihm 
vom Schicksal bestimmt ist. Die Historiker aber haben das, was auf der 
bewohnten Erde insgesamt geschieht, schriftlich festgehalten, als wäre es 
die Geschichte einer einzigen Stadt, und damit gezeigt, daß sich in allem 


terrain (Buch 18) in Montesquieu, Œuvres complètes de Montesquieu: précédées de la vie de 
cet auteur, hrsg. von Louis-Simon Auger, 5 Bds. (Paris: 1818), Bd. 1, 362-484; und Des lois, 
dans le rapport qu'elles ont avec les principes qui forment l'esprit general, les mæurs et les 
manières d'une nation (Buch 19) ebd., Bd. 2, 1-42. 

17 Zur Bedeutung Diodors vgl. den Beitrag des Vfs. “Geschichtliches Handeln und seine 
Nemesis. Visionäre der Geschichte im Zeitalter der Französischen Revolution,’ in: Kurt 
Bayertz, Matthias Hoesch (Hg.), Die Gestaltbarkeit der Geschichte (Hamburg: 2019), 81-115, 
85-7; vgl. Diodor (Erstes Buch, § 1): “Praeterea ut homines universos, mutua quidem 
cognatione inter se devinctos, sed locorum & temporum intervallis distantes, ad unius 
communitatem ordinis ut redigerent, enixe operam dederunt; ac si divinae providentiae 
administri exstiterint” (Diodorus Siculus, Bibliothecae Historicae Libri qui supersunt, 2 
Bde. (Amsterdam: 1745), Bd. 1, 3). Die Zitate aus dieser zweisprachigen Ausgabe geben die 
lateinische Version des Laurentius Rhodomannus von 1604 wieder; alle Übersetzungen 
stammen vom Vf. 
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Handeln ein gemeinsamer Grund erkennen und aus allem Geschehen 
ein gemeinsamer Schatz an Erkenntnis gewinnen lässt.!8 


Das Hauptproblem, das sich bei der Bewältigung dieser Aufgabe stellt, ist 
das der adäquaten Beschreibung singulärer historischer Erscheinungen, und 
die Begründung ihrer Bedeutung für den Gesamtprozess der Geschichte. Im 
Folgenden geht es deshalb um den Terminus, mit dem er dazu Stellung bezieht 
und dessen Genese und Tragweite die genauere Prüfung aus der Perspektive 
der skizzierten langen Vorgeschichte lohnt: Es ist derjenige der “Einfühlung” 
in andere Völker und Zeiten, der in Auch eine Philosophie als Forderung an die 
historische Betrachtung gestellt wird; und es sei gleich gesagt, dass Herder 
dieses Postulat selbst als kaum erfüllbar betrachtet. Um Herders Intention in 
der Einführung dieses Begriffs zu erfassen, ist jedoch die Kenntnis der erwähn- 
ten Icon animorum Barclays unerlässlich; es handelt sich um ein Programm 
der Beschreibung und Erklärung individueller historischer Phänomene 
in universalgeschichtlicher Perspektive, nicht einen Vorgriff auf Friedrich 
Schleiermacher oder Wilhelm Dilthey.!? 


18 Hier läßt Rhodomannus eine wichtige Einfügung aus, die in der Wiedergabe mit einem 
Verweis auf den griechischen Wortlaut und einer lateinischen Version des Vfs. ergänzt 
wird; vgl. Diodor, Bibliothecae, Bd. 1, 3-4: “Nam illa [sc. providentia] postquam ornatis- 
simam siderum, quae videntur, dispositionem, hominumque naturas in communem 
analogiam coaugmentavit, sic omne continenter aevum velut in orbem circumagit, 
ut singulis competentem a fato impertiatur. Hi communes terrae habitabilis actiones 
literarum monumentis <xa$aumep paç Toews; sc.: tamquam unius civitatis solae> tra- 
dendo, unam rationem & commune rerum peractarum thesaurarium opera sua esse, 
demonstrarunt”. 

19 Kristin Gjesdal hat in einem früheren Artikel versucht, eine Linie zu skizzieren, die 
von Herder über Schleiermacher zu Dilthey führt (siehe “Enlightenment, History and 
the Anthropological Turn: The Hermeneutical Challenge of Dilthey’s Schleiermacher 
Studies,” in: Giuseppe D’Anna, Helmut Johach, Eric S. Nelson (Hg.), Anthropologie und 
Geschichte. Studien zu Wilhelm Dilthey aus Anlass seines 100. Todestages (Würzburg: 
2013), 323-53, 343-52); allerdings scheint die These mangels begriffsgeschichtli- 
cher Prägnanz und konkreter historischer Belege nicht schlüssig. Zum Begriff der 
“Individualität” vermisst man die Beachtung von Peter H. Reills Artikel (siehe “Das 
Problem des Allgemeinen und des Besonderen, 141-68); und der entscheidende 
Beitrag zum Thema der “künstlerischen Individualität” kommt für Schleiermacher— 
es läge eigentlich nahe— von Schelling, mit dem Aufsatz Über Dante in philosophi- 
scher Beziehung, der 1803 in seinem und Hegels Kritischen Journal der Philosophie 
erschienen war. 
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2 In Herders Bibliothek: John Barclays Icon animorum (1614) 


1774 hatte Herder mit Auch eine Philosophie, wie er sagt, einen “Beitrag zu vie- 
len Beiträgen des Jahrhunderts” zum Thema “Bildung der Menschheit” publi- 
ziert, den er später, nicht ohne Selbstironie, als “Pamphlet” apostrophierte.2° 
In der Vorrede des ersten Ideen-Bandes nahm er 1784 Bezug auf die frühere 
Schrift und erklärte, dass das neue Werk dem dort so prominenten Gedanken 
der Lebensalter, die den Verlauf der Geschichte einzelner Völker naturhaft 
strukturieren, geringere Bedeutung zumessen würde. In den Fragmenten hat- 
te er im Kapitel über die Lebensalter einer Sprache dieser Metaphorik eine 
Schlüsselstellung eingeräumt und im Reisejournal den Plan eines Werkes über 
Jugend und Veraltung menschlicher Seelen skizziert; nachdem Johann Georg 
Schlosser (Uber die Seelenwanderung, 1781) wie Johann Christoph Adelung 
(Versuch einer Geschichte der Cultur des menschlichen Geschlechts, 1782) die- 
sen Gedanken aufgegriffen hatten?! sollte er in den Ideen hinter dem Anliegen 
zurücktreten, “erste notwendige, allgemeine Naturgesetze der Menschheit” 
zu formulieren, auf denen kulturelles Handeln in jeder Form beruht.?? Nun 
ist die Metaphorik der Lebensalter durch ihre lange Tradition nicht sehr 
profiliert, egal, ob man sie nach dem Muster der Vier-Reiche-Lehre im Buch 
Daniel des A. T. als vierstufiges bzw. als siebenstufiges Schema ausführt, wie 
in der Rede des Jacques All the world’s a stage in Shakespeares As you like it. 
Ihr Bedeutungsgehalt ist seit Ciceros Cato maior de senectute exemplarisch 
kodifiziert: 


Lebensalter haben ihren festgelegten Ablauf, der Weg der Natur ist ein- 
heitlich und geradlinig. Jeder Lebensabschnitt ist durch die ihm vorge- 
gebene zeitliche Begrenzung definiert: die Schwäche des Knaben, die 
trotzige Kraft des Jünglings, der Ernst des schon gefestigten Alters und 
die Reife des Greisenalters sind etwas Naturgemäßes, und jede dieser 
Stufen macht sich zu ihrer Zeit geltend.?3 


20 An Johann Gottfried Eichhorn (nach dem 3. Oktober 1783; DA 5, Nr. 3, 21). 

21 Herder, Fragmente, in: HWP 1, 145-8; Reisejournal, ebd., 451-5; Ideen zur Philosophie der 
Geschichte der Menschheit, Vorrede; in: HwP Bd. 3/1, 9; zu Schlosser und Adelung vgl. den 
Kommentar, HWP 3/2, 25-8.—Zur Bedeutung des “Pamphlets” für die Konzeption der 
Ideen vgl. das Nachwort des Vfs.: Strukturgesetze der frühen Geschichtsphilosophie Herders 
(wP 3/1, 856-64); Das Rahmenschema der Universalgeschichte der Bildung der Welt, 
(ebd., 864-81). 

22 Herder, Ideen, Buch 8/4; HWP 3/1, 297. 

23 Cicero, Cato maior de senectute (X, 33): “Cursus est certus zetatis, & una via nature, eaque 
simplex: suaque cuique parti atatis, tempestivitas est data; ut & infirmitas puerorum, 
& ferocitas juvenum, et gravitas jam constantis etatis, & senectutis maturitas naturale 
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Allerdings existiert seit Beginn des 17. Jahrhunderts mit der Icon animo- 
rum ein Text, der diese Metaphorik konzentriert in Anwendung auf die 
Geschichte vorführt; in ihm sind die Probleme archetypisch erfasst, die in 
Auch eine Philosophie pointiert hervortreten sollten: die Betrachtungen der 
Anlagen—des ingenium—und des kulturellen Habitus der verschiedenen 
Völker Europas, der sie, je nach Ort und Zeit, zu inkompatiblen Erscheinungen 
macht, auch wenn sie aus der unveränderlich gleichen, doch durch die 
Umstände von Zeit und Ort modifizierten Anlage des Menschen hervorgehen. 
Der Begriff des ingenium erlebte ab 1575 mit Juan Huartes Examen de ingenios 
para las ciencias übrigens eine erste Konjunktur für die Psychophysiologie des 
Menschen, die in Deutschland mit Lessings Übersetzung (Prüfung der Köpfe zu 
den Wissenschaften, 1752) für die Genie-Debatte erneut belebt werden sollte. 
Während die Wirkung dieses Textes auf Herder gut belegt ist,?* gilt dies nicht für 
Barclays Icon animorum als Quelle zu Auch eine Philosophie, die hier vorzustel- 
len ist: Barclay, der Verfasser des berühmten Staatsromans Argenis, veröffent- 
lichte die Icon erstmals 1614, dann als vierten Teil seiner Sammlung Satyricon, und 
sie fand rasch sowohl im Original wie durch Übersetzungen ins Französische 
(1623), Englische (1631) und Deutsche (erstmals 1649) weite Verbreitung.?5 An 
Weltkenntnis mangelte es dem Verfasser trotz der Kürze seines Lebens nicht: 
In Frankreich 1582 als Sohn eines schottischen Rechtsgelehrten und einer fran- 
zösischen Adeligen geboren und katholisch erzogen, ging er mit seinem Vater 
nach London an den Hof von König James I., ohne den Kontakt zu Frankreich 
abzubrechen; 1616 schließlich übersiedelte er nach Rom, wo er am Hof des 
Borghese-Papstes Paul v. trotz früherer antikurialer Satiren wohlwollende 
Aufnahme fand, jedoch bereits 1621 verstarb. Entstanden ist die Icon in England, 
in zeitlicher Nähe zu anderen Texten, die das Thema kultureller Diversität und 
der Relativität von Werturteilen ins Auge zu fassen beginnen: Neben Huarte 
oder Montaigne sind es die Überlegungen Paolo Sarpis zu relativen Natur 


quiddam habeat, quod suo tempore percipi debeat” (Cicero, Opera omnia ex recensio- 
ne Jacobi Gronovii, bearb. von Johann August Ernesti, 6 Bde. (Leipzig: 1737), hier Bd. 4, 
943). —Vgl. dazu Buch Daniel 2:31-45; William Shakespeare, As you like it, Akt 11/7. Eine 
Synopse weiterer antiker Quellen bietet Mark Riley im Vorwort zur lateinisch-englischen 
Parallelausgabe der Icon (John Barclay, Icon Animorum or The Mirror of Minds, hrsg. von 
Mark Riley (Louvain: 2013), 14-5). 

24 Zur geistesgeschichtlichen Stellung dieses Textes und seiner Rezeption gerade in 
Deutschland vgl. die Einführung von Martin Franzbach zum Neudruck von Lessings 
Huarte-Übersetzung des Examen (Juan Huarte, Prüfung der Köpfe zu den Wissenschaften, 
übers. von Gotthold Ephraim Lessing (München: 1968)); zu seiner Bedeutung für Herder 
vgl. ebd., XXXV- XXXVI und XLIV-XLVII. 

25 Vgl. dazu den Überblick über die Ausgaben und Übersetzungen der Icon in Rileys Ausgabe 
(Barclay Icon, 43-7). 
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ethischer und ästhetischer Urteile,2® herausragend dann die Relationi univer- 
sali (1591/1596) des Italieners Giovanni Botero, der seine Weltbeschreibung 
mit einem Blick auf die “ingegni e facoltà” der Völker Europas eröffnete;?7 oder 
auch der Vergleich, den der junge Grotius 1601/1602 zwischen den Sitten und 
dem ingenium—auch hier fällt der Begriff—der griechischen, römischen 
und batavischen Republiken anstellte (Parallelon rerumpublicarum: De mori- 
bus ingenioque populorum Atheniensium, Romanorum, Batavorum; erst 1801 
veröffentlicht). Der Icon ist für die Entwicklung dieser Perspektive eine mar- 
kante Rolle zuzuschreiben: Das erste Kapitel verkündet programmatisch die 
Abhängigkeit der Kulturen von ihrer Stellung im Zyklus von Kindheit, Jugend, 
Mannes- und Greisenalter, die sich in Herders Feststellung wiederfindet, dass 
jedes Volk mit seinen Kulturtechniken “seine Periode des Wachstums, der Blüte 
und der Abnahme” gehabt habe.28 Dem folgt in der Überschrift zum zweiten 
Kapitel das Thema vom unterschiedlichen Habitus und Charakter, der das 
Verhalten der Menschen in verschiedenen Milieus und Zeiten kennzeichnet: 


Fast jedes einzelne Zeitalter hat seinen Genius, und dieser unterschei- 
det es von den übrigen. Zudem besitzt jede Weltgegend ihren eigenen 
Geist, der die Gemüter gewissermaßen zu bestimmten Bemühungen und 
Verhaltensweisen drängt. Es lohnt der Mühe, diese Formen des Geistes 
einer Prüfung zu unterziehen.?? 


Herder greift es mehrfach auf, so im zweiten Band seiner Ideen, wo er vom 
“Gemälde der Nationen” spricht und seinen “unendliche[n] Schattierungen, 


26 Unter Sarpis Aufzeichnungen, die das Thema des Relativismus in unterschiedlichen 
Kulturen für das Rechts-, aber auch das ästhetische Empfinden stellen, sei besonders auf 
folgende verwiesen: Rechtsempfinden sei nicht naturgegeben, sondern von den jeweils 
Herrschenden bestimmt (“il giusto non costa per natura, ma per legge, essendi ciö che 
pare al più potente, o uomo o popolo”); und das ästhetische Empfinden variiert nicht nur 
von Volk zu Volk, sondern von Mensch zu Mensch, da es sich hier nur um “Meinungen” 
handelt (“il bello si varia non sol da paese a paese, ma da persona a persona’, essendo “il 
bello e il brutto [...] opinioni”); vgl. Sarpi, Pensieri, bearb. von Gaetano Cozzi, Luisa Cozzi 
(Turin: 1976), 32 (Pensieri Nr. 420 und 468). 

27 Vgl. die Verweise des Vfs. auf Sarpi und Botero in Proß, “Geschichte als Provokation,” 
224-7, bzw. idem, “Kolonialismuskritik,’ 35-41. 

28 Alle Zitate aus der Icon animorum folgen der Ausgabe Barclay 1774; hier Cap. I, 9: “Etates 
hominis quatuor, pueritia, adolescentia, ætas virilis, & senectus“; Herder, Auch eine 
Philosophie, Erster Abschnitt, HWP 1, 613. 

29 Barclay, Icon, Cap. 11: “Secula pene singula suum genium habere, diversumque a ceteris. 
Esse preterea cuilibet regioni proprium spiritum, qui animos in certa studia & mores quo- 
dammodo adigat. Hos spiritus investigari operæ pretium esse” (ebd., 19; Kursivierungen 
des Vfs.). 
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die mit den Räumen und Zeiten wechseln”30 Und das zehnte Kapitel der 
Icon spricht bereits im Titel von der “Schwäche des allgemeinen Charakteri- 
sierens” die Herder zum Problem der Historik seiner Zeit—besonders bei 
Montesquieu— erklärt: 


Außer der Prägung durch sein Vaterland sind jedem Sterblichen eige- 
ne Leidenschaften und eine spezielle Begabung verliehen. Die hervor- 
stechendsten dieser Züge lassen sich untersuchen, aber nicht in ihrer 
Gesamtheit festhalten.?! 


Gewirkt hat Barclay damit auf eine Reihe von Texten, welche die Relativität 
kultureller Einstellungen thematisierten: auf Charles de Saint-Evremond 
(1613-1703), auf Montesquieus Lettres persanes (1721) und die Grandeur et deca- 
dence des Romains (1734) , auf die Lettres sur les Anglois et les Francois et sur 
les voiages von Beat Ludwig von Muralt (1725), und nicht zuletzt auf Voltaires 
Le Siècle de Louis xıv (1751) und den Essai sur les moeurs et l'esprit des nations 
(1756); auch die Lösung des Streits zwischen den Anciens und den Modernes 
dürfte—so in den Réflexions critiques des Abbé Dubos (1719)— von der Icon 
beeinflusst sein, durch die Anerkennung der Relativität des Schönen, welche 
die Annahme einer zeitlos gültigen Norm für Künste und Wissenschaften 
obsolet werden ließ. Im deutschen Sprachraum erhielt dieser Impuls 1741 
neue Aktualität durch Johann Jakob Bodmers Critische Betrachtungen über die 
poetischen Gemählde der Dichter: In zwei Kapiteln wird dort die Bedeutung 
nationaler Milieus und ihrer Zeitumstände für das Verständnis literari- 
scher Schöpfungen thematisiert; Saint-Evremond, Montesquieu, Muralt und 
Voltaire werden direkt angesprochen, und zwar in den Ansichten, welche die 
Kernpunkte der Icon Barclays wiedergeben. Gerade für die Ausprägung des von 
Herder schon 1765 in Riga behandelten Themas Haben wir noch das Publikum 
und Vaterland der Alten? lag hier eine Anregung, die in der fünften Sammlung 
der Humanitätsbriefe (1795) nochmals explizit thematisiert werden sollte.32 


30 Herder, Ideen 1x/1, HWP 3/1, 309-10. 

31 Barclay, Icon, Cap. x: “Preeter patrize indolem, dari cuique mortalium suos affectus, atque 
ingenium. Preecipua investigari posse, non scribi omnia. [...]” (ebd., 103); Herder, Auch 
eine Philosophie, Erster Abschnitt, HWP 1, 611. 

32 Johann Jakob Bodmer, Critische Betrachtungen über die Poetischen Gemählde der Dichter. 
Mit einer Vorrede von Johann Jacob Breitinger (Zürich: 1741); vgl. Der vierzehnte Abschnitt: 
Von den Charactern der Nationen, 435-459; Der siebenzehnte Abschnitt: Von den charac- 
termässigen Reden der Nationen, 497-518. Zu Herders Rede von 1765 vgl. sws 1, 13-28; zu 
ihrer Fassung in den Humanitätsbriefen vgl. Fünfte Sammlung, Beilage zu Brief 57 (FHA 7, 
301-38).—Vgl. ferner die Zusammenstellung der Entwürfe und Fragmente zu den Themen 
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Während Barclays Icon in der Geschichte der neulateinischen Literatur jüngst 
durch Neueditionen von französischen bzw. englischen Übersetzungen des 17. 
Jahrhunderts wieder Beachtung fand,?? wurde sie für die Herder-Forschung 
bisher nicht als Quelle herangezogen, mit einer Ausnahme: Das Verdienst, die- 
sen Text als Beitrag zur Entwicklung des historischen Bewusstseins erkannt und 
im Blick auf Herder diskutiert zu haben, gebührt der bereits 1978 erschienenen 
Monographie des Romanisten Erich Hassinger, der 1979 eine kleinere Studie zu 
Saint-Evremonds Bedeutung für Herders frühe Geschichtsphilosophie folgte. 
Tatsächlich befanden sich drei Ausgaben der Icon in Herders Bibliothek: ein- 
mal als Einzeldruck mit dem Kommentar von August Buchner von 1680, ein 
zweites Mal in einer Gesamtausgabe des Satyricon von 1678, und schließlich 
in einer deutschen Übersetzung durch Jean-Hermann Pfingsten (1784), deren 
Erscheinen mit dem des ersten Bandes der Ideen zusammenfiel;?° diese 
enthielt zudem Saint-Evremonds Reflexions sur les divers Genies du Peuple 
Romain dans les divers temps de la Republique (1684) und die Observations sur 
Salluste et Tacite (1668).?% Die Icon war gerade in Deutschland, wie die Zahl 
der Editionen belegt, maßgeblich präsent, und im 18. Jahrhundert besonders in 
der Schulbildung an fortschrittlichen Institutionen: Theophil Grabner, seit 1717 
Lehrer, dann Bibliothekar und ab 1732 Rektor an Sankt Afra in Meißen, wo auch 
Gottlieb Wilhelm Rabener, Christian Fürchtegott Gellert und Lessing studier- 
ten, hatte sie 1733 auf Buchners Grundlage neu ediert, wohl im Zusammenhang 


Wie die Philosophie zum Besten des Volks allgemeiner und nützlicher werden kann und Von 
der Veränderung des Geschmacks (FHA 1, 101-34 und 149-60). 

33 Neben Rileys Edition (Barclay, Icon Animorum or The Mirror of Minds) liegt eine franzö- 
sische Neuausgabe der Übersetzung von 1625 vor, die sich durch besondere Sorgfalt der 
philologischen Kommentierung auszeichnet (Jean Barclay, Le Tableau des Esprits. Edition 
de Paulette Choné, Sylvie Taussig (Turnhout: 2009)). 

34 Hassinger, Empirisch-rationaler Historismus, vgl. hier 5-8, 143-6, 157-8, 171-3 und 178-83 
(vgl. dazu Proß, “Geschichte als Provokation,’ 206-7 und 229). Auf Hassingers Studie “Zur 
Genesis von Herders Historismus” (1979) hat nur Beiser verwiesen, ohne dessen Quellen 
weiter zu verfolgen (Beiser, The German Historicist Tradition, 132, Anm. 83). 

35 Vgl. hierzu Bibliotheca Herderiana Nr. 2465, 125 (Jo. Barclaji Icon animorum c[um] 
Buchneri notis. Dresd[ ae] 1680); Nr. 2540, 128 (Jo. Barclaji Satyricon et Conspiratio Anglica, 
Francof[urti] 1678); zur deutschen Version der Icon vgl. Bibliotheca Herderiana Nr. 3780, 
188 (Barclay 1784). Herders Interesse an Barclay belegen ferner zwei Ausgaben der Argenis: 
Nürnberg 1673 (Nr. 2538) bzw. Leipzig 1659 (Nr. 2542), beide Bibliotheca Herderiana, 128. 

36 Vgl. dazu Des Herrn von Saint Evremont Beobachtungen über die verschiedenen Charaktere 
der Römer in den verschiedenen Zeitaltern ihres Staats, in: Johann Barklai Seelengemählde. 
Nebst des Herrn von Saint Evremont Beobachtungen über die verschiedenen Charaktere der 
Römer in den verschiedenen Zeitaltern ihres Standes [recte: Staats] (Pest: 1784), 255-333; 
Betrachtungen über den Sallust und Tacitus, ebd., 334-42.—Zu diesen Texten und ihrer 
Problematik vgl. Charles de Saint-Evremond, Œuvres en prose, hrsg. von René Ternois, 4 
Bde. (Paris: 1962-69), Bd. 2: Réflexions, 199-365; Observations, ebd., 54-69. 
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mit dem seit 1728 an dieser Schule eingeführten Geschichtsunterricht.?” Zu 
Herders Zeit erlebte sie geradezu eine späte Konjunktur, war also alles 
andere als bereits obsolet: 1774, parallel zu Auch eine Philosophie, erschien 
ein Neudruck, welcher der deutschen Version von 1784 als Vorlage diente 
und 1788 nochmals aufgelegt wurde. 1780 war zudem in dem prominenten 
Deutschen Museum Heinrich Christian Boies, für das Herder, aber auch Goethe 
und Klopstock Beiträge lieferten, ein Barclay-Artikel des Orientalisten und 
Diplomaten Heinrich Friedrich Diez (1751-1817) erschienen, der die Aktualität 
des Textes betonte.?® Auch die Charakteristik des Werkes, die 1784 der deut- 
schen Übersetzung vorangestellt wurde, bezeugt erneut diese Wertschätzung: 


Der Icon animorum, 1614. zu London zum erstenmal gedruckt, und den 
ich hier nach der Frankfurter Ausgabe im Verlag der Gebrüder Doll 
1774. übersezt vorlege, enthält lauter Zeichnungen nach dem Leben im 
Allgemeinen, Schildereien aller Gattungen des menschlichen Geistes 
überhauptundSittengemählde aller Nationen insbesondere, und das alles 
so lebhaft, so interessant, so wahr, daß man alle diese Seelengemählde 
für Abdrücke der jetzigen Völkergeneration halten; daß man den Mann 
unbedingt hochschätzen muß, der so nach der Natur arbeitete; daß 
man das Buch nicht weglegen kann, bis man am Ende ist, und daß man 
am Ende noch mit dem Verfasser über die Kürze des Buchs zu zürnen 
anfängt. Es ist in Kapitel getheilt. Die zwei ersten liefern allgemeine 
Betrachtungen über die Sinnesarten der verschiedenen Menschenalter, 
und über den abwechselnden Geist der Jahrhunderte und Länder, voll 
von Erziehungskunst und Menschenkenntniß. In den sieben folgen- 
den Kapiteln finden Franzosen, Britten, Deutsche, Italiäner, Spanier, 
Ungarn, Pohlen, Türken und Juden ihre besondere Stellen, wobei man 
sich wundern wird, daß der wesentlichste Innhalt der Urtheile über diese 
Nationen noch jetzt eintreffend sey, ob sie gleich vor beinahe 200 Jahren 
niedergeschrieben sind. Das zehente, eilfte und zwölfte Kapitel hat die 
Stufen des menschlichen Verstandes und der Moralität zum Vorwurf, 


37 Riley, “Introduction,” in: Barclay, Icon Animorum, 43-4. 

38 Heinrich Friedrich Diez, Johan Barklay, Deutsches Museum, hrsg. von Heinrich Christian 
Boie, 1,7 (1780): 447-56; 2,9 (1780): 48-61; besonders hebt Diez das zehnte Kapitel der 
Icon über die unterschiedlichen Begabungen der Menschen hervor, das er als Korrektiv 
zur ausufernden Diskussion der Zeit über den Genie-Begriff betrachtet: “nicht weil es 
etwa das beste im Buch wäre, [...] sondern weil es einen Gegenstand behandelt, über 
den itzt so viel Schlechtes gesagt wird, nemlich Genie und wahren Wert menschlicher 
Fähigkeiten” (Bd. ı, 7. Stück, 455). 
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und die andern [Kapitel 13-6] beschäftigen sich mit dem Einfluß bürger- 
licher Verfassungen und Religionen.3® 


Es ist selbstverständlich, dass die Icon Barclays nicht ausschließlich als Quelle 
für Herders frühe historische Axiomatik betrachtet wird, sondern immer im 
Zusammenspiel mit Einsichten, die er auch anderen Autoren verdankt.1° 


3 Barclays Formel “diversus cum diversis” und Herders Postulat der 
“Einfühlung” in Auch eine Philosophie 


Eine Analyse der komplexen Bezüge von Auch eine Philosophie zu Barclays 
Schrift im Detail ist im Rahmen dieses Beitrags nicht möglich, aber drei zentra- 
le Aspekte sind festzuhalten: primär die beiden gemeinsame Ausgangsthese, 
dass es keine historische Erscheinung gibt, die den vollen Reichtum mensch- 
licher Möglichkeiten auszuschöpfen vermöchte. Kulturen sind individu- 
ell abhängig von unterschiedlichen geographisch-klimatischen Milieus, 
welche Höhe und Komplexität ihrer Entwicklung bedingen; und sie sind 
nicht in der Lage, sich ständig auf dem gleichen Niveau zu halten. Wie der 
Anblick der Natur ein Panorama unterschiedlichster Formen der Entfaltung 
des Lebens bietet, so zeigt der Blick auf die unterschiedlichen Nationen und 
ihre Vergangenheit eine Ausprägung variabelster Lebens- und Kulturformen, 
die nie einen Abschluss findet und in Epochenumbrüchen diskontinuierlich 
verläuft. Eine rationale Begründung lässt sich dafür ebenso wenig geben, wie 
für die unterschiedlichen Anlagen der Menschen an verschiedenen Orten 
und zu verschiedenen Zeiten; Herder formuliert dies lakonisch: “Fühlbarkeit, 
Tätigkeit und Tüchtigkeit des Menschengeschlechts ist verteilt. Hier reißt der 
Strom ab, dort setzt er an.”*! Eine Teleologie des Geschichtsprozesses in sei- 
ner Gesamtheit ist damit ausgeschlossen; dies gilt bei Herder unterschiedslos 
sowohl für das christlich-eschatologische Modell eines Bossuet oder Newtons 
Kommentar zur Apokalypse des Johannes, wie für den säkularen Glauben 
an einen Fortschritt, der in einer fernen Zukunft zu einem stabilen Ergebnis 


39 Kurze Nachricht von dem Leben und den Schriften Johann Barklais, in Johann Barklai 
Seelengemählde, 3-16, hier 1-2.—Die Kurze Nachricht ist dem Text mit eigener arabi- 
scher Paginierung vorangestellt. 

40 Vgl. hierzu die Erläuterungen zu den Quellen von Auch eine Philosophie, in: Proß, 
“Geschichte als Provokation,” 242-55. 

41 Auch eine Philosophie, Dritter Abschnitt, HwP 661. 
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der gesamten Kulturentwicklung führen könnte.*? Mochten ihn ein Turgot, 
Kant oder später Condorcet für planbar halten, Herder folgte hier nicht nur 
Barclay, sondern auch dem massiven Einspruch Adam Fergusons—also 
schwerlich einem Gegner der Aufklärung.*? Historische Einzelerscheinungen 
sind schon nach den Geschichtsentwürfen eines Polybios oder Machiavelli 
einem naturhaft-zyklischen Prozess von Aufstieg, Höhepunkt und Verfall 
unterworfen, der jedoch immer individuell verläuft und die Regeneration 
einer Kultur selbst im Verfall nicht ausschließt, so bei Machiavelli, Vico und 
eben auch Barclay. Aus der Partikularität dieser Erscheinungen ergibt sich ein 
zweiter, methodisch zentraler Gesichtspunkt der historischen Einstellung: die 
Relativierung eigener kultureller Selbstverständlichkeiten für den Historiker. 
Die Erkenntnis, dass der eigene Standpunkt auf Stereotypen beruht, die letzt- 
lich Vorurteile über alles Fremde bedingen, ist die Voraussetzung, das Problem 
der “Einfühlung” in Verhaltensweisen zu stellen, die sich von den eigenen 
unterscheiden. Erst dann wäre es möglich, das allen Menschen Gemeinsame 
in den Varietäten des kulturellen Handelns zu erfassen; aber es ist nur begrenzt 
lösbar, denn deren Heterogenität widersetzt sich einem wirklichen Verstehen, 
aber nicht einer Erklärung. Diese Erkenntnis—die bereits Montaigne und 
Charron formulierten und der nichts vom Erlebnis-Charakter der Diltheyschen 
“Einfühlung” anhaftet—ist somit verknüpft mit einem dritten, rationalen 
Gesichtspunkt, der zum Kern der historischen Methodik wird: Kulturen die- 
nen, unter jeweils vorgegebenen Lebensbedingungen, der Bewältigung des 
Problems der Selbsterhaltung; diese ist bei Montesquieu, Herder oder Antoine 
Court de Gebelin der einzige “Naturzweck” des Daseins, der nicht bereits kul- 
turell modifiziert und demnach partikulär, sondern, weil naturgegeben, uni- 
versal ist. Die im Unterschied zu den Tieren spezifische Befähigung (indoles) 
des Menschen zur Schaffung seiner eigenen Milieus drängt ihn dazu, sich zur 
Sicherung seines Überlebens jedem Habitat anzupassen. In den Instrumenten 
der so verschiedenen Kulturtechniken ist eine vis essentialis des Lebens— 
von Barclay als vis inconcussa bezeichnet—am Werk, die in allen Lebewesen 


42 Bruce Bégout hat hier eine sehr klare Unterscheidung zwischen finalité (Zielgerichtetheit) 
und finitude (Endlichkeit) getroffen, welche erstere als säkulare Version der Teleologie von 
jeder messianischen Prognose eines Weltendes unterscheidet; vgl. Begout: “Eschatologie 
et teleologie, in: Christophe Bouton, Bruce Bégout, Penser l’histoire. De Marx aux siècles 
des catastrophes (Paris: 2011), 194-208, hier 200-5. 

43 Vgl. dazu den einleitenden Kommentar des Vfs. zum achten Buch von Herders Ideen 
(HwP 3/2, 456-9); ferner Johannes Rohbeck, Die Fortschrittstheorie der Aufklärung. 
Französische und englische Geschichtsphilosophie in der zweiten Hälfte des 18. Jahrhunderts 
(Frankfurt a.M., New York: 1987), 242-3. 
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wirksam ist;** sie ist es, die es der menschlichen Gattung erlaubt, sich ihrem 
ingenium entsprechend zu allen Zeiten neu und auch in immer anderer Weise 
zu erfinden, auch wenn dies zu revolutionären Umbrüchen führt. Dies sind 
die drei Aspekte einer rational-empirischen Betrachtung der Geschichte, die 
beide Autoren teilen und die durch einige Belegstellen aus der Icon zu illu- 
strieren sind: die Erkenntnis der Partikularität der Kulturen, die Befähigung 
zur Relativierung des eigenen Standpunktes, und das Eingeständnis, dass sich 
sowohl das Schicksal der einzelnen Kulturen einer Letztbegründung entzieht, 
wie ein Ziel der gesamtgeschichtlichen Entwicklung aus dem notwendig ein- 
geschränkten Standpunkt des Einzelnen nicht erkennbar ist. Gerade an einer 
besonders exponierten Stelle des zweiten Teils von Auch eine Philosophie, an 
der es um die negativen Aspekte des feudal-christlichen Mittelalters geht, for- 
muliert Herder dieses Grundprinzip, über das die emphatisch-enthusiastische 
Diktion nicht hinwegtäuschen darf: 


Ich will nichts weniger, als die ewigen Völkerzüge und Verwüstungen, 
Vasallenkriege und Befehdungen, Mönchsheere, Wallfahrten, Kreuzzüge 
verteidigen: nur erklären möchte ich sie: wie in allem doch Geist hauchet!*5 


Die Barbarei der Völkerwanderungszeit und des Feudalwesens sowie das 
Siegel, das die katholische Kirche—der “infâme” Voltaires—dem Mittelalter 
aufdrückte, bieten keinen Anlass zu einer “Einfühlung”, die als romantische 
Identifikation oder als hermeneutisches Nacherleben zu verstehen ist; es ist 
Barclays Darstellung der Wanderung der Kultur von Griechenland nach Rom 
und des Umbruchs von deren Höhe unter Augustus zur Barbarei der media 
aetas im zweiten Kapitel der Icon, die mit ihren zentralen Begriffen vom 
Wirken des spezifischen “Geistes” (spiritus) einer Epoche, dem ingenium eines 
Volkes und dem Antrieb des “Schicksals” (fatum) das Modell für den zweiten 
Abschnitt von Herders “Pamphlet” und dessen Bewertung der Kultur und der 
sozialen Institutionen des “finsteren Zeitalters” bilden. Barclay sieht mit dem 
Beginn der Kriege an der Ostgrenze des Imperiums unter Nero das Ende der 
pax Romana und des Imperiums eingeleitet. Resultat ist sicher ein Verfall des 
Kulturniveaus im Vergleich zur Antike, aber die Form der kulturellen Tätigkeit 
unter den neu gegebenen Umständen nach der Zeit der Völkerwanderung darf 
deshalb nicht als wertlos betrachtet werden: 


44 Vgl. dazu das Zitat und die Angaben unten Anm. 76. 
45 Auch eine Philosophie, Zweiter Abschnitt, HwP 1, 631. 
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[...] und bald erhob sich allenthalben ein Sturm, und von Gallien und 
Germanienbisan dieäußersten Grenzen des OrientshieltinallenGemütern 
der Kriegsgeist Einzug; und dieser war nichts als jene geheime Kraft, die ich 
fast als das Schicksal bezeichnen möchte, das die Herzen der Sterblichen 
unfehlbar in die ihnen bestimmten Richtungen lenkt. [...] Die Menschen, 
die in jene Zeiten hineingeboren wurden, waren gleichsam zur Barbarei 
geschaffen, nicht in Form einer zügellosen Wildheit, sondern in der einer 
Abstumpfung, an die sich in jener tristen Nacht die Geister gewöhnten. 
[...] Doch nach kurzer Zeit regte sich in den Menschen erneut die Liebe zur 
Wissenschaft. Aber verdammt zur jämmerlichen Lage jener Jahrhunderte, 
wurde es nicht die Wissenschaft, die sie sich wünschen mochten, sondern 
die, zu denen ihre Kraft hinreichte [...]. Es war eine bestimmte Form von 
Wissenschaft, die den Geistern und jenen Zeiten angemessen war. [...] Und 
man sollte wissen, den Menschen dieser Zeit mangelte es nicht an der 
Gabe der Natur, sondern diese war von den Verhältnissen eingeengt und 
gleichsam angekränkelt; sicher schonten sie nicht der Mühe, noch lassen 
jene Teile der Wissenschaften die Kennzeichen echter Klugheit vermissen, 
die zu bearbeiten ihnen das Geschick in jener Zeit erlaubte.*® 


Das rationale Prinzip der Erklärung historischer Erscheinungen aus den 
Zeitumständen wird von Herder auch später immer wieder thematisiert, so 
exemplarisch in der Einleitung zum achten Buch der Ideen, in dem er die 
Brauchbarkeit von Generalisierungen für die plastische Erfassung des histo- 
rischen Prozesses bezweifelte: “Dem Philosophen der Geschichte kann keine 
Abstraction, sondern Geschichte allein zum Grunde liegen und er läuft Gefahr, 
trügliche Resultate zu ziehen, wenn er die zahllosen facta nicht wenigstens in 


46 Barclay, Icon, Cap. 11: “[...] & mox turbo ubique, & in omnium animis bellum, a Gallia, 
Germaniaque, ad ultima Orientis sensim infusum, quid erat nisi arcana vis, quod prope- 
modum Fatum appellem, ad certas & destinatas vias corda mortalium propellens. [...] Nati 
sub hæc tempora homines velut ad barbariem facti, non illam quidem feram, sed que 
obtusa ingenia tristi nocte spissabat. [...] Nec multo post rursus hominibus scientiæ amor 
increvit: Sed in illorum seculorum infelicitatem damnati, non quam optare: tam invenire 
scientiam poterant [...] Erat tamen scientize quoddam genus, animis & temporibus illis 
aptum [...] Ac, ut scias, illos homines non defuisse Nature, sed illam tunc angustam, et pro- 
pemodum ægram; certe non parcebant laboribus, nec deerant in illis indicia sinceræ pru- 
dentiæ, ubi eas scientiarum partes obibant, quas tunc solas illi seculo Fortuna indulserat” 
(19-28, hier 23-4; Kursivierung des Vfs.). Die Wirkung von Barclays Darstellung auf Herder 
zeigt sich vor allem in der Behandlung der “dunklen Seiten” der mittelalterlichen Zeit im 
zweiten Abschnitt von Auch eine Philosophie (siehe HWP 1, 629-32). 
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einiger Allgemeinheit verbindet.”*’ Und in einer Formulierung im fünfzehnten 
Buch der Ideen (1787) beschreibt er die Reflexion kultureller Diversität als 
Grundproblem jeder Historik: “In allen Zuständen und Gesellschaften hat der 
Mensch durchaus nichts anders im Sinn haben, nichts anders anbauen kön- 
nen, als Humanitat, wie er sich dieselbe auch dachte.’48 Und erneut erscheint 
es in den Humanitätsbriefen, in deren zehnter Sammlung (1797) Herder die 
“Anerkennung der Menschheit im Menschen” forderte.*9 

Die These von der besonderen Bedeutung der Icon animorum für Herder 
ist im einzelnen nun durch Beispiele zu illustrieren, zunächst im Blick auf 
die Partikularität der historischen Erscheinungen. Was er dazu im ersten Teil 
von Auch eine Philosophie formuliert, geht in besonderer Weise auf Barclays 
Konzept der varietas rerum und ihrer Wahrnehmung zurück, freilich verbun- 
den mit deren Problematisierung durch d’Alemberts Discours preliminaire 
zur Encyclopédie und dem Konzept der “Bemerkungslage” in der Metaphysica 
Alexander Gottlieb Baumgartens, die Herder beide vertraut waren.?® Es gibt 
in der Handschrift des Textes diesbezüglich eine konzise Formulierung, die 
jedoch unmittelbar vor Drucklegung zugunsten einer ausführlicheren, wenn 
auch schwächeren Diatribe getilgt wurde; sie erscheint in der Schlussredaktion 
nur in rudimentärer Form: 


Das Gute ist auf der Erde ausgestreut: weil Eine Gestalt und Ein 
Jahrhundert es nicht faßen konnte, wards in tausend Gestalten vertheilt, 
und wandelt langsam durch die Jahrhunderte hin: wollen wir ihm auf 
diesem tausendgestaltigen Prometheusgange nicht folgen, thun wir uns 
selbst und der Wahrheit den grösten Schaden.>! 


47 Herder, Ideen, Buch 8, Proömium (HWP 3/1, 239). 

48 Herder, Ideen, Buch 15/1 (HWP 3/1, 580-1). 

49 Herder, Humanitätsbriefe, Zehnte Sammlung, 116. Brief, FHA 7, 1991, 698-706, hier 701. 

50 Bernhard Suphan hat Herders frühe Notiz “L'univers, pour qui sauroit l’embrasser d’un 
seul point de vue, ne seroit qu’un fait unique et une grande verite” als “Keimzelle” von 
Herders Historik bezeichnet (sws 14, 661); dass es sich dabei, wie der Vf. schon 2003 
nachweisen konnte, um ein Zitat aus d’Alemberts Discours preliminaire handelt, ist eine 
Tatsache, die denen zu denken geben müsste, die Herder nur als Schlüsselfigur einer 
deutsch-irrationalen “Gegenaufklärung” sehen (vgl. Prof “Diversité des faits et unité de 
vue. Herder et la construction de la philosophie de Phistoire au siècle des Lumières,” in: 
Pierre Pénisson, Norbert Waszek (Hg.), Herder et les Lumières. L’Europe de la pluralité 
culturelle et linguistique (Revue Germanique Internationale, Paris: 2003): 47-71, 48-9 und 
57-63).—Zum Begriff der “Bemerkungslage” und ihrer Quelle bei Baumgarten vgl. das 
Reisejournal (HWP 1, 376, bzw. Kommentar, 813-4). 

51 SWS 5,591; siehe auch HWP 1, 858-9, Kommentar zu 616-7; zur verknappten Version des 
Gedankens vgl. oben Anm. 41. 
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Dieser Gedanke ist bei Barclay in der Schilderung eines Ausflugs ins ländli- 
che Greenwich bei London skizziert, wo er von einem Hügel aus das Panorama 
genießt: den Blick auf die von Schiffen belebte Themse, auf die Landschaft 
und auf die Stadt London in der Ferne. Angesichts der Eindrücke, die ihm die- 
se Beobachtungssituation—“Bemerkungslage” im Sinn Herders— vermittelt, 
hält er inne, um sich über die Ursache der Faszination klar zu werden, die 
der Anblick in ihm auslöst; es sind nicht die Gegenstände an sich, sondern 
ihre Vielfalt (tantarum varietas rerum), die den Betrachter unaufhaltsam von 
einem Gegenstand zum nächsten fortzieht: 


Während ich mich noch in all diesen Details in ungeahntem Entzücken 
verlor, begann sich mein Geist wieder zu sammeln und führte mich zu 
folgender Überlegung: Was konnte es sein, das mich unversehens in sei- 
nen Bann zu ziehen vermochte? woher rührte das Gefallen am bloßen 
Anblick? welche verborgene Macht, welche Ursache konnte meinen 
Geist so berühren? War es der Blick auf die Stadt selbst? auf den Lauf des 
Stroms? waren es die Berge? die Felder? oder der Anblick der Wälder? 
Es war von alledem nicht eines allein, sondern es lag an der Vielfalt all 
dieser Dinge, und gleichsam an der Geschäftigkeit der Natur, die ihren 
Reichtum entfaltete. Daraus entstand bei mir der Gedanke, es gebe unter 
den Dingen, die den Sterblichen begegnen, nichts in seiner Schönheit 
so ganz Umfassendes, dass es den Blick des Betrachters nicht endlich 
ermüde; es sei denn, dass sich, ganz nach meiner Beobachtung, diese 
Schönheit wandle und durch die Wohltat gegensätzlicher Eigenschaften 
zur Wahrnehmung immer neuer Vorzüge führe, und es sei dieser Wechsel, 
der die ermüdeten Beschauer beständig durch eine überraschende 
Neuheit erquicke. Und da der Erdkreis allen Schmuck erhalten sollte, des- 
sen er fähig war, so hat die Natur auch hier nicht auf ihre Kunstfertigkeit 
vergessen: Einige Erdstriche erhob sie zu Gebirgen, andere gestaltete sie 
zu Ebenen, die einen schuf sie zu Glutwüsten, andere verdammte sie zu 
Kälte und Nebel; die übrigen schuf sie zu Zonen eines mäßigen Klimas, 
aber auch diese begabte sie in unterschiedlicher Weise.?? 


52 “Cum his ego nec provisa voluptate deducerer, tandem revocare animum coepi, & sic 
mecum reputare: quid esset quod incogitantem rapuisset: unde illud aspectus sic place- 
ret: que occulta vis, que ratio meam mentem tetigisset? num ipsa urbs, num fluminis 
cursus, montesve, an campi, an imago silvarum? Horum omnium nihil unum: sed tan- 
tarum varietas rerum, & veluti Natura suas opes explicantis industria. Subiit inde cogita- 
tio, nihil esse in mortalium rebus ad suam pulchritudinem sic exactum, quod tandem non 
fatiget contemplantem, nisi, ad hunc quem intuebar modum, adversarum dotium bene- 
ficio in aliam aliamque venustatem mutetur, semperque lassatos improvisa novitate refi- 
ciat: et quoniam ad omnis decoris fastigium perducendus Orbis erat, nequaquam tantæ 
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Die Vielfalt der Natur, die dieser Anblick offenbart, hat zudem eine zeitliche 
Dimension; denn die Wahrnehmung erfasst die Gegenstände nicht nur in ihrem 
gegenwärtigen Zustand, sondern erweckt auch Assoziationen zu der Gestalt, die 
sie zu verschiedenen Zeiten und in anderen Regionen besitzen. Veränderungen 
des Klimas führen zu Veränderungen der Landschaft, und sogar der vom Lauf 
der Gestirne geregelte Wechsel der Jahreszeiten bedingt einen Ablauf des 
Naturgeschehens, der niemals unveränderlich und gleichförmig ist: 


Fruchtbarkeit oder Dürftigkeit sind nicht nur nicht gleichförmig anzu- 
treffen, sie sind auch nicht auf alle Zeiten unveränderlich: So gibt es 
Landstriche, die einst glücklich und fruchtbar waren, und nun sind sie 
dürre und weite Sandwüsten; und wo einst das rauhe Klima schaudern 
machte, dort findet sich jetzt nicht nur Fruchtbarkeit, sondern es herr- 
schen Überfluss und luxuriöse Fülle. Nicht einmal die Gestirne, die sich 
doch in ihrem Lauf in unverrückbaren Bahnen halten, sind gewohnt, den 
Luftkreis gleichförmig zu bewegen und zu durchwirken. Und obwohl 
jedes Jahr seinen Lauf in den gleichen Himmelsräumen vollendet, aufs 
Ganze gesehen ahmt keines das vorige nach, noch wird es im nächsten 
diesem Beispiel folgen.53 


Vielzahl, Vielfalt und Veränderlichkeit der Naturgegenstände finden ihre 
Korrespondenz im Menschen, der ja nicht nur Betrachter dieses Panoramas 
ist, sondern dem Naturgeschehen in all seinen unterschiedlichen Erschei- 
nungsformen selbst angehört. Die endlose Variabilität seiner körperlichen 
Erscheinung, seiner emotionalen Regungen und seiner aktiven Fähigkeiten 
sind die Voraussetzung für das Schauspiel einer Kulturgeschichte der Mensch- 
heit in immer neuen Szenarien: 


Aber jener, zu dessen Gunsten der Schmuck aller übrigen Dinge erschaf- 
fen ist, der Mensch, der zum Gedenken an die Gottheit und als ihr 


artis oblita natura est: Regiones aliquas montibus sustulit, alias in planitiem deduxit: has 
æstu torruit, has damnavit ad brumas: reliquas, nec quidem zequali ingenio, temperavit” 
(Barclay, Icon, Cap. 11, 20-1). 

53 “Foecunditatem, aut squalorem, non modo non ubique, sed nec in perpetuum imposuit: 
olim felices proventibus terre, nunc sterilibus arenis informes ac vastæ sunt: & qua 
quondam crudo aere horrebant, non tantum jam in fruges, sed & in voluptatum instru- 
menta luxuriant. Adeo est ex totius Orbis pulchritudine, illius partes in multiplices habi- 
tus vultusque transire. Neque astra, licet certis itineribus semper cursum tenentia, aéri 
motus eosdem & effectus solent infundere: Ideoque quamvis iisdem spatiis omnes anni 
in orbem excurrant, nullus tamen in totum aut eum imitatur, qui preecessit, aut exem- 
plum est secuturo” (Barclay, Icon, Cap. 11, 21). 
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Abbild geschaffen wurde, er ist es, der vornehmlich geboren wird, um die 
Schönheit dieser Vielfalt zu verkörpern. Denn den Sterblichen wurden 
nicht nur körperlich ein unterschiedliches Aussehen verliehen, sondern 
auch ein Geist, der gleichzeitig zu so viel Verschiedenem geschickt ist, 
dass kein Gemälde seinen Betrachtern durch die Vielfalt von Farben und 
Linien mehr Vergnügen zu bereiten vermag, als die Anschauung der wirk- 
lichen Menschen bietet. Welche Fülle an Vorzügen und Fehlern, welche 
geniale Kunstfertigkeiten, welch scharfsinnige Begabungen hat nicht die 
Natur in diesem Behältnis der Weisheit verborgen? Keine Verschiedenheit 
ist mehr zu bewundern als die Freiheit, zu der der Mensch geboren ist: 
denn er kann sich ganz unterschiedlich verhalten und aus dem, was er 
beginnt, Lob erwerben, oder aber zur Strafe der Schande anheimfallen. 
Und doch sind die Menschen unfrei, denn freilich sind sie gezwungen, 
manchen Leidenschaften zu folgen, sowie der Lebensart und dem Geist 
ihres Zeitalters. Denn alle Zeitalter haben ihr eigenes Gepräge, der für 
gewöhnlich den Geist der Sterblichen in bestimmte Richtungen drängt. 
Es gibt Zeitalter, in denen der Kult der Waffen überwiegt, dann wieder 
herrschen allenthalben Ruhe und Frieden; bald beliebt es den Völkern, 
Königen zu dienen, dann wieder, ihre Gemeinwesen selbst zu lenken; 
und zu einer Zeit scheint es, als wären die Menschen geborene Barbaren, 
dann wieder gewöhnt sich ihr Wesen zu sanfteren Lebensformen, um 
nach manchen Jahrhunderten wieder in die verstockte Finsternis ihrer 
alten Lebensweise zurückzufallen. So zeigte sich der Erdkreis immer 
wieder im Glanz menschlicher Verfeinerung der Sitten; doch ließ diese 
Anstrengung mit der Zeit nach, verhüllte er sich gleichsam in einer dunk- 
len Wolke.5+ 


54 “Sed ille, cujus gratia ceterarum rerum ornatus institutus est, ille ad divinitatis memoriam 
specimenque homo compositus, preecipue nascitur in hujus varietatis venustatem. Nam 
non modo diversos in corporibus habitus sortiti mortales sunt, sed & animos adeo mul- 
tis simul rebus idoneos, ut nullis pictura pluribus coloribus possit, aut lineis, delectare 
intuentes, quam quas in hominibus facta duxerunt. Que virtutum aut vitiorum series, 
qua artium sublimitas, quodve calliditatis ingenium, non est in hoc sapientie penetrali 
a Natura reconditum? Nulla tamen quam magis admirere diversitas, quam in libertatem 
hominem nasci (qui aliter enim se regere possent, laudemque, vel cum poena infamiam, 
ex susceptis studiis moereri?) simulque servire, ad quosdam scilicet affectus, ac vivendi 
pene normam, sua indole vel temporum sorte adacti. Nam omnia secula genium habent, 
qui mortalium animos in certa studia solet inflectere. Queedam states preecipue armis 
exercitæ, mox omnia in quietem composita; tum Regnorum, tum Rerumpublicarum in 
populis amor; nunc veluti in barbariem homines nasci, deinde facilioribus animis mansu- 
escere, & post secula aliquot ad stipatum prima caligine ingenium redire. ita sæpius Orbis 
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Aus der Individualität aller kulturellen Erscheinungen und ihrer zeitlichen 
Begrenzung ergibt sich das Problem der Annäherung des Historikers an sei- 
nen Gegenstand, das bei Herder zum Gebrauch des Begriffs der “Einfühlung” 
führt. Hervorzuheben ist, dass Barclay in der eben angeführten Passage den 
Faktor des beständigen Wandels, den die Zeit hervorbringt, so zentral behan- 
delt, nicht nur den der geographischen Diversität. Hierin liegt die Wurzel für 
Herders Feststellung im ersten Abschnitt von Auch eine Philosophie, in der 
auch Barclays Prinzip der Lebensalter anzitiert wird: 


Daß kein Volk lange geblieben und bleiben konnte, was es war, daß 
Jedes, wie jede Kunst und Wissenschaft, und was in der Welt nicht? seine 
Periode des Wachstums, der Blüte und der Abnahme gehabt; |...] daß end- 
lich in der Welt keine zwei Augenblicke dieselben sind [...]. 


Im dritten Abschnitt wird er von der “großen allweiten Zusammenwelt eines 
Augenblicks” und der “großen allweiten Folgewelt” der Geschichte sprechen.?® 
Herder konzentriert in diesen Barclay so nahestehenden Sätzen seine Aus- 
führungen zur “Schwäche des allgemeinen Charakterisierens”; sie haben 
jedoch einen ganz präzisen Fokus ihrer Polemik: Im Esprit des lois findet sich 
in einem kleinen, aber methodisch wichtigen Kapitel des 19. Buches eine 
Definition für den “Allgemeingeist”— esprit general—einer Nation: 


Es sind mehrere Dinge, welche die Menschen beherrschen: das Klima, 
die Religion, die Gesetze, die Maximen der Herrschaft, die Beispiele der 
Vergangenheit, die Sitten, die Etikette; aus ihnen allen bildet sich im 
Ergebnis der Allgemeingeist. Nach Maßgabe, wie in jeder Nation einer 
dieser Faktoren ein Übergewicht erhält, desto eher treten die anderen 
Einflüsse zurück. Die Natur und das Klima herrschen fast ausschließlich 
bei wilden Völkern; die Etikette regiert die Chinesen; die Gesetze sind der 
Tyrann Japans; die Sitten diktierten einst den Ton in Sparta; die Maximen 
der Herrschaft und die alten Sitten waren es, die ihn in Rom bestimmten.?6 


cultis hominum moribus enituit; subsidensque deinde industria, velut quadam nube, 
subducta est” (Barclay, Icon, Cap. 11, 21-2; Kursivierung des Vfs.). 

55  HwP1, 613 und 660; vgl. auch oben Anm. 28. 

56 Montesquieu, Esprit des lois, Buch 19/4; Ce que cest que lesprit general: “Plusieurs choses 
gouvernent les hommes: le climat, la religion, les lois, les maximes du gouvernement, les 
exemples des choses passées, les mœurs, les manières; doù il se forme un esprit géné- 
ral qui en resulte.—A mesure que dans chaque nation une de ces causes agit avec plus 
de force, les autres lui cédent d’autant. La nature et le climat dominent presque seuls 
sur les sauvages; les maniéres gouvernent les Chinois; les lois tyrannisent le Japon; les 
moeurs donnoient autrefois le ton dans Lacédémone; les maximes du gouvernement et 
les moeurs anciennes le donnoient dans Rome” (Montesquieu, Œuvres, Bd. 2, 4). 
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Das Hervortreten eines partikulären Zuges bei einer Nation ist, so 
Montesquieu, auf die Dominanz einer bestimmten Kraft zurückzuführen, wel- 
che die übrigen Einflüsse zurückdrängt und ihren Charakter gleichsam fixiert; 
die Umstände der Zeit scheinen an einer solchen Festlegung wenig ändern zu 
können. Gegen diese Einschränkung in der Behandlung des Materials wendet 
sich Herdernun mit der Forderung, die sowohl für das ingenium eines einzelnen 
Menschen wie für das einer Nation gleichermaßen gilt, “das Unterscheidende 
unterscheidend sagen zu können”: 


Wer bemerkt hat, was es für eine unaussprechliche Sache mit der 
Eigenheit eines Menschen sei, das Unterscheidende unterscheidend 
sagen zu können? wie Er fühlt und lebet? wie anders und eigen Ihm alle 
Dinge werden, nachdem sie sein Auge siehet, seine Seele mißt, sein Herz 
empfindet— welche Tiefe in dem Charakter nur Einer Nation liege, die, 
wenn man sie auch oft gnug wahrgenommen und angestaunet hat, doch 
so sehr das Wort fleucht, und im Worte wenigstens so selten einem jeden 
anerkennbar wird, daß er verstehe und mitfühle—ist das, wie? wenn 
man das Weltmeer ganzer Völker, Zeiten und Länder übersehen, in einen 
Blick, ein Gefühl, ein Wort fassen soll! Mattes halbes Schattenbild von 
Worte! Das ganze lebendige Gemälde von Lebensart, Gewohnheiten, 
Bedürfnissen, Landes- und Himmelseigenheiten müßte dazu kommen 
oder vorhergegangen sein; man müßte erst der Nation sympathisieren, 
um eine einzige ihrer Neigungen und Handlungen, alle zusammen zu füh- 
len, Ein Wort finden, in seiner Fülle sich alles denken—oder man lieset— 
ein Wort.” 


Zu beachten ist dabei der Gebrauch des Konditionalis: “man müßte erst sym- 
pathisieren”, Dass solches “Sympathisieren’ mit der “Eigenheit” schon eines 
einzelnen Menschen von Herder praktisch zunächst einmal als nicht mög- 
lich gedacht wird, belegt die Erstfassung der Abhandlung Vom Erkennen und 
Empfinden, die zeitgleich mit dem “Pamphlet” entstanden ist. Dort geht es um 
die Erkenntnis des Lebens und der Persönlichkeit eines Autors aus seinem 
Werk, die sich durch die Lektüre erschließen sollen. Aber Herder dekretiert 
hier unmissverständlich: “Der tiefste Grund der Empfindungen ist allemal 
individuell; er liegt aber auch so tief, daß er nicht mitgeteilt werden kann, noch 
soll.”58 In der zweiten und dritten Fassung dieser Schrift (1775 bzw. 1778) wird 


57 Auch eine Philosophie, Erster Abschnitt, HWP 1, 611-2. 
58 Vgl. den Abdruck der Erstfassung Übers Erkennen und Empfinden in der menschlichen 
Seele (1774), HWP 2, 545-79; Zitat 569. 
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er dieses Verdikt graduell mildern; dennoch bleibt auch in der dritten Fassung, 
in der er die Annäherung des Lesers an die Vita eines Autors nicht mehr so 
kategorisch ausschließt, eine Kautele: Man nähert sich dem Werk und seinem 
Urheber dann am meisten, wenn ein Bewusstsein der Distanz bleibt—“da, wo 
wir nicht gleich denken und fühlen‘, sei uns das Werk “oft am lehrreichsten und 
angenehmsten”,? Das Bewusstsein der Differenz ist auch für die Annäherung 
an geographisch entfernte Kulturen und zeitlich ferne Ereignisse und ihre 
Akteure das eigentlich produktive Moment; es sei “Torheit”, zu glauben, in 
den Menschen der Gegenwart fänden sich alle Elemente des geschichtlichen 
Lebens wieder, die eine Identifikation mit Heldengestalten wie Epaminondas 
und Caesar oder der Patriarchengestalt Abrahams erlaubte. Sie sind Produkte 
ihrer eigenen Zeit und— wenn überhaupt—nur aus dieser fassbar: 


Ganze Natur der Seele, die durch alles herrscht, die alle übrige Neigungen 
und Seelenkräfte nach sich modelt, noch auch die gleichgültigsten 
Handlungen färbe—um diese mitzufühlen, antworte nicht aus dem 
Worte, sondern gehe in das Zeitalter, in die Himmelsgegend, die ganze 
Geschichte, fühle dich in alles hinein—nun allein bist du auf dem Wege, 
das Wort zu verstehen; nun allein aber wird dir auch der Gedanke schwin- 
den, “als ob alles das einzeln oder zusammen genommen auch du seist!” 
Du alles zusammen genommen? Quintessenz aller Zeiten und Völker? 
Das zeigt schon die Torheit!®° 


Diese Passage ist leicht missverständlich; sie ist keineswegs ein Plädoyer für 
eine vage historische Intuition, im Gegenteil: Das Gespür für die Verhaftung 
des Einzelnen wie von Nationen in einem bestimmten Milieu und einem 
geschichtlichen Moment, die auch die “Bemerkungslage” des Historikers 
bestimmt, führt zur Einsicht, dass solche “Einfühlung” letztlich eine Illusion 
bleibt, weil sich Vielschichtigkeit und Intensität vergangener Zeiten und frem- 
der Lebenswelten nicht adäquat ausdrücken lassen; die Idee, diese in einem 
“Wort” oder wie Montesquieu in Begriffen zu erfassen, muss “schwinden”, also 
preisgegeben werden. Wiedergeben lassen sich nur die Details des Zeitalters 


59 Vgl. hierzu die Wiedergabe der zweiten und dritten Fassung der Abhandlung Vom 
Erkennen und Empfinden, den zwo Hauptkräften der menschlichen Seele (1775), HWP 2, 
580-663 (die Überarbeitung der in Anm. 58 zitierten Passage findet sich 631-2). — Vom 
Erkennen und Empfinden der Menschlichen Seele. Bemerkungen und Träume (1778), HwP 2, 
664-723 (zur dritten Version dieser Passage vgl. 697-8, Zitat 698); vgl. hierzu auch die 
Schlussbemerkung des Beitrags. 

60 Auch eine Philosophie, Erster Abschnitt, HwP 1, 612-3. 
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und der Umwelt, in die der Historiker “hineinzugehen” hat, um die Vorgänge 
zu “erklären”; die extensive und detailreiche Darstellung der Umstände sub- 
stituiert, was die Idee einer “Einfühlung” nicht zu leisten vermag. Wenn er in 
Auch eine Philosophie von “Erklären” spricht, so im Rückgang auf den Begriff, 
der auch für das “große Thema” entscheidend war, das er sich bereits im 
Reisejournal gestellt hatte: 


[G]roße Aussicht auf die Natur der Menschen [...] und Klimaten, um sie, 
und eins aus dem andern und die Geschichte der Weltszenen zu erklären. 
[...] Welch ein Werk über das menschliche Geschlecht! den menschlichen 
Geist! die Kultur der Erde! aller Räume! Zeiten!Völker! Kräfte! Mischungen! 
Gestalten! [...|— — Großes Thema: das Menschengeschlecht wird nicht 
vergehen, bis daß es alles geschehe! Bis der Genius der Erleuchtung die 
Erde durchzogen! Universalgeschichte der Bildung der Welt!®! 


Der Romanist Erich Hassinger hat nun den Gebrauch des Ausdrucks vom 
“Hineingehen” in ein fremdes Zeitalter und eine fremde Welt samt seinen 
Synonymen historisch untersucht und auf dessen Prägung durch Charles de 
Saint-Evremond (1613-1703) verwiesen, der ihm für Herder von entscheiden- 
der Bedeutung schien, aber auch eine Differenz zwischen beiden markierte.62 
Exemplarisch nennt er drei Formulierungen Saint-Evremonds, einmal über 
Grotius als Historiker, “qui [est] entre dans le vray genie des Nations, [qui a] 
formé le juste caractere des societez, et celuy des personnes principales’— 
Grotius sei fähig gewesen, “in das wahre Genie der Nationen hineinzugehen, 
den tatsächlichen Charakter ihres Gemeinschaftslebens und den ihrer bedeu- 
tendsten Repräsentanten nachzubilden”.$? Zwei weitere bedeutende Stellen 
finden sich in der Abhandlung über Racines Alexandre le Grand (1665), in der 
Saint-Evremond 1668 Kritik an der Darstellung von Alexanders Gegenspieler 
Porus übte; sie sei deshalb enttäuschend, weil der Dichter keine Rücksicht dar- 
auf genommen habe, dass der indische Fürst aufgrund seiner Herkunft eine 
für uns völlig fremdartige Erscheinung sein müsste: 


61 Herder, Reisejournal, HWP 1, 363-5. 

62 Hassinger, Empirisch-rationaler Historismus, 148-76, hier besonders 155-8.—Die Studie 
Hassingers von 1979 (“Zur Genesis von Herders Historismus”) kann hier nicht im Detail 
diskutiert werden; so innovativ der Ansatz ist, auf Saint-Evremond zurückzugreifen, so 
erscheint die Interpretation Herders selbst zu sehr von Meinecke bestimmt. 

63 Hassinger, Empirisch-rationaler Historismus, 153; die Ausführungen beziehen sich auf 
die Abhandlung Sur les historiens francois (ca. 1674); vgl. Saint-Evremond, Œuvres, Bd. 3 
(1966), 69-5, hier 70-ı (Kursivierung des Vfs.). 
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Ein anderer Himmel sozusagen, eine andere Sonne, ein anderer Boden 
bringen dort andere Tiere und andere Früchte hervor; die Menschen 
erscheinen als völlig andere, durch den Unterschied im Aussehen, und 
mehr noch, wenn ich es so sagen darf, durch die Verschiedenheit ihres 
Denkens; eine Sittenlehre und eine Weisheit, die diesem Himmelsstrich 
eignet, scheint sie hier zu bestimmen und zu lenken, als wären sie andere 
Geister in einer anderen Welt.6* 


Racine habe dagegen aus Porus einen Franzosen gemacht und die diversi- 
té de raison, die Verschiedenheit der Denkart missachtet, die den Charakter 
des indischen Fürsten bezeichnen müsste. Diese Feststellung wird zum 
Ausgangspunkt einer Reihe von prägnanten Formulierungen über die 
Erfordernisse einer adäquaten Annäherung an Fremdes und Vergangenes; 
ihr auszeichnender Zug wäre—für den Dichter oder Historiker wie für ihr 
Publikum—die Distanzierung von den Seh- und Denkgewohnheiten der eige- 
nen Zeit und ihren Vorprägungen: 


Die Autoren, die einen der Helden der alten Zeiten vor Augen stellen 
wollen, müssen in das Genie des Volkes hineingehen, dem er angehörte, 
in den Geist der Zeit eintreten, in der er gelebt hat, und ganz besonders in 
die Eigenheit eindringen, die ihn ausmachte. Man muss einen Herrscher 
Asiens anders zeichnen als einen Konsul Roms [...]. Man muss Personen 
gleichen Standes und der selben Zeit verschieden zeichnen, wenn uns 
die Geschichte unterschiedliche Charakterzüge überliefert [...]. Der 
Zuschauer, der auf unseren Theatern diese Helden des Altertums auftre- 
ten sieht, folgt in seinem Urteil den gleichen Regeln, wie der Dichter, der 
sie gut darzustellen bemüht ist; und um dieses Ziel besser zu erreichen, 
entfernt er seinen Geist von allem, was ihm vertraut ist, er versucht, sich 
vom Geschmack seiner Zeit zu befreien, er verzichtet auf die ihm zur Natur 
gewordene Einstellung, wenn sie mit derjenigen der Personen unvereinbar 
ist, um deren Darstellung es geht; denn die Toten wüssten nicht, Zugang zu 


64 Hassinger, Empirisch-rationaler Historismus, 155; vgl. dazu Dissertation sur Le Grand 
Alexandre, Saint-Evremond, Œuvres, Bd. 2, 84-102, hier 87-8: “Un autre Ciel, pour ainsi 
parler, un autre Soleil, une autre Terre y produisent d’autres animaux et d’autres fruits; les 
hommes y paroissent tout autres par la difference des visages, et plus encore, sije lose dire, 
par une diversité de raison; une morale, une sagesse singuliere a la Region, y semble regler et 
conduire dautres esprits dans un autre monde” (Kursivierungen des Vfs.). 
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dem zu finden, was wir sind, aber die Vernunft, die zu allen Zeiten wirksam 
ist, erlaubt uns, Zugang zu dem zu finden, was sie gewesen sind. 


Der scheinbar auftretende Widerspruch zwischen der diversite de raison, von 
der anlässlich der Darstellung des Porus die Rede war, und der raison, qui est 
de tous les temps, die den Zugang zum zeitlich und geographisch Fremden 
eröffnet, löst sich, sobald die Quelle dieses Textausschnitts identifiziert ist. 
Hassinger hat Herders “fühle dich in alles hinein” in einen Bezug zu den ange- 
führten Passagen bei Saint-Evremond gestellt, dabei jedoch nur unbestimmt 
auf dessen Abhängigkeit von Barclay hingewiesen. Tatsächlich ist der gemein- 
same Bezugspunkt beider Autoren eine zentrale Textstelle der Icon animorum; 
es ist die Aufforderung Barclays, sich mit dem Geist fremder Nationen so ver- 
traut zu machen, ut [animus] diversus sit cum diversis—dass der eigene Geist 
mit dem Geist der verschiedenen Völkern selbst verschieden zu sein vermöge: 


Und nichts bringt mehr Nutzen, als durch die Kenntnis des Ingeniums 
verschiedener Völker den eigenen Geist so zu unterweisen, damit er sich 
in deren Vielfalt selbst als vielfältig zeige [sic animum instruere, ut diver- 
sus sit cum diversis], und damit er zu erkennen vermag, was von diesen 
jeweils zu erwarten bzw. zu befürchten steht. Demnach wird es der Mühe 
lohnen, die hervorstechenden Eigenschaften einiger Völker auf solche 
Weise vor Augen zu führen, um aus der gemeinsamen Anlage, die viele 
Menschen teilen [ex communi multorum hominum indole], diejenigen 
zu erfassen, welche für die einzelnen charakteristisch sind. 


65 Hassinger, Empirisch-rationaler Historismus, 156; Saint-Evremond, Dissertation, Œuvres, 
Bd. 2, 88-9: “Ceux qui veulent representer quelque Heros des vieux siecles, doivent entrer 
dans le genie de la nation dont il a este, celuy du temps dont il a vecu, et particulierement 
dans le sien propre. Il faut dépeindre un Roy de l'Asie autrement qu’un Consul Romain |... ]. 
Il faut dépeindre differement des personnes de la meme condition et du meme temps, 
quand l’histoire nous en donne de differents caracteres. [...] Le spectateur qui voit repre- 
senter ces Anciens sur nos Theatres, suit les memes regles pour en bien juger, que le Poéte 
pour les bien dépeindre; et pour y reüssir mieux, il éloigne son esprit de tout ce qu'il voit en 
usage, tâche a se defaire du goust de son temps, renonce a son propre naturel, s'il est opposé 
a celuy des personnes qu'on represente: car les morts ne scauroient entrer en ce que nous 
sommes, mais la raison, qui est de tous les temps, nous peut faire entrer en ce qu'ils ont été” 
(Kursivierungen des Vfs.). 

66 Cap. 11: “Et quoniam nihil utilius, quam ex genio variarum gentium sic animum instruere, 
ut diversus sit cum diversis, cognoscatque quid a quaque expectandum, aut timendum: 
opere pretium erit aliquot populorum preecipuos mores in conspectum ita dare, ut, ex 
communi multorum hominum indole, privatam in singulis deprehendas” (Barclay, Icon, 25). 
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Barclays Ausdruck communis hominum indoles wird von Saint-Evremond 
als raison, qui est de tous les temps übersetzt; er nimmt also sein Postulat der 
Selbstdistanzierung keineswegs zugunsten einer überzeitlich-unveränderlichen 
Vernunft zurück: die Verschiedenheit der Völker stellt die allen Menschen 
gemeinsame Anlage nicht in Frage. 

Wir finden das gleiche Problem auch bei Grotius in den Prolegomena zu 
De jure pacis ac belli (1625): Dort hatte er erläutert, angesichts der Vielfalt 
der Formen des Gemeinschaftslebens müsse eine Begründung für soziales 
Handeln zu finden sein, die nicht aus den Vorgaben europäischer Modelle 
bzw. der Ethik des Christentums folgt, sondern aus der menschlichen Natur 
und einer Übereinstimmung im kollektiven Handeln; dem “Willen” des geof- 
fenbarten Christengottes kommt für den sozialen Zusammenschluss nicht 
mehr Bedeutung zu als dem des stoischen Allgottes.®’ Grotius verlagerte damit 
nicht nur den Ursprung der Prinzipien seines Naturrechts in die Ausstattung 
des konkreten Menschen, die universal ist, sondern historisierte sie auch völlig 
durch die Verwendung von Exempla aus allen Wissensgebieten; das vierzigste 
der Prolegomena führt dies aus: 


Um den Erweis zu führen, dass es ein Naturrecht gibt, habe ich mich auch 
der Zeugnisse von Philosophen, Geschichtsschreibern, Dichtern und fer- 
ner von Rednern bedient, nicht, weil diesen unbesehen Glaubwiirdigkeit 
zukäme |[...]. Die Tatsache jedoch, dass viele zu verschiedenen Zeiten und 
an verschiedenen Orten dasselbe für gewiss behaupten, sollte auf eine all- 
gemein gültige Ursache zurückgeführt werden können; und diese kann für 
unsere Fragestellungen keine andere sein, als eine schlüssige Induktion, 
die sich aus der Natur der Dinge ergibt, oder etwas, das auf einer Form 
von allgemeinem Konsens beruht. Erstere ist ein Indiz für das Naturrecht, 
letzteres ein Verweis auf das Völkerrecht; die Unterscheidung zwischen 
beiden [...] muss sich aus der Beschaffenheit der Sache ergeben. Denn 
was sich nicht aus feststehenden Axiomen deduktiv herleiten läßt, und 
trotzdem überall der Beobachtung vor Augen tritt, muss folglich seinen 
Ursprung aus dem Willen frei handelnder Geschöpfe nehmen.®8 


67 Hugo Grotius, De Jure Belli ac Pacis Libri tres, in quibus Jus Nature & Gentium, item Juris 
Publici precipua explicantur, 2 Bde. (Amsterdam: 1720), Bd. 1, Prolegomena 6-12, V-X1. 

68 Hugo Grotius, De Jure Belli, Prolegomenon 40, xXIV-XXV: “Usus sum etiam ad juris hujus 
[sc. naturalis] probationem testimoniis philosophorum, historicorum, poétarum, postre- 
mo & oratorum: non quod illis indiscrete credendum sit [...]: sed quod ubi multi diversis 
temporibus ac locis pro certo affirmant, id ad causam universalem referri debeat: que in 
nostris queestionibus alia esse non potest, quam aut recta illatio ex natur principiis pro- 
cedens, aut communis aliquis consensus. Illa jus nature indicat, hic jus gentium: quorum 
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Man darf jedoch nicht übersehen, dass die Unterscheidung einer allge- 
meinen menschlichen Natur von dem, was die Normen der Religion oder 
Philosophie in Europa als “Natur” definieren, nicht selbstverständlich ist, son- 
dern eine Einsicht darstellt, deren Tragweite nur langsam erkannt werden soll- 
te: Die indoles des Menschen ist eines Reichtums der Entfaltung fähig, die über 
ihre Festschreibung durch jede Autorität hinausreicht, und dies betrifft beson- 
ders den Geltungsanspruch geoffenbarter Religionen—Glaubensgewissheiten 
erscheinen damit plötzlich als “Vorurteile”. So hatte Montaigne formuliert, 
dass nicht die Menschen ihre Religion wählen, weil sie wahr ist; sie erhalten 
sie durch den Zufall des Milieus ihrer Geburt, und die Erziehung überzeugt 
sie von deren Wahrheitsgehalt. Auf ihn stützte sich Pierre Charron in De la 
sagesse (1601) mit seiner brisanten Formulierung, wir würden bereits zu Juden, 
Christen oder Mohammedanern gemacht, bevor wir überhaupt wüssten, dass 
wir Menschen sind: “nous sommes circoncis, baptises, Juifs, Mahumetans, 
Chrestiens, avant que nous sachions que nous sommes hommes.”®? Aktualisiert 
erscheint das Problem fiir den jungen Herder im vierten Buch von Rousseaus 
Emile (1762), in dem er die Frage der religiösen Erziehung seines Schiitzlings 
diskutierte; der ausgedehnte Einschub der Profession de foi du Vicaire savoyard 
sollte das Thema breit ausführen und auf Charron im Wortlaut verweisen.”° 
Ein besonderes Zeugnis fiir die Wirkung solcher Uberlegungen findet sich 
bei einem Gelehrten von Rang wie Albrecht von Haller, in einer Vorrede, die 
er fiir eine Sammlung neuer und merkwiirdiger Reisen (1750) verfasste; der 
Gesichtspunkt der Selbstdistanzierung von gesicherten Uberzeugungen wird 
dort auf alle Gebiete des sozialen und geistigen Lebens ausgedehnt: 


discrimen [...] ex materize qualitate intelligendum est. Quod enim ex certis principiis cer- 
ta argumentatione deduci non potest, & tamen ubique observatum apparet, sequitur ut 
ex voluntate libera ortum habeat” (Kursivierung des Vfs.). 

69 Montaigne, Les Essais, Buch 2/12: “[...] nous ne recevons nostre religion qu'à nostre 
façon et par nos mains, et non autrement que comme les autres religions se regoyvent. 
Nous nous sommes rencontrez au pais ou elle estoit en usage; ou nous regardons son 
ancienneté, ou l’authorité des hommes qui lont maintenue; ou creignons les menaces 
qu'ell’ attache aux mescreans; ou suyvons ses promesses. Ces considerations la doivent 
estre employées a nostre creance, mais comme subsidiaires: ce sont liaisons humaines. 
Une autre region, d’autres tesmoings, pareilles promesses et menasses, nous pourroy- 
ent imprimer par mesme voye une creance contraire—Nous sommes Chrestiens à 
mesme titre que nous sommes ou Perigordins ou Alemans” (Montaigne, Les Essais, 
hrsg. von Pierre Villey (Paris: 2004), 445).—Pierre Charron, De la sagesse (Paris: 1986), 
Buch 2/5, 451. 

70 Vgl. dazu ausführlicher Prof, “The Order of Being and the Order of Ideas: The Historical 
Context of Herders ‘Essay on Being)” in: John K. Noyes (ed.), Herder’s Essay on Being. A 
Translation and Critical Approaches (Rochester, N.Y.: 2018), 89-107. 
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Wir werden in einem Lande unter Bürgern erzogen, die alle einen gleichen 
Glauben, gleiche Sitten, und überhaupt gleiche Meynungen haben; diese 
flechten sich nach und nach in unsre Sinnen ein, und werden zu einer 
falschen Ueberzeugung. Nichts ist fähiger, diese Vorurtheile zu zerstreu- 
en, als die Kenntniß vieler Völker, bey denen die Sitten, die Gesetze, die 
Meynungen verschieden sind; eine Verschiedenheit, die durch eine leich- 
te Bemühung uns lehrt, dasjenige wegzuwerfen, worinn die Menschen 
uneinig sind, und das für die Stimme der Natur zu halten, worinn alle 
Völker miteinander übereinstimmen. So wild, so grob die Einwohner der 
in der friedlichen See verstreuten Inseln sind, so weit der Grönländer von 
Brasilien oder vom Vorgebirge der guten Hofnung abliegt, so allgemein 
sind doch die ersten Grundsätze des Rechtes der Natur bey allen Völkern. 
Niemand beleidigen, einem jeden das Seine lassen, in seinem Berufe 
vollkommen seyn; ist der Weg zur Ehre bey den alten Römern, bey den 
Anwohnern der Strasse Davis, und bey den Hottentotten.”! 


Die Berichte von Reisenden führen zur Erkenntnis, dass jedes Weltverständnis 
letztlich auf Urteilen beruht, die nur der eigenen Lebenswelt entstammen und 
deshalb den Schein des Natürlichen und Normativen tragen. Der Mangel an 
Fremderfahrung lässt das Denken in Vorurteilen erstarren, wenn wir glauben, 
dass das uns Vertraute bereits die Grenzen des Wissens und den richtigen Weg 
zur Erkenntnis absteckt. Es geht darum, durch die Erfahrungen anderer, die 
sich den eigenen hinzugesellen, die Beschränkung durch das vertraute Milieu 
zu überwinden: 


Mit einem Worte, wirlernen durch sie [sc. die Reiseberichte] die Welt ken- 
nen, und ersetzen einigermassen den Mangel eigener Reisen und eigener 
Erfahrung. Wir bereichern uns mit tausend nützlichen Wahrheiten; wir 
legen unsere Vorurtheile ab, und wir geniessen die Frucht der langwie- 
rigen Bemühungen andrer Männer, die in verschiedenen Zeiten und an 
verschiedenen Orten für uns gearbeitet haben.” 


Unter zwei Gesichtspunkten hatte Barclays Icon offensichtlich auf Herders 
Auch eine Philosophie gewirkt: einmal in der Einsicht in die varietas rerum, 
die zur Verschiedenheit der indoles bzw. des ingenium der Völker führt, 


71 Albrecht von Haller, Vom Nutzen der Reisebeschreibungen; in: idem, Tagebuch seiner 
Beobachtungen über Schriftsteller und über sich selbst. Zur Karakteristik der Philosophie 
und Religion dieses Mannes, hrsg. v. Johann Georg Heinzmann, 2 Bde. (Bern: 1787), Bd. 2, 
135-6. 

72 Haller, Tagebuch, 137-8. 
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abhängig von ihren klimatisch-geographischen Milieus, und da ein beson- 
derer “Geist” (spiritus) ihr Verhalten in bestimmten Epochen charakterisiert, 
wird die Erkenntnis zwingend, der Betrachter müsse sich von den kulturellen 
Selbstverständlichkeiten der eigenen Zeit und des eigenen Milieus distanzie- 
ren, um die Eigenart des zeitlich Entrückten oder geographisch Fremden zu 
erfassen (utsit diversus cum diversis). Es bleibt ein dritter Gesichtspunkt zu dis- 
kutieren, der bei Herder so markant hervortritt und bei Barclay—scheinbar— 
kaum von Belang ist: Es geht um Herders Konzept einer Geschichte, die 
auf einer “Providenz” beharrt, die in dieser wirksam ist; aber angesichts der 
Heterogenität und Kontingenz zeitlicher und örtlicher Umstände kann 
schwerlich von einem gemeinsamen Subjekt der Geschichte oder von einem 
Fortschritt der Menschheit die Rede sein. Bliebe dann bei Barclay nichts als 
eine Art “Physiognomik” verschiedener Zeiten und Völker, und Chronologie 
und Geographie bildeten dafür eine Grundlage, ohne ein integratives Prinzip 
anzubieten, nach dem Herder eigentlich suchte? Die Notwendigkeit der 
Anerkennung der Bedeutung zufälliger Momente—der Adiaphora und cau- 
sae secundae—für den Ablauf historischer Vorgänge ist eine Frage, mit der 
sich für Herder bedeutende Autoren wie Hume, Ferguson oder der Göttinger 
Historiker Johann Christoph Gatterer primär aus methodischer Perspektive 
intensiv beschäftigt hatten.”® Auch Turgot hatte im ersten seiner beiden 
Entwürfe zu einer Universalgeschichte (Plan de deux discours sur Uhistoire 
universelle, 1751 und 1753) das Problem ins Auge gefasst und es mit der Frage 
nach der Vorsehung in der Geschichte verbunden; für ihn waren die kontingen- 
ten Ereignisse der Geschichte durchaus mit den vues de la Providence vereinbar. 
“Fortschritt” wurde gerade darum möglich, weil der Mensch erst durch die 
Irrwege von Anarchie, Unrecht und Ignoranz sein Entwicklungspotential 
erproben sollte; würde er zu früh einen Zustand kultureller Stabilität errei- 
chen, wäre er, wie das Beispiel China zeige, zur Stagnation verurteilt.”* Damit 
gilt zwar auch für Turgot die Einsicht Barclays in die rerum varietas, aber deren 
für einen Gesamtfortschritt der Menschheit scheinbar ergebnislose Tendenzen 
erhalten für ihn zu einem späten Zeitpunkt der Geschichte aus der Rückschau 
eine Richtung, welche die bisherigen Leistungen des Kulturprozesses sichtet 
und im Blick auf eine planbare Zukunft koordiniert. Nicht so in Herders Auch 
eine Philosophie, in der Barclays Deutung des Umbruchs vom Zeitalter Roms 
zu dem der media aetas modellhaft präsent bleibt: Die chaotische Frühzeit 


73 Zum Aufstieg der causae secundae und der Adiaphora als grundlegendem Problem der 
Historik des 17. und 18. Jahrhunderts vgl. generell Prof, “Geschichte als Provokation”; sowie 
Proß, “Die Begründung der Geschichte aus der Natur—Herders Konzept von ‘Gesetzen’ 
in der Geschichte,” in: Hans Erich Bödeker, Peter Hanns Reill, Jürgen Schlumbohm (Hg.), 
Wissenschaft als kulturelle Praxis (Göttingen: 1999), hier 193-5. 

74 Zu Turgot vgl. Proß, “Geschichte als Provokation,’ 251-5. 
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des Mittelalters weicht zwar bei Barclay und Herder einer allmählichen 
Kultivierung, die nicht nur am Stand der Bildung kenntlich wird, sondern sich 
in den Formen der Staats- und Kriegsführung, in der Verfeinerung der Künste 
wie der der Sitten äußert. Aber dies bedeutet nicht, dass sich nun diese neue 
Kultur auf ihrer Höhe erhalten wird; auch sie ist, dem Zyklus von Jugend und 
Veraltung unterworfen, wie jede Glanzzeit nur Vorspiel zu einem neuen bar- 
barischen Zustand: 


Ein solch großer Umschwung hat keinen anderen Grund als die Stimmung 
(indoles) der jeweiligen Epoche; eine Glanzzeit wird, nachdem die ihr 
bestimmte Spanne abgelaufen ist, auf dem Erdenrund einer anderen 
und— wie zu befürchten steht—roheren Zeit Platz machen; mag sein, 
dass etwas davon später, im Abstand so mancher Jahre, zurückkehrt. Was 
die Scheidepunkte der Jahrhunderte und Epochen ausmacht, lässt sich 
nicht nach regulären Kreisbahnen bestimmen, wie denen der Gestirne, 
sondern entspringt den Schwankungen, die mit der Verschiedenheit der 
Anlagen und Neigungen des Menschengeschlechts gegeben sind.” 


Sowohl das ingenium der Menschen wie die indoles der Epochen sind auf 
Unbeständigkeit und Veränderung ausgerichtet; was bleibt dann überhaupt als 
konstantes Element des geschichtlichen Prozesses? Im Anschluss an die eben 
zitierte Stelle findet sich bei Barclay eine in ihren Konsequenz für Herder weit- 
reichende Formulierung: Menschen sind jeweils gebunden an ihre Umwelt, 
deren Eigenart sich unvermeidlich geltend macht, ohne der Entwicklung ihrer 
Individualität Eintrag zu tun; aber ungeachtet des Wandels, dem sie und ihre 
Kultur im Lauf der Zeit unterliegen, gibt es in jeder Weltgegend eine unzer- 
störbare und nicht nachlassende Kraft, die sich in all ihren Erscheinungen 
manifestiert: 


Aber noch ein anderer Antrieb pflegt die Gemüter in Bann zu ziehen und 
sie an bestimmte Verhaltensweisen zu fesseln— jener Geist nämlich, der 
bestimmten Landstrichen eigen ist und der den Menschen gleich bei ihrer 
Geburt den Habitus ihres Herkunftslandes und dessen Vorlieben einprägt. 
Denn freilich können die gleichen Nahrungsmittel ihren Geschmack 


75 Cap. 11: “Nec aliunde tanta mutatio quam veluti ab istius zetatis indole: cujus preestantia, 
ubi post definita tempora expirarit, tradet Orbem alteri, ac, quod timeri potest, rudio- 
ri genio; fortasse & ipsa post aliquot deinde annorum spatium reditura. Ita seculorum 
ætatumque discrimina, non melius ex siderum motu, quam ex humani generis in varia 
ingenia ac studia deflexione, distinxeris” (Barclay, Icon, 24-5). 
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variieren, je nach Geschicklichkeit derer, die sie würzen; aber die ihnen 
einwohnende Kraft, den Körper zu stärken bzw. ihm zu schaden, wird 
durch Geschmackszusätze letztlich nicht beeinträchtigt. In gleicher 
Weise bleibt in jedem Volk, trotz der Stürme der Zeitenfolgen, welche 
Veränderungen in Sitten und Gesinnungen bewirken, beständig eine 
gewisse unzerstörbare Kraft [quaedam vis inconcussa] am Werk, welche 
das Geschick den Menschen, je nach Beschaffenheit des Landes, in dem sie 
zufällig geboren wurden, zugeteilt hat.’® 


Was ist nun diese “unzerstörbare Kraft” Barclays? Die vis inconcussa gibt es 
nicht im Plural; sie produziert zwar in den unterschiedlichen Territorien, die 
den Menschen als Existenzgrundlage dienen, verschiedene Wirkungen, da 
Boden und Klima nach Barclay ja ebenfalls veränderlich sind. Als vis essentialis 
der Natur ist sie nicht variabel, nicht anders als die ebenfalls unveränderli- 
che communis hominum indoles, die sich jedem Milieu anzupassen vermag; 
und dieses wiederum liefert dem Menschen die notwendigen Mittel seiner 
Subsistenz, wenn auch nach Maßgabe der natürlichen Beschaffenheit seines 
Lebensraumes.”’ Dessen indoles ist es, die den Menschen zum Nomaden, Jäger 
und Sammler macht, zum sesshaften Ackerbauern, zum Städtebau oder zur 
Schifffahrt treibt und letztlich den Spielraum seines kulturellen Handelns 
bestimmt. Mit der indoles communis hominum und der vis inconcussa sind auch 
bei Barclay unveränderliche Kräfte im Spiel der kontingenten Erscheinungen 
am Werk; sie werden für Herder zwar durch Formulierungen anderer Autoren, 
etwa Court de Gebelin oder Spinoza, differenziert und durch die Betonung der 
“Lebenskraft” überlagert, aber ihre strukturelle Bedeutung bleibt unverändert. 
Court de Gebelin spricht 1777 von der conditio humana, die charakterisiert ist 


76  Cap.1ı:“Sed alius preeterea impetus animos rapere solet, certisque affectibus addicere; ille 
nimirum spiritus, qui singulis regionibus proprius, nascentibus hominibus patrie habitum 
& cupiditates statim ingenerat. Nam, ut iidem cibi pro condientium arte saporem quidem 
mutant, ceterum interna vis alendi, aut nocendi, nullis blandimentis in totum corrumpi- 
tur: ita in omni gente per æstus succedentium seculorum, mores animosque, mutantium, 
hæret quædam vis inconcussa, quam hominibus, pro conditione terrarum, in quibus nasci 
contigerit, sua fata diviserunt” (Barclay, Icon, 25; Kursivierung des Vfs.). 

77 August Buchner kommentiert in seiner Edition der Icon das Attribut inconcussa mit 
dem Synonym “unveränderlich” und dem Hinweis, die Natur zu verbessern, sei fast ein 
Ding der Unmöglichkeit, gemäß Horaz’ Diktum (Epistulae 1, 10, 24), die Natur ließe sich 
nicht austreiben: “Immutabilis. Nam naturam plane emendare uelle, uere difficile est, 
secundum illud Horatii: Naturam expellas furca, tamen usque recurret” (Barclay, Icon 
animorum virorum clarissimorum. Augusti Buchneri et Christiani Junckeri notis illu- 
strata. Recensuit [...] novo item indice verborum rerumque auxit Theophilus Grabnerus 
(Dresden: 1733), 60, Anm. 55). 
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durch die Bedürfnisse der Menschen und gleichzeitig durch die Möglichkeit, 
die ihnen die Vorsehung gibt, diese zu allen Zeiten und überall auf der Erde 
zu stillen. Dem nachzugehen, konstituiere den methodischen Leitfaden, der 
für die Geschichte in allen ihren kontingenten Erscheinungen ein Prinzip der 
Erklärung bilde, weil es der Menschheit— und wieder erscheint das Argument 
der “Vorsehung’—unveränderlich eingeprägt sei: 


... un principe inherent à l'espèce humaine, & dont les effets ou les con- 
séquences fussent nécessairement les mémes pour tous les tems, pour 
tous les climats, pour tous les Peuples. 

On crüt reconnoitre ce principe, aussi fecond que solide, dans les 
besoins inséparables de notre constitution individuelle & dans les moy- 
ens de les satisfaire, que la Providence a placés avec profusion dans nous 
& autour de nous.’® 


Herder wird das Problem der Selbsterhaltung in den /deen ausführlich disku- 
tieren und in seinem Rahmen das in Auch eine Philosophie schon dominante 
Thema der Vorsehung Gottes in zweifacher Hinsicht fortführen: einmal philo- 
sophisch, im Blick auf Spinozas Theologisch-politischen Traktat. Ihm entnimmt 
er zur Erläuterung der providentia die Begriffe der äußeren Lenkung der Welt 
durch das Naturgesetz (Dei directio externa) und den des inneren Beistandes 
Gottes für den Menschen (Dei auxilium internum) in der indoles, mit der er 
ausgestattet ist.”” Zum anderen nimmt er, unter dem Einfluss von Caspar 
Friedrich Wolffs Theorie der Epigenese (1759 und 1764), eine Umformung der 
Begriffe Barclays von indoles und vis inconcussa vor, die er nun aus naturphi- 
losophischer Perspektive als komplementär darstellt: Im vierten Kapitel des 
siebten Buches der Ideen spricht er vom Zusammenspiel der “organischen” 
Kraft, die jedem animalischen Körper innewohnt, und der “genetischen” bzw. 
Lebenskraft (vis vitalis), in der sich die natura naturans manifestiert.8° Wenige 
Wochen vor Erscheinen des ersten Ideen-Bandes hatte Herder am 6. Februar 
1784 in einem provokanten Brief an Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi—dem Urheber 
des ersten Pantheismus-Streits—Stellung zu Lessings Bekenntnis zu Spinoza 


78 Court de Gebelin, Monde primitif analyse et comparé avec le monde moderne (Paris: 
1777), Plan general, 3 (vgl. dazu ausführlich den Kommentar zu Herders Ideen, Buch 6/1, 
HWP 3/2, 494-8). 

79 Vgl. dazu die einleitenden Bemerkungen zum Kommentar des achten Buches der Ideen, 
HWP 3/2, 454-6. 

80 Herder, Ideen 7/4, HWP 3/1, 245-53; zur Verarbeitung von C. F. Wolffs Theoria generationis 
vgl. die Quellenanalyse im Kommentar, HWP 3/2, 433-8; zur Theorie der Lebenskraft und 
ihrer Rezeption ebd., 438-41. 
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bezogen und Jacobi seine Parteinahme für den Ketzerphilosophen eröffnet: Der 
traditionelle Begriff eines außerweltlichen persönlichen Gottes könne nur aus 
der eingeschränkten Perspektive menschlichen Denkens entstehen. Gott sei 
auch nicht im Bild einer Weltseele zu erfassen, die in der— einem reinen Geist 
völlig heterogenen— Materie der Naturkörper operiere; er existiere vielmehr 
als Kraft, die rastlos und uneingeschränkt in der Hervorbringung, Erhaltung 
und der Auflösung der endlosen Modifikationen der einen Substanz tätig sei. 
Gott ist, so Herder “nicht in allen Dingen, als ob die was außer ihm wären, son- 
dern durch alle Dinge, die nur als sinnliche Darstellung für sinnliche Geschöpfe 
erscheinen”8! Es ist ein Echo der Formulierung, die er—zeitnahe zu Auch eine 
Philosophie—bereits in der Shakespear-Studie für die “fliegenden Blätter” Von 
deutscher Art und Kunst von 1773 gebraucht hatte, um das Weltbild des engli- 
schen Dramatikers zu charakterisieren: “die ganze Welt ist zu diesem großen 
Geiste allein Körper: alle Auftritte der Natur an diesem Körper Glieder: wie 
alle Charaktere und Denkarten zu diesem Geiste Zäge—und das Ganze mag 
jener Riesengott des Spinosa ‘Pan! Universum!’ heißen”.82 Auffällig ist Herders 
Wortwahl von den “Auftritten der Natur” und den “Charakteren und Denkarten” 
der Menschen, die in endloser Vielfalt “Glieder” dieses riesigen “Körpers” bil- 
den und dem ihm innewohnenden “Geist” charakteristische “Züge” verleihen: 
Es sind Barclays Kategorien der varietas rerum und der vielfältigen indoles der 
Völker, die er hier strukturbildend einsetzt. Bereits im Shakespear und in Auch 
eine Philosophie darf von einer Lektüre Barclays gesprochen werden, die inden 
Ideen eine Fortführung und sehr radikale Problematisierung finden sollte. 


4 Eine Nachbermerkung: Barclays Icon animorum und Herders 
Reisejournal 


Zur Rolle der Icon animorum für die Ausbildung der historischen Methodik 
Herders bleibt anzufügen: Was im Rahmen dieses Beitrags nicht behan- 
delt werden konnte, war die Frage, wieweit sich Barclays Konzept bereits im 
Reisejournal von 1769 auswirkt. Zumindest sei vermerkt, dass sich bereits zwei 
Kernpunkte vorfinden: Barclays schöne Beschreibung seiner “Bemerkungslage’, 


81 An Jacobi, 6. Februar 1784; DA 5, Nr. 17, 27-9, hier 29. 

82 Herder, Shakespear, HWP 1, 542; die verschiedenen Versionen sind dort wiedergegeben: 
526-47 (Druckversion 1773), 547-54 (1. Fassung) und 554-72 (2. Fassung). Zur Bedeutung 
des Textes für die Entwicklung von Herders Geschichtsphilosophie vgl. Proß, “Herders 
Shakespeare-Interpretation: Von der Dramaturgie zur Geschichtsphilosophie, in: Roger 
Bauer (Hg.), Das Shakespeare-Bild in Europa zwischen Aufklärung und Romantik (Bern: 
1988), 162-81, besonders 165-6 und 169-72. 
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wie von einem Hügel bei Greenwich vor seinem geistigen Auge ein Panorama 
der Welt, der Völker und Zeiten entsteht, erscheint bei Herder in der ausführli- 
chen Passage über die Länder und Völker Europas, die er auf seiner Schifffahrt 
von Riga nach Nantes als Vision vor sich vorüberziehen lasst.83 Zum zweiten 
findet sich bereits im Ansatz das Thema der Selbstdistanzierung, die nötig ist, 
um die indoles fremder Zeiten und Völker zu begreifen. Es gibt keine modell- 
hafte Kultur, die sich auf ein anderes Territorium und in eine andere Zeit über- 
tragen lässt, wie er hier gegen Rousseaus künstlichen Archaismus und Iselins 
normative Zielsetzung für die künftige Kulturentwicklung argumentiert: 


Das Menschliche Geschlecht hat in allen seinen Zeitaltern, nur in jedem 
auf andre Art, Glückseligkeit zur Summe; wir, in dem unsrigen, schwei- 
fen aus, wenn wir wie Rousseau Zeiten preisen, die nicht mehr sind, und 
nicht gewesen sind [...|—Welch ein Großes Thema, zu zeigen, daß man, 
um zu sein, was man sein soll, weder Jude, noch Araber, noch Grieche, 
noch Wilder, noch Märtrer, noch Wallfahrter sein müsse; sondern eben 
der aufgeklärte, unterrichtete, feine, vernünftige, gebildete, Tugendhafte, 
genießßende Mensch, den Gott auf der Stufe unsrer Cultur fodert. Hier 
werde alles das Gute gezeigt, was wir in unserm Zeitalter, Künsten, 
Höflichkeit, Leben usw. für andern Zeitaltern, Gegenden, und Ländern 
haben; alsdenn das Große und Gute aus andern dazugenommen, soll- 
te es auch nur zur Nacheiferung sein, soweit es möglich wäre, es zu 
verbinden—o was schläft in alledem für Aufweckung der Menschheit. 
Das ist eine Tugend, und Glückseligkeit und Erregung, gesammlet aus 
mehr als aus Iselins Geschichte, aus dem lebendigen Vorstellen der Bilder 
aller Zeiten und Sitten und Völker [...].8* 


Zwar insistiert Herder bereits ı769 darauf, dass für den Chronisten der 
Menschheit die Situation in seiner eigenen Epoche ausschlaggebend ist. 
Noch spricht er von einem “lebenden Vorstellen der Bilder aller Zeiten und 
Sitten und Völker”, das dem eigenen Zeitalter “zur Nacheiferung” dienen 
sollte—und doch folgt hier bereits die Kautele: “soweit es möglich wäre”, 
Damit beginnt sich Herders historische Methodik von der Theorie des einfüh- 
lenden Nachvollzugs des Kunstwerks im Rahmen der Genie-Ästhetik zu son- 
dern, die er in den Fassungen der Schrift Vom Erkennen und Empfinden unter 


83 Journal meiner Reise, HWP 1, 409-39. 
84 Journal meiner Reise, HWP 1, 375. 
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dem Einfluss Shaftesburys ausarbeitet.®° Auf die gleichzeitige Entstehung 
der Erstfassung dieses Textes mit Auch eine Philosophie mit wurde oben 
hingewiesen;®° aber nur dem Dichter—bei Shaftesbury ein alter Deus oder 
zweiter Prometheus—ist die Nach-Schöpfung der Welt und seinem Leser ihr 
Nachvollzug als “Divination” in dessen Seele erlaubt.” Dem Historiker bleibt, 
aufgrund der Begrenzung seiner “Bemerkungslage’, ein ähnlicher “Allanblick” 
auf das geschichtliche Universum versagt, der allein der Providenz vorbehal- 
ten ist; die lebendige “Heuristik” im Nacherleben eines Textes unterscheidet 
sich deutlich von der historischen Erfahrung der varietas rerum und ihrer 
Bearbeitung durch die Philosophie der Geschichte. 


85 Die souveränste Behandlung der Beziehung Herder—Shaftesbury in den Fragmenten 
und im Vierten Kritischen Wäldchen ist Mark-Georg Dehrmann zu verdanken (Das “Orakel 
der Deisten” Shaftesbury und die deutsche Aufklärung (Göttingen: 2008); vgl. dort Kap. v1, 
341-87). 

86 Vgl. oben Anm. 58. 

87 Vom Erkennen und Empfinden (Fassung 1778), HWP 2, 697-8: “Man sollte jedes Buch als 
den Abdruck einer lebendigen Menschenseele betrachten können; je lebendiger und 
wahrer der Abdruck ist [...], wie sonderbar und einzeln dünkte es uns öfters! [...] Das 
Leben eines Autors ist der beste Commentar seiner Schriften, wenn er nehmlich treu 
und mit sich selbst Eins ist [...]. Wo es der Mühe lohnt, ist dies lebendige Lesen, diese 
Divination in die Seele des Urhebers das einzige Lesen und das tiefste Mittel der Bildung. 
[...] Je mehr man den Verfasser lebendig kennt und mit ihm gelebt hat, desto lebendiger 
wird dieser Umgang.’ 
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CHAPTER 6 


Analogy, Empathy, Incommensurability: Herder’s 
Conception of Historical Understanding 


Niels Wildschut 


Introduction! 


Recent scholarship has corrected the image of Johann Gottfried Herder as a 
mere virtuoso of limitless historical Einfühlung who eclipses his own historical 
standpoint to traverse world history.” Most interpreters of Herder now agree 
that the way in which he balanced the universal and the particular went beyond 
crude forms of historical/cultural relativism, while studies on Herder’s herme- 
neutics and political philosophy have stressed that for him, empathetic under- 
standing and criticism were closely intertwined.? A notion that plays a key role 
in these discussions, particularly in the context of Herder’s critique of ethno- 
centrism, is “incommensurability”. This is generally defined as the impossibility 
of finding universal standards for ranking or comparing cultures, values, prac- 
tical ends or ways of life.t While the two main protagonists of the relativism/ 
pluralism debate, Vicki Spencer and Sonia Sikka use the concept slightly 
differently, they agree on two counts. First, the term “incommensurability” 


1 I would like to thank Kristin Gjesdal, Marion Heinz, Martin Kusch, Eva Piirimäe and Johannes 
Schmidt for their careful and very helpful feedback on earlier versions of this paper. Also, 
many thanks to Sam Wade for English language editing. This work was supported by the 
European Research Council (Project: The Emergence of Relativism, Grant No: 339382). 

2 Meinecke presented the classic view in his 1936 Die Entstehung des Historismus (Munich: 
1946), Irmscher aimed to revise it in his 1973 paper “Grundzüge der Hermeneutik Herders,” in: 
Marion Heinz, Violetta Stolz (eds.), “Weitstrahlsinniges” Denken: Studien zu Johann Gottfried 
Herder (Würzburg: 2009), 177-90. 

3 Kristin Gjesdal, Herder’s Hermeneutics. History, Poetry, Enlightenment (Cambridge, England: 
2017); Vicki Spencer, Herder’s Political Thought: A Study on Language, Culture and Community 
(Toronto: 201); Sonia Sikka, Herder on Humanity and Cultural Difference: Enlightened 
Relativism (Cambridge, England: 2011); Sankar Muthu, Enlightenment against Empire (Prince- 
ton: 2003), 210-58. 

4 Sikka, Herder on Humanity and Cultural Difference, 37, defines the “deep form of evaluative 
incommensurability” as the idea that “there is no scale on which all societies can be weighed 
as wholes against one another, taking happiness as the unit of measure.’ Spencer, Herder’s 
Political Thought, 126, relies on Joseph Raz for the definition “it is neither true that [A] is bet- 
ter than [B] nor true that they are of equal value’, so they “cannot be ranked”. 
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should be applied with much care and precision (e.g., we should specify which 
phenomena we are investigating and which values, precisely, are being iden- 
tified and assessed). Second, the incommensurability of values and of (rec- 
ognizably human) ways of life does not entail that Herder has no normative 
resources for identifying wrongs; indeed, he does condemn various kinds of 
practices that hamper human flourishing.® 

In this paper, I wish to approach the question “what does it mean for two 
ends to be non-comparable?” from a different angle.® In order to understand 
the role of incommensurability in Herder’s philosophy, it is necessary to first 
analyse his own answer to the question “what does it mean to compare?” 
Herder attempted to answer this question in his early writings on aesthetics, 
human psychology and philosophy of history. In these writings, Herder stresses 
the ability of humans to recognize themselves in different (historical, cultural) 
shapes. Humans recognize themselves in others by identifying analogies be- 
tween their own experiences and those of others. Furthermore, by relying on 
their capacity to give their own existence a specific shape, human beings are 
able to feel their way into different ways of life. I will argue that, according to 
Herder, it is also on this basis that ways of life—the phenomena studied in 
history—can principally be compared. 

In the following sections I present the psychological and metaphysical pre- 
conditions of Herder’s account of how the workings of human empathy rely 
on analogy. I examine some aspects of the role of analogy for Herder, namely: 
analogical understanding as a fundamental feature of human cognition; the 
correct use of identifying analogies between peoples (Völker); and feeling one’s 
way into the languages of historically distant cultures. I intend to establish the 
hypothesis that these different aspects are strongly connected, because Herder 
saw them all grounded in a basic human psychology. First, I will show that 
Herder regarded the practice of analogical understanding as fundamental 
to how human beings relate to their surroundings. Second, I will give some 
examples of how this practice is applied in Herder’s historical enquiry and 
historiographical method. I will attempt to elucidate how Herder balances 
psychological description with normative historical methodology. Third, I 
will examine the function of empathy in tracing the history of language, in 
order to assess how investigations on the basis of analogies can yield accurate 


5 Thus Sikka, Herder on Humanity and Cultural Difference, 22, argues that “a minimally com- 
mon human nature underlies Herder’s judgements’, and Spencer, Herder’s Political Thought, 
100, states that practices “are incommensurate only when they each embody the universal 
principles contained in [Herder’s] concept of Humanitat.’ 

6 Spencer, Herder’s Political Thought, 126. 
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historiographical accounts. Finally, I will recapitulate the implications of my 
interpretation of Herder’s psychology of analogy and empathy regarding the 
role of incommensurability in Herder’s philosophy. 


1 Herder’s Psychology of Analogy 


Herder wrote the treatise On the Cognition and Sensation of the Human Soul 
in response to Johann Georg Sulzer’s 1773 prize-question for the Berlin 
Academy of Sciences, about the relationship between cognition and sensation 
(knowing and feeling) and their respective functions.’ Herder had developed 
his sensualist psychology already in earlier texts and in response to Alexander 
Gottlieb Baumgarten’s Aesthetics.® He had appreciated the work done by Sulzer 
and Moses Mendelssohn on the depths of (what were called) the “lower facul- 
ties of the soul”. But Herder himself went much further than these authors in 
considering a sensuous core foundational to all of human cognition. Crucially, 
Herder claimed that all higher cognitive functions and concepts have devel- 
oped out of this sensuous core, in a process of trial and error and in interac- 
tion with other human beings and languages. As an important consequence, 
Herder posited that these developments can only be traced empirically, by 
observing how the human soul develops in childhood, as well as in the con- 
text of different languages and in the whole of human history. In this section, 
I elaborate on Herder’s genetic psychology only to the extent that I can evi- 
dence the significance of analogy and similarity even in the most elementa- 
ry functions of human psychology. Afterwards, I will argue that the basics of 
Herder’s “psychology of analogy” also come to light in his analyses of the pre- 
conditions and limitations of human empathizing. 

In On the Cognition, Herder puts his empiricist principle into practice 
in determining the starting point for any analysis of human psychology, i.e. 
the origin of all human psychological development. He explains why he be- 
gins his psychological theory with Albrecht von Haller’s physiological analy- 
ses of irritation (“Reiz”): “We probably cannot accompany sensation in its 


7 See the prize-question in the annotations of FHA 4, 1076-7. Herder made two attempts at 
winning the prize (1774, 1775) and published a third version of the treatise in 1778. I focus on 
the final version. For the historical context, see Marion Heinz, Sensualistischer Idealismus. 
Untersuchungen zur Erkenntnistheorie des jungen Herder (1763-1778) (Hamburg: 1994), 109-13. 

8 For classic interpretations of these texts, see, e.g., Hans Adler, Die Prägnanz des Dunklen: 
Gnoseologie—Asthethik—Geschichtsphilosophie bei Johann Gottfried Herder (Hamburg: 
1990), 63-87; and Robert Norton, Herder’s Aesthetics and the European Enlightenment (Ithaca: 


1991), 155-87. 
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origination further down than to the strange phenomenon that Haller has 
called ‘irritation.”? Irritability is the physical function of muscle fibers to con- 
tract upon being touched. Relying on Haller’s experiments, Herder states that 
it is a physiological law that the touch of something foreign causes pain and 
makes us contract in order to prepare for resistance. By contrast, the presence 
of something analogous to us attracts us, and makes us expand towards it.!° 
In a universe which is immensely diverse, the question arises what causes 
anything to be analogous to anything else at all. Herder answers this ques- 
tion as follows: “The Creator must have linked a spiritual bond that certain 
things are similar to this sensing part, and others contrary to it—a bond which 
depends on no mechanism, which cannot be further explained, but must 
be believed because it exists, because it reveals itself in a hundred thousand 
phenomena.”" Herder calls this spiritual bond, which brings objects into re- 
lation (e.g. with subjects), “the great analogy of creation”.!? This bond allows 
us to religiously trust “the feeling of the One who rules in all manifoldness”.!3 
This is the way in which Herder postulates that we have sensuous access to the 
structure which connects all diverse parts of creation. Sensuous belief in the 
intelligible order of creation precedes human cognition as its precondition.!* 
As a result, Herder claims that we have to rely on those analogies that exist 
between us, our Creator, and creation. Why and when these analogies obtain 
cannot be further explained nor predicted.!° However, because of his stated 


9 Herder, “On the Cognition and Sensation of the Human Soul” (1778), in: Herder, 
Philosophical Writings, trans. and ed. by Michael N. Forster (Cambridge, England: 2002), 
189; FHA 4, 331. See also Herder’s empiricist statement in defence of a psychology as physi- 
ology that “elevates” Haller’s physiological work into psychology, FHA 4, 340. All trans- 
lations mine unless otherwise noted. In addition, cf. Heinz, Sensualistischer Idealismus, 
147-54, for her assessment of how Herder took up Haller’s theories of irritability and sen- 
sibility and conceived of the former as seed/germ of the latter. 

10 Herder, “On the Cognition and Sensation of the Human Soul,” 189-92; FHA 4, 332-5. Note 
that Herder explicitly formulates this physiological law itself again in analogy to the op- 
positions between expansion and contraction and warmth and coldness in lifeless nature. 

11 Herder, “On the Cognition and Sensation of the Human Soul,” 192; FHA 4, 334-5. 

12 Herder, “On the Cognition and Sensation of the Human Soul,” 214; FHA 4, 360-1. 

13 Herder, “On the Cognition and Sensation of the Human Soul,” 189; FHA 4, 331. 

14 Hans Adler, “Was ist ‘Vergleichen’ im Denken Herders?” in: Beate Allert (ed.), J. G. Herder: 
From Cognition to Cultural Science. Contributions based on the 2014 Conference of the 
Herder Society at Purdue University, West Lafayette, Indiana (Heidelberg: 2016), 33; also 
see Rainer Godel, Vorurteil—Anthropologie—Literatur: Der Vorurteilsdiskurs als Modus 
der Selbstaufklärung im 18. Jahrhundert. Hallesche Beiträge zur Europäischen Aufklärung 
(Berlin: 2007), 218-20, on how a faith in the organic unity of nature legitimizes analogical 
inferences. 

15 FHA 4,334—5, 337-8, 344. On the actuality or facticity of the analogy of nature and of force 
and life, see Frederick Barnard, Herder’s Social and Political Thought. From Enlightenment 
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trust in the general analogy of nature—i.e., the existence of identical relations 
across different pairs of objects—Herder urges us to rely on observation, and 
to trace the concrete history of actual (webs of) analogies and their develop- 
ment in interaction with different environments. 

From the depths of the soul and the phenomenon of irritation, Herder 
moves on to discussing more complex functions of human cognition, such as 
the different senses, the imagination, the nervous system, and finally to cogni- 
tion, volition and language. I cannot treat any of these accounts in detail here, 
nor can I assess the validity of his manner of expanding Haller’s theory of the 
irritability of muscle fibers.!6 Instead I want to draw attention to one crucial 
feature of Herder’s psychology in On the Cognition. That is, Herder keeps rely- 
ing on the structure of the law of irritability in discussing all these different 
psychological functions. They are all based on the “analogy of creation” in the 
way they unify and relate sensations. Furthermore, Herder conceives of these 
functions as continuous, because of the fact that all more complex functions 
have developed out of the “seeds” of irritability, and thus exhibit an analogous 
structure to it. Thus Herder states that for the different senses and the imagi- 
nation there are also mental bonds or “media” enabling their reaching of the 
objects of perception.!” For instance, light and sound function as such media 
for sight and hearing respectively. And in the case of the more complex opera- 
tions, the nervous system and language have mediating functions. Herder sum- 
marizes the workings of these media when he states that “the deity achieved 
all of this for us through ways and channels which always receive, purify, wash 
forth, unify more, make more similar to the soul, that which at a distance was 
still so dissimilar to it.”!8 

Finally, Herder describes the relationship between cognition and volition. 
Since they have equally developed out of the same origin as sensation, their 
workings also rely on analogy. The ultimate aim of both cognition and volition, 
Herder claims, is to establish an intimate relation with single sensations picked 
out of the “sea of sensations” that confronts human beings. In order to achieve 
this aim, the soul unites sensations into images and compares these to its own 


to Nationalism (Oxford: 1965), 35-9; Peter Reill, “Herder’s Historical Practice and the 
Discourse of Late Enlightenment Science,” in: Wulf Koepke (ed.), Johann Gottfried Herder: 
Academic Disciplines and the Pursuit of Knowledge (Columbia: 1996), 17-9; and Reill, 
Vitalizing Nature in the Enlightenment (Berkeley: 2005), 186-91. 

16 For general accounts of Herder’s psychology, see Marion Heinz, “Vom Erkennen und 
Empfinden) in: Stefan Greif, Marion Heinz, Heinrich Clairmont (eds.), Herder Handbuch 
(Paderborn: 2016), 122-40; Beiser, The Fate of Reason. German Philosophy from Kant to 
Fichte (Cambridge, Mass.: 1987), 127-64; and Norton, Herder’s Aesthetics and the European 
Enlightenment (Ithaca: 1991), 155-232. 

17 FHA 4, 347. 

18 Herder, “On the Cognition and Sensation of the Human Soul,” 208; FHA 4, 353. 
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image. And since the human being is created in the image of God, Herder states 
that its cognitive forces are organized “so that he may become the sensorium 
of his God in everything living in creation in proportion as it is related to him.”!? 
In other words, humans feel for other beings to the extent in which they are 
related or familiar to them. According to Herder, this feeling is the driving force 
behind what is known as “conscience” and “moral feeling”. He defines it as a 
product of the dynamics between self-feeling (Selbstgefühl) and other-feeling 
(Mitgefühl), in which human beings rely on analogies to themselves in order to 
feel for others. He states: “In the degree of the depth of our self-feeling lies also 
the degree of our other-feeling for others, for it is only ourselves that we can, so 
to speak, feel into others (uns ... in anderen hinein fühlen) .’2° In this way, Herder 
presents (cognates of) sympathy and empathy as being intimately related and 
mutually supporting.?! 

Note that self-feeling should be the starting point for nurturing a more 
general feeling for humanity. Herder writes in the same passage: “Humanity 
is the noble measure according to which we cognize and act; hence self- and 
other-feeling (once again expansion and contraction) are the two expressions 
of the elasticity of our will [...] to love one’s way into others [...] that is moral 
feeling [...] true cognition is loving, is feeling in a human way.’?? The same dy- 
namics between attraction and repulsion that govern sensation thus support 
moral feeling. I will shortly return to how “humanity” is its measure. 

First, here are some examples of how, according to Herder, cognition de- 
pends on perceiving analogies: which sensations we receive depends on what 
appears analogous to the workings of our senses and media. When we have 
formed images of objects out of these sensations, we search for analogies be- 
tween ourselves (e.g., as moving bodies) and these images of objects (e.g., our 
images of movements and developments of plants and animals). Sympathy 
arises when these analogous manners of relating to one’s environment and of 
developing are confirmed.”? Subsequently, the same law of attraction and re- 
pulsion can be applied to the interpersonal sphere: Recognizing resemblances 
promotes interpersonal sympathy, and thus allows prejudice to have a posi- 
tive role in understanding.** Furthermore, we also project this way of relating 


19 Herder, “On the Cognition and Sensation of the Human Soul,” 214; FHA 4, 361. 

20 Herder, “On the Cognition and Sensation of the Human Soul,’ 214; FHA 4, 361. 

2ı I follow Michael Frazer in translating Herder’s “Mitgefühl” as “sympathy” and “Einfühlung” 
as “empathy” (see Frazer, The Enlightenment of Sympathy: Justice and the Moral Sentiments 
in the Eighteenth Century and Today (Oxford: 2010), 147, 159). 

22 Herder, “On the Cognition and Sensation of the Human Soul,” 213-4; FHA 4, 360. 

23 ~~ So, it is the relations (between A/B and between C/D) that are analogous. 

24 On the conceptual proximity of analogy and prejudice, cf. Goethe’s definition of prej- 
udice in the polemical part of the theory of colour, Johann Wolfgang Goethe, Goethes 
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to the world on nature and history, and find that it actually resembles our 
structure of activity. We understand the flower which grows towards the sun 
as longing for and expanding towards that which is good for it (i.e. in anal- 
ogy to the movements associated with human longing).?5 Furthermore, whole 
civilizations deal with cultural heritage in a similar way: the useful is appropri- 
ated, the foreign left aside.?® 

In previous discussions of Herder’s psychology and epistemology of analogy 
and comparing, a crucial issue has been whether he relies on the distinction 
(or even contradiction) between an “objective similarity” between all of cre- 
ation on one side, and the “subjective” and “poetic” character of human cogni- 
tion on the other.?” On the one hand, Herder assumes that the spiritual bond 
of the “analogy of creation” consists in an objective similarity which underlies 
the human capacity to make comparisons. On the other hand, Herder defends 
the thesis that objectivity can only be a product of human sensuousness and 
should be anthropologically explained. 

Here, it is important to keep in mind that the idea I spelled out above— 
namely, of faith in the analogy of creation as a precondition of human 
cognition—remains essential for Herder’s epistemology.?® His positive as- 
sessment of the certainty of human sensuousness cannot be separated from 
his metaphysical account of the human condition.?? Furthermore, although 
Herder might have balanced differently in different periods and texts the par- 
ticular dimensions of this idea—treating it more as an anthropological given, 
an eschatological hope and faith, or an aspect of his theology of creation 
(Schépfungstheologie)—its function remained relatively straightforward.3° 


Werke. Herausgegeben im Auftrage der Grofsherzogin Sophie von Sachsen, pars 2, vol. 2, 
ed. Louise Sophie (Weimar: 1887-1919), 18; see also Ernest Menze, “Herder and Prejudice. 
Insights and Ambiguities,’ Herder Yearbook 6 (2002): 83, who quotes the same definition 
from Grimm’s Dictionary. 

25 FHA 4, 335. 

26 FHA 4, 39-40. See Irmscher, “Grundzüge der Hermeneutik Herders,” 204. 

27 Irmscher identifies such a distinction in “Polemik, Analyse und Hermeneutik: 
Methodische Aspekte in Herders Schriften,’ in: Heinz, Stolz, “Weitstrahlsinniges” Denken, 
251-3; and in “Der Vergleich im Denken Herders,” in: Koepke, Academic Disciplines, 86-7. 
Adler critically discusses it in “Was ist ‘Vergleichen’ im Denken Herders?” 28-36. In her 
monograph Sensualistischer Idealismus Heinz explains how Herder attempted to relieve 
the tension between the two poles (see, e.g., XVII-XXV, 4-6, 141-3). 

28 Adler does not contest this point (see Adler, “Was ist Vergleichen’ im Denken Herders?” 
33; Adler, Prägnanz des Dunklen, 100). 

29 For a concise formulation of this point, see Marion Heinz and Heinrich Clairmont, 
“Herder’s Epistemology,” in: Hans Adler, Wulf Koepke (eds.), A Companion to the Works of 
Johann Gottfried Herder (Rochester: 2009), 51-3. 

30 On the “eschatological limit” on the harmony of all, see Andreas Herz. Dunkler Spiegel— 
helles Dasein. Natur, Geschichte, Kunst im Werk Johann Gottfried Herders (Heidelberg:1996), 
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Before moving on to the role of analogy in history, I will illustrate this point 
on the basis of Herder’s methodological remarks in the introduction of On the 
Cognition. After giving examples of everyday descriptions of nature, for ex- 
ample of calling gravity a longing for the centre, and magnetism the love and 
hate of bodies, Herder makes a key programmatic claim, confirming the strong 
interdependence of analogy and empathy in his account of human cognition: 


The sensing human being feels his way into everything, feels everything 
from out of himself, and imprints it with his image, his impress. [...] But 
how so? Is there in this “analogy to the human being” also truth? Human 
truth, certainly, and as long as I am a human being I have no informa- 
tion about any higher. [...] What we know we know only through analogy, 
from the creation to us and from us to the Creator. So if I should not trust 
Him who put me into this circle of sensations and similarity, who gave 
me no other key for penetrating into the inside of things than my own im- 
press or rather the reflected image of His mind in my mind, then whom 
should I trust and believe??! 


In these passages Herder contrasts human truth with the “superterrestrial 
abstraction” that characterizes the school philosophy (Schulphilosophie) of 
some of the other contenders for the prize-question of the Berlin Academy.3? 
Herder claims that human truth is perceived by sensuous creatures who are 
able to empathize with (sich einfühlen) their surroundings, and who are not 
afraid to connect impressions of these surroundings to what they are most ac- 
quainted with: themselves. These creatures, Herder maintains, are placed in 
the centre of creation and are created in the image of God; they must relate to 
both and put their trust in the relations they conceive. As the first sentence of 
the last quote makes clear, sensuous human beings are involved in a dynamic 
of a feeling-into everything, and a feeling-out-of themselves. Herder considers 
this dynamic to be supported by relations of mirroring that obtain between dif- 
ferent human forms because of the imago Dei residing in all of them.?3 Human 


16-9, 23. Rainer Godel also reads these different dimensions together (see Vorurteil— 
Anthropologie—Literatur, 218-20). 

31 Herder, “On the Cognition and Sensation of the Human Soul,’ 188; FHA 4, 330. 

32 Herder, “On the Cognition and Sensation of the Human Soul,” 188; FHA 4, 330; cf. also 340. 

33 For an analysis of this topic in the context of Herder’s theological work from the same 
period, see Tina Bellmann, “Fragmentarische Annäherungen an das Menschsein. Herders 
Sprachursprungsschrift und seine Auslegung von Genesis 1-3,’ Herder Yearbook 13 (2016): 
43-61. 
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beings are placed in a “circle of sensations and similarity” and have to relate 
themselves to this circle of similarity, because it reflects the divine. 


11 Darkness and Distance 

A general metaphor that Herder adopts to describe the process of human cog- 
nition is bringing light into the darkness or dusk of the soul’s sensuous core. 
Finite human beings strive to render their perceptions distinct. In many pas- 
sages in On the Cognition, Herder refers to our limitations in doing this, and to 
the reservoir or even abyss (Abgrund) of dark perceptions that need to remain 
imperspicuous, hidden near the ground of the soul.?* He considers this benefi- 
cial for the functioning of cognition; God has held most of the infinite qualities 
of creation, of our own soul, and of other minds at a distance from us.35 Thus, 
after stressing the great diversity of the different aspects of creation, and that 
they all need to be actually felt in order to understand them, Herder concludes: 


And it is splendid that [...] the deepest depth of our soul is covered with 
night! Our poor lady thinker certainly did not have the ability to grasp 
each irritation, the seed of each sensation, in its first components; she 
did not have the ability to hear a rushing worldsea of such obscure waves 
aloud without embracing it with horror and worry, with the anxiety of 
all fear and timidity, and having the rudder fall from her hand. Maternal 
nature hence removed from her what could not depend on her clear 
consciousness |[...] she stands on an abyss of infinity and does not know 
that she stands on it; through this happy ignorance she stands firm and 
secure.?6 


For the purpose of analyzing how Herder understands analogy and empathy 
in history, I want to point to a remarkable similarity between this passage 
and various passages in This Too A Philosophy for the Formation of Humanity. 
These passages concern both processes of intercultural contact and of writing 
history.?” They reveal that Herder saw a strong continuity between everyday 
activity and historical and intercultural understanding, insofar as they are both 
affected by the finite human condition. Therefore, I want to suggest—and I 
will attempt to corroborate this in the following sections—that for Herder, 
the respective darkness of the hidden depths of our own soul, the totality of 


34 See, e.g., FHA 4, 345, 347- 
35 FHA 4, 343, 345, 355- 
36 Herder, “On the Cognition and Sensation of the Human Soul,” 201; FHA 4, 345. 


37 FHA 4, 35, 39, 106. 
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history, and the distance of what lies beyond our cultural horizon, all confront 
us with the necessary limitations of human cognition.38 

In discussing the malleability of human nature in its interaction with differ- 
ent environments and traditions, Herder describes how horizons are formed 
through analogies and differences. Again, as Herder states, Mother Nature has 
taken good care of humanity: 


She put dispositions of manifoldness into the heart, and then a part of 
the manifoldness in a circle about us, available to us; then she reined in 
the human view so that after a small period of habituation this circle be- 
came horizon for him. Not to look beyond it, hardly to suspect beyond it!— 
everything that is still similar with my nature, that can be assimilated to 
it, I covet, strive for, make my own; beyond that, kind nature has armed 
me with feelinglessness, coldness, and blindness |... ]?° 


Herder describes how different peoples are only able to understand, and strive 
for, what is sufficiently similar among them. By saying that nature has arranged 
this well, Herder suggests that this tendency to rely on prejudices is “healthy”, 
or natural. Prejudice is useful for fruitfully adapting foreign languages, values 
and works of art to the interests and purposes of the present. Moreover, in the 
same passage, Herder states that prejudice “only has the purpose of forcing me 
back on myself” In this way, prejudice helps to secure the self-feeling that, 
according to Herder’s psychology of analogy, is a necessary precondition for 
experiencing other-feeling. 


2 Analogy in Historical Enquiry 


Turning to Herder’s reflections on historical method, it is clear that for him, 
prejudice should not be constitutive for the writing of historiography. Instead, 
the aim of Herder’s historical method is to critically assess prejudices and to 
expand the reader's horizon. A first step towards this goal is recognizing that 
one’s own perspective provides resources for one particular interpretation of 
the past only and not for the final one. The motifs of distance and darkness thus 


38 Muthu, Enlightenment against Empire, 221-2; Gjesdal, Herder’s Hermeneutics, 157, 171-4. 

39 Herder, “This Too a Philosophy of History for the Formation of Humanity” (1774), in: 
Herder, Philosophical Writings, 297; FHA 4, 39. 

40 Herder, “This Too a Philosophy,” 297; FHA 4, 39. Cf. Irmscher, “Grundzüge der Hermeneutik 
Herders,” 202-4. 
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have descriptive and prescriptive aspects in Herder’s position on prejudice.“ 
However, on what grounds does Herder deny the historian behaving in ways 
that in other contexts are fully natural? To answer this question, I will examine 
Herder’s attack on Enlightenment historiography, and explain how he puts his 
analyses of the human psyche to normative work. 

In the 1774 treatise This Too A Philosophy, Herder dissects and criticizes 
the presentist style of Enlightenment historiography. He particularly coun- 
ters what I will refer to as the “progressivism” of contemporary authors, for 
example Isaak Iselin, namely, the idea that it is possible to discern in history a 
straight line of technological, economic, political and moral progress towards 
an enlightened Europe (and that one could infer one form of progress from 
another).*? Herder considers it misleading to interpret the past as if it were 
only a progression towards particular eighteenth-century ideal forms of virtue, 
happiness, and perfectibility. While he is able to psychologically explain the 
human tendency to accept familiar values as universally and exclusively valid, 
he vehemently criticizes historiography which relies on this tendency when 
depicting world history. In order to explain how Herder’s critique of ethno- 
centrism can be compatible with his psychology of analogical understanding, 
I will take another look at his ideas on the role of prejudice and make explicit 
the distinctions on which Herder’s argument relies. 

In the second section of the treatise’s methodological interlude, Herder 
writes: 


Fair art of poetry magically to transform a favourite people on the earth 
into superhuman brilliance. The art of poetry is also useful, for the 
human being also gets ennobled through fair prejudices. But when the 
poet is a historian, a philosopher, as most of them pretend to be, and these 
then model all centuries after the one form of their time—and often it 


41 FHA 4, 39-40. The literature on Herder on prejudice is divided over stressing affirmative 
and critical aspects of Herder’s view. By distinguishing between Herder’s historical meth- 
od and the psychological theory underlying it, I try to explain both sides. See Rainer Godel, 
Vorurteil—Anthropologie—Literatur, 214-36; Gjesdal, Herder’s Hermeneutics, 83, 86-91, 
172; Spencer, Herder’s Political Thought, 104-5. Kurt Mertel, “Historicism and Critique 
in Herder’s Another Philosophy of History: Some Hermeneutic Reflections,’ European 
Journal of Philosophy 24,2 (2016): 398-400, in his reading of This Too A Philosophy seems 
to have failed to notice any of the positive aspects of Herder’s concept of prejudice. 

42 See Eva Piirimäe, “Sociability, Nationalism and Cosmopolitanism in Herder’s Early 
Philosophy of History,’ History of Political Thought 36,3 (2015): 529-37, for a thorough 
contextualization of Herder’s criticisms of his contemporaries; and see Sikka, Herder on 
Humanity and Cultural Difference, 84-125, for an excellent interpretation of Herder’s over- 
all position on progress. 
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is very small and weak!—Hume!, Voltaire!, Robertson!, classical ghosts of 
twilight!, what are you in the light oftruth?*? 


In This Too A Philosophy, we can see Herder’s psychology of analogy at work: 
poetry here refers to interpreting according to familiar human forms and de- 
veloping sympathy for them by idealizing these forms. Furthermore, prejudice 
is the kind of understanding we achieve if we consider only what is similar to 
our nature.** However, Herder now discredits the modelling of the past accord- 
ing to one familiar image as a historiographical method. On the one hand, he 
considers the poet’s practice of creating ideal forms of humanity useful, even 
to the point where he accepts prejudice as ennobling. On the other hand, the 
quoted passage suggests that where the cognition of the immensely rich diver- 
sity of the phenomena of history is concerned, following the poet and describ- 
ing history according to one’s idealization would be mistaken and problematic. 

What, exactly, is subjected to criticism here? It is not the act of compar- 
ing itself, since reference to familiar features is a necessary element of 
understanding. Rather, the problem is that prejudices are used to “model” past 
ages in a certain way and to exert judgement on figments of the imagination 
rather than on history.*® Instead of being accepted as a starting point of under- 
standing, prejudice is presented as its result. Herder explains why the histori- 
ans he criticizes commit this error: it is because they hold the (ethnocentric) 
belief that the prejudices in question are not actually the product of a par- 
ticular set of analogies, but rather that they represent a universal standpoint.*s 
That is, the worst form of prejudice is the one that conceals its own status as 
a prejudice.” 

Herder’s criticisms of various such positions show that the error of present- 
ing as universal what is only particular can be committed in multiple ways. 
Thus, we might simply take our own manner of thought to represent the only 
possible expression of the triad of the true, beautiful and good. Or we might 
appropriate human forms of the past and present them as the universal and 
exclusive ideal of humanity (the paradigmatic example being ancient Greek 


43 Herder, “This Too a Philosophy,” 296; FHA 4, 38. 

44 See also FHA 1, 283 on national prejudices (“Nationalvorurteile”) as national advantages 
(“Nationalvorteile”) for the poet. 

45 In Older Critical Grove, FHA 2, 21, Herder stated that he valued Hume’s historiography as a 
source of insight into Hume’s values and judgements, but not as an account of history. 

46 FHA 4, 81-3. 

47 See Gjesdal, Herder’s Hermeneutics, 147. 
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values and ways of life).48 Or we might insist that the unchanging triad is the 
product of a purely philosophical demonstration, or of fundamental feelings, 
or that it has a divine origin.49 Alternatively we may assume that our national 
language represents a metaphysical ordering of concepts, or that our alphabet 
is a divine invention.5° Some of these cases are generalizations of empirical 
data; others look like a priori deductions. In rejecting all these different ways 
of thinking, Herder’s point is that they all are in fact empirical overgeneraliza- 
tions made while exclusively relying on eighteenth-century ideals. To uncover 
the error, Herder attempts to trace how manners of thought have historically 
developed. Awareness of historicity should thus prevent misguided uses of 
prejudice. 

A further problem which becomes visible in Herder’s criticism is that the 
historian deems it right to use only a single, favourite form to model the past. 
As examples Herder mentions the favourite people (Lieblingsvolk) of the clas- 
sicists, who evaluate all of history according to the ideals of ancient Greece. 
Likewise, Herder targets Iselin’s favourite idea of Enlightenment (Lieblingsidee 
der Aufklärung) and the measuring of progress according to narrowly 
eighteenth-century definitions of general categories such as happiness and 
virtue.>! Herder claims that, instead of only relying on their own understand- 
ing of these terms, historians should search for and apply new and diverse 
analogies beyond the ones that were initially used for passing first judgement. 
In this way, they may come to appreciate that ideals of happiness and virtue 
are historically diverse.5? Finally, while Herder may at times appreciate the 
cultural-anthropological function of the dismissal of all that is foreign in the 
case of ancient civilizations, he is adamant that in modern times of increased 
cultural interaction, this is unacceptable.°3 Herder insists that, in his age, by 
becoming aware of the actual diversity of cultural forms, historians and phi- 
losophers should expand the possible sets of analogies that they employ in 
their thinking and writing. 


48 These are criticized by Herder, e.g. in On the Change of Taste (1766, FHA 1, 149-60), in Older 
Critical Grove (1768, FHA 2, 1-55), and in his 1772 review of Schlézer’s Presentation of His 
Universal History (SWS 5, 438). 

49 Herder criticizes these ideas, respectively, in How Philosophy Can Become More Universal 
and Useful for the Benefit of the People, 1765, in Fourth Grove, On Riedel’s Theory of the 
Beaux Arts, 1769, and in Essay on a History of Lyrical Poetry, 1765. 

50 Criticized in the first collection of Fragments on Recent German Literature and in Treatise 
on the Origin of Language. 

51 FHA 4, 37, 40, 81. 

52 FHA 4, 82; cf. Sikka, Herder on Humanity and Cultural Difference, 34-8. 

53 See Piirimäe, “Sociability, Nationalism and Cosmopolitanism,’ 546-57, for an explanation 
of this point in the context of Herder’s own conception of the world-historical develop- 
ment of humanity. 
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Far from relying on just one form or ideal, in his own historiography Herder 
uses many different images to bring into view the historical diversity of human 
forms. These images—e.g,, history depicted as a stream, tree, drama or chain — 
contradict each other when they are all interpreted as world-historical laws. As 
Irmscher already noticed, though, this contradiction only constitutes a major 
problem when we think that these images really constitute their objects.°* By 
contrast, if we acceptthat they are comparisons which invite new perspectives 
on history, then we can appreciate their real function: to start the process of 
investigation and understanding. Herder’s various images of historical devel- 
opments allow his readers to recognize that different objects develop in analo- 
gous ways. The images suggest new sets of analogies. Thus, Herder’s manner 
of alternating analogies in This Too A Philosophy is not meant to reduce the 
object to the image at hand. The aim is rather to find concepts for historical 
changes and developments—i.e., to conceive of similar relations between im- 
ages of historical objects—and to properly dissect and capture phenomena 
that might, ultimately, be recognized as individual. The life-stages (Lebensalter) 
analogy, which posits the similarity between the growth and development of 
individual human beings in different stages of their lives and of humanity as 
a whole in different historical periods, is an example here. As Michael Frazer 
explains, by evoking memories of his reader’s own past, Herder seeks to bring 
the reader to appreciate, and empathize with, the diversity of human forms.?? 
As a historian, Herder adopts familiar images in order to increase the sympa- 
thetic understanding of unfamiliar practices by pointing out that these are in 
fact familiar forms of human existence. 

Furthermore, for Herder, the goal of creating analogies is pragmatic: through 
testing and trial and error, we detect connections between things.’ The set of 
these analogies forms our horizon. If this horizon is coherent enough for us 
to practically live our lives and practice arts and sciences, then we should ac- 
cept this.?” After all, such is the kind of human truth—acquired in our circle 
of feeling and similarities—which we cannot but rely on. Moreover, Herder’s 
psychology of analogy suggests that the use of various different resemblances 


54 Irmscher, “Beobachtungen zur Funktion der Analogie im Denken Herders,” Deutsche 
Vierteljahrschrift für Literaturwissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte 55 (1981): 73-5. 

55 Frazer, The Enlightenment of Sympathy, 156. 

56 Herder states this about his own method in On the Cognition, FHA 4, 331, and about the 
learning-process of children in Sculpture, ibid., 249. A more complicated example would 
be language development (see FHA 1, 773-6), which I will discuss below. 

57 See Ulrich Gaier, “Poesie oder Geschichtsphilosophie? Herders erkenntnistheoretische 
Antwort auf Kant,” in: Martin Bollacher (ed.), Johann Gottfried Herder: Geschichte und 
Kultur (Würzburg: 1994), 2-6, for an analysis of the roles of coherence and consensus for 
the “truth of analogy”. 
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to us has a methodological advantage: these resemblances start the dynamic 
of self-feeling and fellow-feeling. They attract us, and thus help us to expand 
our gaze into different historical realities. Herder notes, for example, that 
once the contemporary partiality in favour of the Greeks has calmed, and the 
history of Arabia and of the Middle Ages, as well as material collected about 
newly-encountered peoples is seriously studied, it will be possible to find in 
history the resources for an empirically rich conception of universal humanity: 
“Our age will soon open a number of eyes, drive us in good enough time to 
seek at least ideal springs for the thirst of a desert.—We will learn to see the 
value of ages that we now despise—the feeling of universal humanity and bliss 
will stir[.]”5° 

The assessment of the result of analogical understanding carried out 
in this section also provides an interesting angle on Herder’s criticisms of 
Enlightenment progressivism. This is because what is problematic about mea- 
suring progress towards enlightenment is not the values (education, human- 
ity, enlightenment, etc.) themselves. Sikka correctly observes that Herder, too, 
in his own way aimed to promote these values.°? Instead, Herder criticizes 
that his adversaries go astray in assessing historical forms of humanity only in 
terms of a one-sided group of values, narrowly derived from their own present 
concerns. The progressivist thus reduces concrete and individual phenomena 
to mere quantities, measurable only in one respect. Furthermore, progres- 
sivism suggests that the analogy to one’s own present is a universal measuring 
device capable of presenting a final verdict on the relative value of different 
ages. The structure of progress towards the present proves to be a false applica- 
tion of analogies because it hypostatizes them into universal principles. 

We can now also understand why Herder’s historiography is strikingly 
comparative. In his earlier critique of Johann Joachim Winckelmann’s overly 
narrow focus on the Greeks, Herder already relies on the analogies between 
peoples to point out the chain of communication (“Kette der Mitteilung”) be- 
tween them.®° He argues for the general historicity of all human inventions 
via asserting such a chain of communication. This chain, in turn, can only be 
recognized in history by noticing parallels in line with “the analogy in nature’.®! 
This Too A Philosophy is one big exercise in comparing historical periods, cul- 
tures and developments; to ourselves, with each other, and according to analo- 
gous movements in nature. Herder employs these analogies to find new angles 


58 Herder, “This Too a Philosophy,” 342; FHA 4, 89. 

59 Sikka, Herder on Humanity and Cultural Difference, 24-5; see also Gjesdal, Herder’s Herme- 
neutics, 171-3. 

60 FHA 2, 31, 38-9. 

61 Herder, “This Too a Philosophy,’ 299; FHA 4, 41. 
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for empathizing with human forms underappreciated in his time. Recognizing 
analogies to ourselves thus sets in motion the process of historical and cul- 
tural understanding. This process may result in a better understanding and, 
ultimately, a maximally impartial evaluation of the historical phenomena.®? 
The analogies adopted in this process should not affect a hasty modelling of 
the past according to the one-sided value-scheme of the present. There is a 
sense in which, for Herder, the connections we apply between ourselves and 
other cultures, and among other structures of creation, give hints of “the great 
analogy of creation”. The existence of this divine unity may be intimated, 
for example in the images of religion and the productions of poetic genius. 
However, Herder is adamant that this is only grasped in its totality by God, 
and that claiming such a perspective for oneself only amounts to a misguided 
cultural arrogance.® As an aspect of human thought and as a tool for historical 
research, analogy is not intended to actually attain this superhuman truth— 
nor to feign being able to condemn other cultures for not reaching it. 


3 Empathy and Objectivity in Tracing the History of Language 


In the methodological interlude of This Too A Philosophy, Herder famously 
raises serious questions about the possibility of correctly depicting concrete 
historical reality. He complains: 


No one in the world feels the weakness of general characterizing more than 
I. One paints a whole people, age, region of the earth—whom has one 
painted? [...] whom has the depicting word captured? Finally, one after all 
draws them together into nothing but a general word in relation to which 
each person perhaps thinks and feels what he wants—imperfect means 
of depiction!, how one can be misunderstood!®® 


According to one particular interpretation of Herder’s notion of the “anal- 
ogy to the human being’, it may be sceptically questioned as to how such a 


62 See Sikka, Herder on Humanity and Cultural Difference, 26-30; Frazer, The Enlightenment 
of Sympathy, 160-1. 

63 Adler, Die Prägnanz des Dunklen, 148. 

64 FHA 4, 83-4. 

65 See also passages in This Too A Philosophy where Herder ridicules contemporary histo- 
riography for placing its own time at the summit of history (FHA 4, 81, 83). For an excel- 
lent survey of other forms of historical judgement that Herder did allow and exercise, see 
Sikka, Herder on Humanity and Cultural Difference, 32-3, 36. 

66 Herder, “This Too a Philosophy,” 291; FHA 4, 32. 
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misunderstanding could even be recognized. A strong homo mensura thesis 
would have it that when two people characterize a historical period differently, 
there is no (objective) way to decide which one is more accurate.67 

I shall argue that this interpretation does not fit Herder’s own position well. 
Admittedly, according to his description of human knowledge as based on 
analogies, our understanding always starts from and has its original (but not 
exclusive) reference point in the human being and the way s/he is situated geo- 
graphically, historically, and culturally. However, Herder decries the weakness 
of general characterizations, particularly in capturing the specific character of 
nations, periods and regions. This suggests that there is something about these 
characters—their individuality, their authentic nature—that Herder is keen 
to preserve in his historiographical accounts. The subsequent passage in the 
same section of This Too A Philosophy reveals exactly this kind of concern: 


Whoever has noticed what an inexpressible thing one is dealing with in 
the distinctive individuality of a human being—to be able to say what 
distinguishes him in a distinguishing way, how he feels and lives, how 
different and idiosyncratic all things become for him once his eye sees 
them, Ais soul measures them, his heart feels them—what depth lies in 
the character of just a single nation which, even if one has often enough 
perceived and stared at it, yet so escapes the word, and at least so rarely 
becomes recognizable to everyone in the word so that he understands 
and feels along [...] one would have first to sympathize with the nation, 
in order to feel a single one of its inclinations or actions all together, one 
would have to find a single word, to imagine everything in its fullness—or 
one reads—a word!®8 


Herder asks how our descriptions of historical periods could possibly be accu- 
rate descriptions of these past ages in all their individuality. Is it even possible 
to experience, and to subsequently portray, the individual nature of particular 
human beings, let alone of whole nations, in history’s distant pasts? In this sec- 
tion, I will attempt to explain how Herder aimed to arrive at a non-sceptical an- 
swer to this question. I will sketch out how, according to him, the language we 
use in writing history could principally depict historical realities as they were 
lived and experienced. Furthermore, I will argue that this is not a question of 


67 This seems to be the interpretation of, for example, Eva Knodt, “Hermeneutics and the 
End of Science: Herder’s Role in the Formation of the Natur- and Geisteswissenschaften,” 
in: Koepke, Academic Disciplines, 5; or Robert Leventhal, The Disciplines of Interpretation, 
Lessing, Herder, Schlegel and Hermeneutics in Germany 1750-1800 (Berlin: 1994), 173, who 
claims that Herder advocated “philosophy as an analysis of the construction of truth’. 

68 Herder, “This Too a Philosophy,” 291-2; FHA 4, 32-3. 
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finding a detached perspective, outside of history. Rather, the malleability of 
human nature allows human beings to analogically feel their way into different 
times and places. I now turn to Herder’s Treatise on the Origin of Language to 
explain how he proposes that an empathetic feeling into other cultures could 
help to find the appropriate words for describing them. 

In Treatise on the Origin, Herder shows how humans have come to reflective- 
ly assign words to the distinguishing elements of sensations. He explains why 
all connections between impressions and words have their history. According 
to Herder, our first words imitated sounds of (animal) nature.’° From this pri- 
mal assignment of verbs to activities, language develops in a synesthetic co- 
operation of our senses through feeling, ultimately finding connections of all 
sorts of impressions to feeling evoked in sounds.” Our linguistic abilities thus 
allow us both to unite and transport input from different senses, to separate 
specific elements and attach distinguishing marks. This “analogy of the senses” 
extends to the level of connections between words in order to form new and 
more complicated concepts by metaphorically extending the content of more 
sensuous notions.’? Thus, languages develop historically through a process of 
metaphorical extension on the basis of the need to express or capture a certain 
phenomenon, feeling, or an abstraction from these. 

Specifically, in ancient languages Herder observes that it is often unclear 
how input from the different senses was stored in words. He explains that this 
is because the metaphorical connection between impressions happened in the 
face of acute needs. In these times the genesis of words required a creativ- 
ity and spontaneity for which all the functions of human cognition needed 
to work directly and in unison.’? The inventors of the first languages which 
are still preserved were driven by the need to capture and directly express ele- 
ments of the stream of sensation.”4 Moreover, Herder sets out that the needs 
of peoples in particular (natural, social) situations also determined how 
words were combined into syntactic structures and eventually registered in 
fine-tuned grammars.” As a result, Herder stresses how difficult it is in the 


69 See Irmscher, “Grundzüge der Hermeneutik Herders,” 183-5, for a summary of how 
Herder’s concept of understanding had appeared from the standpoint of the historicism 
of Friedrick Meinecke’s Die Entstehung des Historismus and Rudolf Stadelmann’s Der 
historische Sinn bei Herder (Halle: 1928). 

70 ¥FHA1, 734-5. 

71 FHA41, 744-6. 

72 Herder, “Treatise on the Origin of Language” (1772), in: Herder, Philosophical Writings, 112; 
FHA 1, 751-2. 

73  FHA1778. 

74 FHA 1, 752, 754. 

75 FHA4I, 755-8. 
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case of these old languages to find “a true etymology”.”© One would have to 
follow how people used words differently in various contexts, according to dif- 
ferent needs, and in adapting their psychological capacities to different climes 
and societies. Principally, this pursuit should lead allthe way back to the roots 
of words. At such a root, an original connection was established between the 
word and a particular sound, activity, or synesthetic combination of sensory 
input through feeling. Reaching this point, however, is not easy. Herder writes 
about such an etymological root: 


The so very diverse meanings of aroot which are supposed to be deduced 
and traced back to their origin in a genealogical chart are only related 
through such obscure feelings, through fleeting side ideas, through co- 
inciding sensations [Mitempfindungen, M.F.], which rise up from the 
bottom of the soul and can be but little grasped in rules! Moreover, their 
relationships are so national, so much according to the peculiar man- 
ner of thinking and seeing of that people [...] Moreover, since they were 
forced into existence by necessity, and were invented in affect, in feeling, 
in the need for expression—what a stroke of fortune is necessary to hit 
on the same feeling!” 


Difficult as this may be, it could be very rewarding, because words are not 
merely dependent on the contingencies of history.’$ Just as Herder relies on 
human psycho-physiology in explaining the possibility of a human invention 
of language, he also uses the same to account for the historical development 
of ancient languages. By being able to account for the historical phenomena— 
such as the abundance of synonyms in Arabic, or the heavy reliance on meta- 
phors in ancient Hebrew’9—this psychological theory gains in plausibility. 
Therefore, when with a considerable degree of luck we get to the bottom in 
etymology, a more generalizable insight into the human soul looms: 


76 ~=FHA1, 753. 

77 Herder, “Treatise on the Origin of Language,” 114; FHA 1, 753. 

78 In contrast to Leventhal, The Disciplines of Interpretation, 150-2, 175-6, 185, I do not read 
Herder as putting forward “a criticism of the very idea of ‘origin’”. Rather than an “ironic 
strategy of discursive polemics’, Treatise on the Origin finds in the history of human lan- 
guage the resources to sketch a continuous historical development of the human soul 
from its very early beginnings. This is the topic of the text’s second part, which Leventhal 
does not discuss. 


79 See FHA ı, 756, and 752-3 respectively. 
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[W]hat insightfulness [is necessary, M.F.] to penetrate into these cir- 
cumstances and needs, and what moderation to keep within reasonable 
bounds in this in one’s interpretations of various times!, what knowledge 
and flexibility of soul is required to give oneself so completely this primi- 
tive wit, this bold imagination, this national feeling of foreign times, and 
[...] to modernize it according to ours! But precisely thereby there would 
also “be borne a torch not merely into the history, manner of thinking, and 
literature of the land, but quite generally into the obscure region of the 
human soul, where concepts intersect and get entangled!, where the most 
diverse feelings produce one another, where a pressing occasion summons 
forth all the forces of the soul and reveals the whole art of invention of which 
the soul is capable.”®° 


This passage emphasizes the potential of the dynamic of analogical 
understanding—in German: “eindringen’, “sich geben’, “modernisieren’—for 
the study of humanity. Enquiring into the origin of words might actually help 
to reactivate the forces of the soul that supported human beings in the inven- 
tion of language all around the globe. Thus it is possible to trace the connec- 
tions between the words of a historical period and its needs and inclinations. 
This is because words come into use through the felt need to capture sensuous 
experiences in utterances. According to Herder, it is a universal human abil- 
ity to creatively assign new onomatopoeic sounds to combinations of feelings 
and concepts. Of course, he does not think that eighteenth-century humans 
still have the same kind of skills that were required for the first invention of 
languages: their own lives in modern society demand rather different types 
of knowledge and action.®! Nonetheless, they do have the ability to feel them- 
selves into the situation where these skills were required. By drawing on the 
analogy of how children learn language, for example, they are able to imagine 
how the stream of sensation forced the first humans to develop themselves 
and to develop language.®? 

Crucially, Herder takes the “flexibility of soul” (Biegsamkeit der Seele) he re- 
quires for this form of understanding to be a constitutive feature of human 
nature.®? Thus Herder observes in This Too A Philosophy that human nature 
is “a flexible clay [biegsamer Ton, N.W.] for, in the most different situations, 


80 Herder, “Treatise on the Origin,’ 115; FHA 1, 753-4. Translation modified to reverse the ad- 
dition of “nicht” before “to modernize” (cf. Forster’s note 115 fn. 106). 

81  FHA1,776-8; cf. Piirimäe, “Sociability, Nationalism and Cosmopolitanism,” 540-2. 

82 FHA 1, 771. 

83 Irmscher, “Grundzüge der Hermeneutik Herders,” 189. 
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needs, and pressures, it is also forming itself differently”.®* This ability is re- 
sponsible for the diversity of human shapes in history. However, Herder thinks 
this flexibility of the soul also allows us “to hit on the same feeling”, recognizing 
what was expressed through words as instances of human feeling. Similarly, in 
Treatise on the Origin, Herder pursues the “traces of the course of the human 
spirit [Spuren des wandelnden, sprachschaffenden Geistes, N.W.]” to prove 
that in all old languages, comparable features of human psychology explain 
how human beings were able to invent language.$° 

By reconnecting words to primitive impressions, Herder thinks it is possible, 
in principle, to feel our way into these words and use them accurately to describe 
the past. For historical understanding in general this implies that the different 
connections that have been established between words and inclinations must 
be observed. In this way, Herder argues, they can be reproduced analogically and 
adapted to current needs. Our descriptions of historical periods are thus effec- 
tively informed by the modes of thought embodied in the languages we study. 
Yet the bits of information that come to us in no way allow a full understanding 
of these modes of thought, and the way we process this information necessarily 
relates it to how we relate to sensations and relations.8° When human beings rely 
on analogies for increasing their (historical) understanding of others, these anal- 
ogies primarily concern different relations to different environments. According 
to Herder, the soul shapes itself through such encounters with others. It has the 
flexibility to reactivate hidden “dispositions” (Anlagen) into “drives” (Triebe) and 
“skills” (Fertigkeiten).8” Most of these may be buried in the depths of the soul and 
difficult to reactivate. But they remain available as possibilities that can be actu- 
alized through empathy. In This Too A Philosophy’s central passage on empathy, 
this idea motivates Herder’s stress on the particularity of the 


[... ] whole nature of the soul, which rules through everything, which models 
all other inclinations and forces of the soul in accordance with itself, and in 
addition colours even the most indifferent actions—in order to share in 
feeling this, do not answer on the basis of the word but go into the age, into 
the clime, the whole history, feel yourself into everything—only now are 
you on the way towards understanding the word.®8 


84 Herder, “ThisToo a Philosophy,” 296; FHA 4,38. See also FHA 2, 284 and Couturier-Heinrich’s 
contribution in this volume. 

85 Herder, “Treatise on the Origin,” 123; FHA 1, 760. 

86 On the idea of adaptation to different circumstances as key to Herder’s concept of imita- 
tion, see Adler, Prägnanz des Dunklen, 127; and ibid., “Was ist ‘Vergleichen’ im Denken 
Herders?” 27. 

87 Herder, “This Too a Philosophy,” 292; FHA 4, 33. 

88 Herder, “This Too a Philosophy,” 292; FHA 4, 33. 
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In stressing that in different cultures, the soul models all perceptions, incli- 
nations, and dispositions according to itself, Herder relies on the psychology of 
analogy; and in demanding a practice of Einfühlung from the historian, he does 
the same. Moreover, for both analogical understanding and historical empathiz- 
ing, the nature of the soul is essential, “for it is only ourselves that we can [...] feel 
into others”.8 At the same time, the human ability to recognize oneself is shared, 
i.e.: “Humanity is the noble measure’ for all analogical understanding.?° 

To sum up, for Herder, historiography can at times accurately capture the 
object that it attempts to describe. We have to feel our way into past ages in 
order to increase the accuracy of our descriptions. This procedure is not gov- 
erned by clear rules, nor is it possible to determine rationally when such ac- 
curacy has actually been achieved. The accuracy of our descriptions can only 
be experienced sensuously. 


4 Analogy and Incommensurability 


What does this tell us about the role of incommensurability in Herder’s 
philosophy? In my interpretation I rely on three of Herder’s early texts and 
their theories of empathy and historical understanding, In contrast to his later 
writings, here Herder did not base his normative judgements on those ex- 
plicitly postulated principles that would later become part of the ethical pro- 
gramme of furthering humanity (Humanität).?! Still, I take it that my reading 
confirms recent Herder scholarship in stressing that much caution is needed 
when identifying radical or unbridgeable forms of incommensurability in 
Herder’s historical thought. What stands out in Herder’s early texts is that his 
understanding of human cognition suggests that it will generally be possible 
to find connections between products of the human soul. In relying on the 
“analogy to the human being’, humans are principally able to find analogues to 
themselves even in radically different shapes of humanity.?? 

At the same time, Sikka, Spencer, and others are also right in identifying 
incommensurability, historical distance, and the perspective of the other as 


89 Herder, “On the Cognition and Sensation of the Human Soul,’ 214; FHA 4, 361. 

go Herder, “On the Cognition and Sensation of the Human Soul, 213; FHA 4, 360. 

91 Spencer, Herder’s Political Thought, 12-7, relies on these to argue that Herder defends a 
version of pluralism. Likewise, Sikka, Herder on Humanity and Cultural Difference, 20-3, 
relies on them to qualify the sense in which Herder is a relativist. 

92 Regarding the question how radical the early Herder thinks the differences between 
human forms could be, see FHA 1, 79-83, 152-5, 558-60; and my interpretation of these 
and other passages in Niels Wildschut, “Proteus and the Pyrrhonists. Historical Change 
and the Universal in Herder’s Early Works,” Herder Yearbook 14 (2018): 65-93. 
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tools for delegitimizing ethnocentrism.9* Herder points towards the incom- 
mensurability of different ways of life to warn his readers that their values 
cannot be used as universal standards, that is, as measuring devices capable 
of presenting a final verdict on the relative value of different ages, cultures, or 
nations. In his discussions of happiness and virtue in This Too A Philosophy, 
Herder makes the point that there exists no one single standard for measur- 
ing different values.?* He is adamant that it is impossible to take up a specific 
ideal and use it as a cross-cultural standard.9° As Sankar Muthu puts it, the role 
of identifying incomparability in Herder’s political thought is thus always to 
criticize “the mistake in thinking that any one set of human experiences can 
furnish the material with which one could judge human experience as such”.?® 
Recognizing distance has the critical function of delegitimizing ethnocentric 
interpretations of historical and cultural others. However, I think it follows 
from my analysis of the role of analogy in historical enquiry that for Herder, 
noticing such distance also has a positive function: to invite the search for fur- 
ther analogies in a potentially endless process, and thus arrive at a more bal- 
anced understanding of ourselves and others. 

Consider the example of how eighteenth-century history dealt with the cul- 
ture of the patriarchs, as critically discussed by Herder in This Too A Philosophy. 
Herder invokes an analogy very familiar to us—childhood—to invite a new 
perspective on the culture of the patriarchs. On the basis of the Lebensalter 
analogy, Herder attempts to correct the eighteenth-century interpretation of 
this historical period as “Oriental despotism”. Herder argues that the patri- 
archs’ pedagogy was not despotic, but rather resembled the way in which a 
child is taught. To sympathize with their method of education—based on felt 
trust, awe, exemplars and authority—Herder refers to various aspects of how 
we experience childhood. He further explains why the common eighteenth- 
century condemnation of this form of education is incorrect: 


The human spirit received the first forms of wisdom and virtue with a sim- 
plicity, strength, and loftiness that now—speaking frankly—in our philo- 
sophical, cold, European world surely has nothing, nothing at all, like it. 
And precisely because we are so incapable of understanding}, of feeling}, 
it any more, let alone of enjoying it, we mock, deny, and misinterpret!?” 


93 See, e.g., Gjesdal, Herder’s Hermeneutics, 86-7; and Muthu, Enlightenment against Empire, 
223-4. 

94 This is why Sikka identifies a deep evaluative incommensurability regarding these two 
specific notions (see Herder on Humanity and Cultural Difference, 34-8). 

95 FHA 4, 37. 

96 Muthu, Enlightenment against Empire, 223. 

97 Herder, “This Too a Philosophy,” 278; FHA 4, 17. 
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According to Herder, our lack of simplicity, strength and loftiness should 
drive us to search for those characteristics we do have in common. In this way 
we should approximate the original meaning of a learning culture that later 
became despotic, but that should not be judged on the basis of this later form. 
Pointing out a seeming non-comparability of the patriarchs and eighteenth- 
century Europe thus has a critical force in Herder’s argument. But this incom- 
mensurability is not necessarily unbridgeable: it is still possible to begin to 
understand and feel the elements he mentions. In fact, in his discussion of this 
historical period, Herder aims to allow his reader to empathize with situations 
“which, due to a deception of our age, we often fictionally represent to ourselves 
in a much too alien and terrible manner”?® 

Herder’s 1774 treatise has the aim of unmasking various misinterpretations 
of historical periods in order to initiate a more reflective, empathetic and self- 
critical process of understanding and evaluating them.?? There is no a priori 
way to determine whether, in specific cases, more analogical understanding 
can be gained. As Sikka puts it “there are no transcendent norms to which indi- 
viduals in every culture could have access”100 However, the capacity to recog- 
nize resemblances between different human forms is rooted in human beings’ 
sensuous nature. The universality of human sensation and cognition is the 
psychological grounding of analogy and empathy.!®! This grounding assumes 
a different shape in every time and place and in this way allows human beings 
enough flexibility for empathetic understanding. However, as I set out in the 
first section, this grounding is also always secured by the theological notion 
that all humans are created in the image of God. 

To sum up, human beings can only find out how far analogical understand- 
ing reaches through practice and by reflecting on their own practice. This 
makes it particularly important to point out particular cases where analogies 
between ourselves and others do not do justice to the peculiarity of other ways 
of life. But it does not follow from this that in Herder’s philosophy of history, 
a particularly radical or ontological incommensurability separates different 
human forms (as would later be postulated in twentieth-century debates on 
historicism and relativism, or in work inspired by Thomas Kuhn’s notion of the 
incommensurability of different paradigms).!°? To the contrary: the “analogy 


98 Herder, “This Too a Philosophy,’ 276; FHA 4, 15. 

99 See, e.g., Gjesdal, Herder’s Hermeneutics, 154-66, for analyses of Herder’s discussions of 
different ages. 

100 Sikka, Herder on Humanity and Cultural Difference, 33. 

101 Heinz, “Vom Erkennen und Empfinden,’ 137-9. 

102 Isaiah Berlin’s interpretation of Herder’s notion of incommensurability also went in this 
direction and was an important influence on the pluralism/relativism debate (see Vico 
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in nature”, or, “God’s speaking exemplary model in allworks” secures that human 
beings are able to find their image in all other human forms.!03 


5 Conclusion 


In this paper, I have analysed different aspects of the role of analogy in Herder’s 
psychology and philosophy of history. In his psychology of analogy, Herder 
analyses analogy as a human practice to cognize, sympathize, and widen our 
perspective. Herder maintains that prejudice can have a positive role in this 
process. Yet he also argues that the historian should be cautious not to interpret 
a particular set of familiar values as universals before making a serious attempt 
to empathetically understand other human forms. Furthermore, Herder’s ex- 
clamations “incomparable!” do not mean that we should not compare at all. 
Instead, the awareness of individuality is the final outcome of a process of ana- 
logical understanding—a process that begins by searching for similarities and 
ends in finding a specific unique element. This process is basic to how Herder 
writes historiography. Furthermore, it seeks to achieve as impartial an evalua- 
tion of the variety of human practices as possible, even if complete impartial- 
ity can never be attained by humans. 

In Herder’s philosophy of history, the capacity to recognize resemblances 
to oneself is universal. The human soul is in constant development through a 
dynamic process of reaching out and falling back on itself. Through their mal- 
leability, human beings are able to feel their way into different human forms. 
According to Herder, analogies to familiar experiences are crucial for this pro- 
cess of self-projection. Furthermore, for human beings who are constantly 
sympathizing with their surroundings on the basis of analogies to themselves, 
non-comparability arises only rarely. Nonetheless, Herder takes it to be of the 
highest importance to uncover and examine cases where historical distance as 
well as certain ethnocentric tendencies of human psychology confront human 
beings with phenomena that do not immediately fit their expectations and 
value-schemes. This confrontation should trigger more reflective attempts at 
using one’s standpoint to empathize with others. In Herder’s philosophy, notic- 
ing the incommensurability between different ways of life enables critique, 
while comparing serves to bridge the gaps between us and our historical and 
cultural others. 


and Herder: Two Studies in the History of Ideas (London: 1976), 208-9; and The Crooked 
Timber of Humanity: Chapters in the History of Ideas (London: 1990), 79-87). 
103 Herder, “This Too a Philosophy,’ 299; FHA 4, 41. 
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KAPITEL 7 


Ist Einfühlung für Herder eine Methode des 
Verstehens? 


Lisa Steinby 


Einführung: Herder, ein Einfühlungshermeneutiker? 


Der Gegenstand historischer Studien zu Literatur, Künste, Kultur und der 
Vergangenheit der Menschheit sind für Herder nicht nur Werke und einflussrei- 
che Individuen, sondern auch der “Geist” einer Kultur oder eines Zeitalters. Es 
gilt, die Erscheinungen in ihrer Eigenart zu erfassen. Wie kommt man aber 
dazu, dieses zu bewerkstelligen? In Auch eine Philosophie der Geschichte zur 
Bildung der Menschheit schreibt Herder: 


Niemand in der Welt fühlt die Schwäche des allgemeinen Charakterisie- 
rens mehr als ich. Man malet ein ganzes Volk, Zeitalter, Erdstrich— wen hat 
man gemalt? [...] wen hat das schildernde Wort getroffen?—Endlich man 
faßt sich doch in Nichts, als ein allgemeines Wort zusammen |...]. Mattes 
halbes Schattenbild vom Worte! Das ganze lebendige Gemälde von Lebens- 
art, Gewohnheiten, Bedürfnissen, Landes- und Himmelseigenheiten müss- 
te dazu kommen, oder vorhergegangen sein; man müßte erst der Nation 
sympathisieren, um eine einzige ihrer Neigungen und Handlungen, alle 
zusammen zu fühlen, Ein Wort finden, in seiner Fülle sich alles denken— 
oder man lieset—ein Wort. [...] Ganze Natur der Seele [...] um diese mit- 
zufühlen, antworte nicht aus dem Worte, sondern gehe in das Zeitalter, 
in die Himmelsgegend, die ganze Geschichte, fühle dich in alles hinein— 
nun allein bist du auf dem Wege, das Wort zu verstehen [... ].! 


Man hat die Stelle als einen Beweis dafür gelesen, dass Herder Allgemein- 
begriffen—dem allgemeinen Charakterisieren, “dem allgemeinen Wort”—als 
Mittel zum Erfassen der Eigenart des Gegenstandes misstraut und statt dessen 
eine “Einfühlung” in den Gegenstand als Mittel zum richtigen Verstehen des- 
selben empfiehlt. Dadurch gelte er als ein Vorgänger oder sogar als Urheber 
der “Einfühlungshermeneutik”, so wie man die Hermeneutik Schleiermachers 


1 FHA 4, 32-3. 
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und Diltheys bezeichnet hat. So hat zum Beispiel Hans Dietrich Irmscher, der 
Herder als Hermeneutiker darstellt, für ihn die Bezeichnung eines “Virtuose[n] 
universaler Einfühlung” gebilligt.? 

Nach Irmscher ist es die “individualisierende Betrachtungsweise” Herders, 
die eine klassifizierende Methode ausschließt und die Einfühlung als eine Art 
von Intuition des Ganzen voraussetzt: 


Eine solche Erfassung des Individuellen aber ist für Herder eine Sache 
des Gefühls für das Ganze |...]. Als ein intuitives Vermögen bedarf dieses 
Gefühl keiner Vorbereitung; es wirkt im Augenblick, mit einer unbe- 
zweifelbaren Gewißheit, die ihm kein Beweis geben kann. Ein solches 
Verstehen, das sich auf “inneres Zeugniß, auf den Geist des Werks beruft”, 
trennt Herder scharf von jeder anderen auf Begründung angewiesenen 
Erkenntnis [...].3 


Die Einfühlung als Methode in Herders Hermeneutik beruhe also auf einem 
intuitiven Vermögen des Betrachtenden, vom Ganzen des Gegenstandes 
Erkenntnis zu erwerben, die keiner Begründung bedarf.* Allerdings erschöpfe 
sich die hermeneutische Methode Herders nicht in der Einfühlung, sondern 
er sehe “doch auf der anderen Seite auch, daß die Anschauung des Ganzen 
zur deutlichen Erkenntnis des Details fortschreiten muß, ohne jenes dabei zu 
verlieren. Die Erfassung des Individuellen im Verstehen eines Textes ist somit 
für Herder ein Wechselspiel zwischen Synthese und Analyse”? Nach Irm- 
scher schreitet die hermeneutische Erkenntnis Herders wechselweise durch 


2 Hans Dietrich Irmscher, “Grundzüge der Hermeneutik Herders,’ in: Johann Gottfried 
Maltusch (Hg.), Bückeburger Gespräche über Johann Gottfried Herder 1971 (Bückeburg: 1973), 
18. Die Bezeichnung hat auch schon Gadamer für Herder verwendet (vgl. Hans-Georg 
Gadamer, “Herder und die geschichtliche Welt,” in: idem, Gesammelte Werke, Bd. 4: Neuere 
Philosophie II: Probleme, Gestalten, (Tübingen: 1987), 318-335, 323), auch wenn Irmscher ihn 
hier nicht erwähnt. 

3 Irmscher, “Grundzüge der Hermeneutik Herders,” 19-20. 

4 Sigmund Lempicki unterscheidet aber zwischen Intuition oder Anschauung und Einfühlung 
bei Herder; er schreibt: “Für Herder ist die Intuition ein unmittelbares Erfassen des 
Echten und Wesentlichen, des ‘Geistes’ in der Geschichte und Literatur. Die Tendenz der 
Anschauung richtet sich auf das Ganze. Neben dieser Einstellung muß man in Herders 
literar-wissenschaftlicher Praxis auch eine andere Art unterscheiden, die man als Einfühlung 
bezeichnen könnte. Diese ist mehr passiv, während es sich bei der ersteren um eine Formung 
des literarischen Gegenstandes aus dem sinnlich Gegebenen handelt. Die erstere sucht den 
geistigen Gehalt auszuschöpfen, die andere in die innere Form einzudringen.’ Sigmund von 
Lempicki, Geschichte der deutschen Literaturwissenschaft bis zum Ende des 18. Jahrhunderts 
(Göttingen: 1968), 367. Worauf diese Charakterisierungen basieren, bleibt aber unklar. 

5 Irmscher, “Grundzüge der Hermeneutik Herders,” 20. 
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Einfühlung oder Intuition des Ganzen und durch Analyse von dessen Teilen 
fort. Die Analyse sei nicht auf eine immanente Analyse des Gegenstandes 
beschränkt, sondern enthalte auch das “Mitdenken der Bedingungen’, d.h. 
kontextuelle Erkenntnis. Wenn intuitives Erfassen des Ganzen durch das 
Gefühl für das Ganze und durch eine Analyse, die kontextuelle Erkenntnis mit 
einschließt, zusammen die Erkenntnismethode Herders ausmachen, wäre dies 
ein Grund, ihn als Einfühlungshermeneutiker einzuordnen. 

Trotz einiger gewichtiger kritischer Stimmen ist die Auffassung von Ein- 
fühlung als einem Teil der hermeneutischen Methode Herders heute noch 
üblich.” Auffallend ist aber, dass keine Einstimmigkeit darüber herrscht, was 
“Einfühlung”—die ja als Wort bei Herder gar nicht vorkommt— eigentlich 
bedeuten soll; meistens vermeidet man eine klare Stellungnahme dazu. 
Dietrich Harth spricht von Herders “Hermeneutik des Sympathisierens”® und 
Christoph Bultmann von seiner “Hermeneutik von Anschauung und Gefühl”? 
und Kurt Mueller-Sievers schreibt: “Herder’s preconceived hypothesis is, of 
course, that of the poetic and human character of the Bible and of the disclo- 
sing power of empathy (‘sich in den Geist des Verfassers setzen’).”! Wie verhal- 
ten sich Empathie, Sympathie und Gefühl zu “Einfühlung”? Wie soll man diese 
“Methode” verstehen? 

Schon Anton Kathan hat 1969 festgestellt, dass, während alle von Herders 
Genialität im “Nachempfinden” und “Nachfühlen” sprechen, niemand sich 
darauf einlässt, aufzuklären, wie die “Methode” der Einfühlung in seiner 
Literaturkritik (oder überhaupt) eigentlich funktioniert. Es gelte daher zu 
untersuchen, wie “der Vorgang dieses ‘Hineinversetzens, ‘Nachempfindens’ 


Irmscher, “Grundzüge der Hermeneutik Herders,” 23. 

Michael Forster bespricht Herders Methode als eine der Einfühlung, aber versteht diese 
sehr umfangreich; sie enthalte fünf verschiedene Aspekte, u.a. die philologische Methode 
(siehe Michael N. Forster, After Herder. Philosophy of Language in the German Tradition 
(Oxford: 2010), 141 und idem, Herder’s Philosophy (Oxford: 2018), 79-80, 102-103. Der Kern 
dieser Methode sei aber “some sort of imaginative grasp of his [the author’s] relevant 
perceptual and affective sensations” (ebd., 104). Da aber meine Studie der von Forster 
vorhergeht, muss an dieser Stelle auf eine Auseinandersetzung verzichtet werden. 

8 Dietrich Harth, “Kultur als Poiesis. Eine Kritik and Herders kulturphilosophischen 
Denkbildern,” in: Gerhard Sauder (Hg.), Johann Gottfried Herder 1744-1803 (Hamburg: 
1987), 347. 

9 Christoph Bultmann, Die biblische Urgeschichte in der Aufklärung. Johann Gottfried 
Herders Interpretation der Genesis als Antwort auf die Religionskritik David Humes 
(Tübingen: 1999), 158. 

10 Kurt Mueller-Sievers, “Gott als Schriftsteller. Herder and the Hermeneutic Tradition,” 
in: Kurt Mueller-Vollmer (Hg. ), Herder Today. Contributions from the International Herder 
Conference Nov. 5-8, 1987, Stanford, California (Berlin, New York: 1990), 326. 
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[...] in seinem Ablauf und in seinen Voraussetzungen [ist]”.!! Kathan macht 
den Versuch, die komplizierte Logik in Herders Literaturkritik zu beschreiben, 
und kommt zu dem Schluss, dass der Einfühlung keine solche Schlüsselrolle 
in Herders Methode zukommt wie sie bei denen vorausgesetzt wird, die von 
seiner “Einfühlungshermeneutik” reden. 

Kathan fehlten die Einsichten der neueren Herder-Forschung in des- 
sen Epistemologie und Anthropologie, die eine neue Grundlage auch für 
die Erörterung der Frage der “Einfühlung” anbieten. Ein wichtiger neuer 
Ansatz zur Auslegung von Einfühlung—oder eigentlich der Aufforderung 
“fühle dich ein’—bei Herder kommt von Hans Adler, der in seiner bahnbre- 
chenden Studie zur Sinnlichkeit (Aisthesis) als Grundlage der Herderschen 
Epistemologie (Gnoseologie), Die Prägnanz des Dunklen (1990), sich kurz mit 
der Frage befasst. Adler argumentiert, dass die Aufforderung Herders “fühle 
dich in alles hinein” sich darauf bezieht, dass wir den Gegenstand ästhetisch- 
sinnlich wahrnehmen sollen.” Sein Fazit lautet: “Einfühlen’ ist also bei Herder 
nicht ein irgendwie beliebiger ‘Gefühls’-Akt des Subjekts, sich andere Objekte 
oder die Vergangenheit anzuverwandeln, sondern eine im Rahmen der ästheti- 
schen Gnoseologie bestimmte Erkenntnisform.”!3 Diesem Gedanken folgt Ralf 
Simon, der die Bezeichnung “Einfühlungshermeneutik” für Herder als irrelei- 
tend einordnet, wenn damit eine “theorieabstinente Einfühlung” gemeint ist;!* 
Herders Hermeneutik sei im Gegenteil auf einer “durchreflektierten Ästhetik”, 
einer “aisthetische[n] Gnoseologie” begründet.!? Adlers Idee wird auch in der 
vorliegenden Untersuchung im Wesentlichen bestätigt. 


ı1 Anton Kathan, Herders Literaturkritik. Untersuchungen zur Methodik und Struktur am 
Beispiel der frühen Werke (Göppingen: 1969), 98-9. 

ı2 Hans Adler, Die Prägnanz des Dunklen. Gnoseologie—Asthetik—Geschichtsphilosophie bei 
Johann Gottfried Herder (Hamburg: 1990), 168. 

13 Adler, Die Prägnanz des Dunklen, 169. 

14 Ralf Simon, Das Gedächtnis der Interpretation. Gedächtnistheorie als Fundament für 
Hermeneutik, Ästhetik und Interpretation bei Johann Gottfried Herder (Hamburg: 1998), 
XXIII. 

15 Simon, Das Gedächtnis der Interpretation, xxı1. Simon will beweisen, dass Herders 
ästhetische Gnoseologie letztlich auf “Gedächtnistheorie” gegründet ist, aber auf die- 
se Idee werde ich hier nicht eingehen. Simon zitiert als ein relativ spätes Beispiel für 
eine denunziatorische Charakterisierung von Herders “Einfühlungshermeneutik” 
Hans-Joachim Kraus an: “Wir stellen hier die Schlüsselbegriffe der Hermeneutik Herders 
[...] noch einmal zusammen: Einfalt des Herzens—ästhetische Einfühlung in die hebrä- 
ische Poesie—seelisches Miterleben mit der seelischen Wortsubstanz—Hineinleben in 
das Altertum, um die Luft des Ursprungs zu atmen” (Kraus: Geschichte der historisch- 
kritischen Erforschung des Alten Testaments (Neukirchen-Vluyn: 1982), 121; zit. Simon, Das 
Gedächtnis der Interpretation, 156 Anm. 5). 
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Wichtig ist zu berücksichtigen, dass die Bezeichnung “Einfühlungsher- 
meneutiker” erst seit der Einfühlungshermeneutik Schleiermachers und Dil- 
theys für Herder verwendet wurde. Dies haben unlängst Sabine Gross und 
Marcus Bullock betont. Sie argumentieren, dass “empathy” eine falsche Über- 
setzung dessen ist, was Einfühlen bei Herder bedeutet: “Empathy” erhebe den 
falschen Anspruch einer Erkenntnismethode,!$ während Herders “Einfühlung” 
vom Betrachtenden nur Sympathie dem anderen gegenüber verlange.!” Der 
Unterschied zwischen den beiden Begriffen wird wie folgt definiert: “Sympathy 
simply designates an opening toward another in feeling, not the penetration 
into a putative domain of knowledge designated by empathy.”!8 Im Gegensatz zu 
“Empathie”, die einen gefühlsmäßigen, direkten, intuitiven Weg zur Erkenntnis 
verspreche—etwa in der Art, wie Irmscher Einfühlung als eine Quelle intui- 
tiven Wissens darstellt—erhebe “Sympathie” keinen Erkenntnisanspruch; 
daher sei für Herder “Einfühlen” keine Erkenntnismethode. 

Es geht mir hier darum zu erörtern, was Herder uns in der Begegnung 
mit einem Werk, einem Menschen, einer Kultur statt eines “allgemeinen 
Charakterisierens” und eines “allgemeinen Wortes” als Einfühlung in den 
Gegenstand empfiehlt und wie diese sich zu Begriffen wie “Gefühl”, “Anschau- 
ung”, “Einbildungskraft” und “Mitgefühl” verhält. Es gilt auch zu bestimmen, 
ob die Einfühlung bei ihm als eine Erkenntnismethode anzusprechen ist. Weil 
die Vorstellung von Herder als Einfühlungshermeneutiker auf der Vermutung 
basiert, dass er das vorweggenommen habe, was später bei Schleiermacher 
und Dilthey zu finden ist, beginne ich mit einer Darstellung von Einfühlung 
bei Schleiermacher. 


16 Hier stimmen die Verfasser Martha Nussbaum zu, derzufolge “empathy” keinen zuver- 
lässigen Zugang zur Kenntnis des Gegenstandes bietet; siehe Nußbaum, Upheavals 
of Thought: The Intelligence of Emotions. (Cambridge: 2001), 328: “[E]mpathy may be 
inaccurate [...] even a generally capable imagination may get things wrong—perhaps 
by projecting itself too insistently into the other person’s mind, perhaps through sheer 
ignorance.” 

17 Sabine Gross, Marcus Bullock, “Historiography, Theology and Erkenntnis: Empathy in 
Herder and Benjamin,” in: Beate Allert (Hg.), J. G. Herder: From Cognition to Cultural 
Sceince/Von der Erkenntnis zur Kulturwissenschaft (Heidelberg: 2016), 162. 

18 Gross, Bullock, “Historiography, Theology and Erkenntnis,’ 162. Zu Herders “Sympa- 
thierhetorik” siehe Björn Hambsch, “Lebensweltliche Rhetorik bei Herder—Umrisse 
und Ansichten,’ in: Simon, Herders Rhetoriken, 46; Jens Wolff, “Gottes Rhetorizität (oder 
Gott als Rhetor?). Hermeneutische Überlegungen nach Herder, in: ebd., 215; Johannes 
Schmidt, “Kein Publikum, das auf uns wirke? Herders Verkehrung des Publikums in den 
Christlichen Schriften,’ in: ebd., 235; Christian W. Hallstein, “Herders Homiletik: Theorie 
und Praxis,’ in: ebd., 241; Beate Allert, “Vom Augenblick zum Anblick: Herder und die 
Laokoondebatte,” in: ebd., 377. 
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1 Einfühlung bei Schleiermacher 


Schleiermachers Verständnis der Sprache in seiner Hermeneutik und Kritik 
(1838) stimmt an zwei gewichtigen Punkten mit der Ansicht Herders über- 
ein. Erstens ist Sprache für ihn, ebenso wie für Herder, vor allen anderen das 
Organ und Reservoir der menschlichen Erkenntnis: Sie ist das “System der 
Bezeichnung des Wissens [...]. Ohne Sprache also gäbe es kein Wissen und 
ohne Wissen keine Sprache”.!? Zweitens ist der Ursprung der Sprache auch für 
Schleiermacher im Erkenntnisakt des Einzelnen zu finden. Ebenso wie Herder 
in der Sprachursprungsschrift jedem Individuum die Fähigkeit zur Erfindung 
der Sprache zuschreibt, sind nach Schleiermacher “die Kinder [...] ursprüng- 
lich Erfinder und gehn nur allmählig zur Sprache der Umgebenden über. Die 
Sprache istmit dem Wissen zugleich gegeben als eine notwendige Funktion des 
Menschen und ist nichts anderes als die heraustretende Gemeinschaftlichkeit 
desselben” Jeder Redende verwende zwar eine gemeinsame Sprache, aber 
tue dies in einer individuellen Art und Weise. Diese individuelle Art der 
Sprachverwendung nennt Schleiermacher “Stil”?! Es sei die Aufgabe des her- 
meneutischen Auslegers, den individuellen Stil des Werkes oder des Autors zu 
erfassen; denn nur so werde das Werk eigentlich erst verstanden. 
Schleiermachers Hermeneutik ist primär als eine Grundlegung allgemei- 
ner Auslegungslehre für schriftliche Texte zu verstehen. Er unterscheidet 
zwischen grammatischer und psychologischer oder technischer Auslegung 
des Textes, die beide in jedem Interpretationsprozess ihren Platz haben. 
Die grammatische Auslegung bezieht sich auf den allgemeinen Aspekt der 
Sprachanwendung, verstanden in einem umfassenden Sinne: Nicht nur die 
allgemeinen grammatischen Regeln der Sprache werden beobachtet, sondern 
auch die historisch bestimmte Anwendung der Sprache in einer Kultur. Diese 
Auslegung vom Allgemeinen her muss aber durch ein Eingehen in den beson- 
deren “Stil” des Autors ergänzt werden.?? Dafür gebe es “zwei Methoden, die 
divinatorische und die komparative”: “Die divinatorische ist die, welche, indem 
man sich selbst gleichsam in den andern verwandelt, das Individuelle unmit- 
telbar aufzufassen sucht. Die komparative setzt erst den zu Verstehenden als 
ein Allgemeines und findet dann das Eigentümliche, indem mit andern unter 


19 Friedrich Schleiermacher, “Brouillon zur Ethik (1805/06), in: idem, Hermeneutik und 
Kritik. Mit einem Anhang sprachphilosophischer Texte Schleiermachers, hrsg. v. Manfred 
Frank (Frankfurt a.M.: 1977), 364- 

20 Schleiermacher, Hermeneutik und Kritik, 367. 

21 Friedrich Schleiermacher, “Hermeneutik und Kritik,’ in: Schleiermacher, Hermeneutik 
und Kritik, 168. 

22 Schleiermacher, “Hermeneutik und Kritik,” 168. 
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demselben Allgemeinen Befaßten verglichen wird.”?? Die Divination scheint 
hier einem Sich-Einfühlen in den Autor gleichzukommen. Manfred Frank hebt 
allerdings hervor, dass Divination eher “Erraten” bedeute als Einfühlung: Sie 
sei ein Mittel, die “semantische Lücke” zwischen dem geschriebenen Wort und 
dessen individueller Bedeutung zu decken.?* Es ist wahr, dass Schleiermachers 
Hermeneutik in einem engen Zusammenhang mit der sprachlichen Gestaltung 
des Textes bleibt; trotzdem lässt es sich nicht leugnen, dass seine “Divination”, 
durch die man sich dem Individuum nähert, in dem man “sich gleichsam in 
den andern verwandelt”, von einer Einfühlung (im Sinne der Empathie von 
Gross und Bullock) nicht weit entfernt sein kann, obwohl Schleiermacher 
dabei weniger an das gefühlsmäßige Mitempfinden mit dem Autor als an 
die individuelle Gestaltung eines individuellen Gedankengehalts in dessen 
Werk denkt.25 

Für Schleiermacher scheint die Einfühlung oder Divination eine deut- 
liche Erkenntnisfunktion zu haben: Durch sie werde das Individuelle der 
sprachlichen Äußerung erfasst. Dieser traditionellen Ansicht hat sich aber 
Manfred Frank widersetzt. Er bestreitet, dass für Schleiermacher—so wie es 
Dilthey und mit kritischer Tendenz Gadamer annehmen—die Divination 
eine Erkenntnisleistung im eigentlichen Sinne sei. Schleiermacher behaupte 
nirgendwo, “daß die Divination ein objektives Wissen bereitstelle”; eigent- 
lich ist das Ziel der psychologischen oder technischen Interpretation “nur 
durch Annäherung zu erreichen [...]. Individuelle Anschauung ist nicht nur 
niemals erschöpft, sondern auch immer [noch] der Berichtigung fähig’ [...]. 
Im Grunde gebe die Individualität ihr Geheimnis nie ganz preis; darum ‘das 
Nichtverstehen sich niemals gänzlich auflösen will’”26 Meines Erachtens wird 


23 Schleiermacher, “Hermeneutik und Kritik,” 169. 

24 Manfred Frank, “Einleitung,” in: Schleiermacher, Hermeneutik und Kritik, 51. 

25 Es gibt für Schleiermacher auch einen Unterschied zwischen der psychologischen und 
der technischen Auslegung des individuellen Aspekts eines Werks. “Die Aufgabe der 
psychologischen Auslegung für sich betrachtet ist im allgemeinen die, jeden gegebe- 
nen Gedankencomplexus als Lebensmoment eines bestimmten Menschen aufzufassen” 
(Schleiermacher, “Hermeneutik und Kritik, 178). Es lässt sich aber zwischen einem “flie- 
ßenden Gedankengang und dem abgeschlossenen Gedankencomplexus” unterscheiden: 
“Hier, in der geschlossenen Rede, ist ein bestimmter Zweck, auf den sich alles bezieht, ein 
Gedanke bestimmt den andern mit Notwendigkeit, und ist das Ziel erreicht, so hat die 
Reihe ein Ende. Im ersten Fall ist das Individuelle, rein Psychologische vorherrschend, 
in dem zweiten das Bewußtsein eines bestimmten Fortschreitens nach einem Ziel, das 
Resultat ein vorbedachtes, methodisches, technisches. Danach zerfällt die hermeneu- 
tische Aufgabe auf dieser Seite in die rein psychologische und in die technische” (ebd., 
178-8). 

26 Frank, “Einleitung,” 52. Das Zitat weist auf die von Friedrich Lücke herausgegebene 
Ausgabe von Schleiermachers Hermeneutik und Kritik hin. 
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der Erkenntnisanspruch der Divination aber nicht dadurch aufgehoben, dass 
die Divination das Ziel, das Erfassen der Individualität, nie völlig erreicht und 
eher als Erraten und “ein analogisches Verfahren” zu verstehen sei als objekti- 
ves Wissen.?” Denn eindeutig beschreibt Schleiermacher die psychologische 
oder technische Auslegung als den zweiten Schritt in seiner hermeneutischen 
Methode; wenn absolute Sicherheit der Erkenntnis schließlich nicht erreicht 
werden kann, ist das eher eine Eigenschaft der hermeneutischen Methode als 
eines Ganzen. 

Für Herder hat “Einfühlen” keine solche Bedeutung einer genau bestimm- 
ten Phase im Auslegungsprozess wie die “Divination” bei Schleiermacher. 
Das Wort “Divination” kommt auch bei Herder zwar gelegentlich vor, aber 
“Divination” nimmt bei ihm keine solche systematische Stelle im hermeneuti- 
schen Verstehensprozess wie bei Schleiermacher ein (auf die “Divination” bei 
Herder werden wir später zurückkommen). 


2 Gefühl, Anschauung, Einbildungskraft und Mitgefühl bei Herder 


“Fühle dich in alles hinein” ist also, was Herder statt eines “allgemeinen 
Charakterisierens” und eines “allgemeinen Wortes” von uns verlangt, wenn 
wir die Vergangenheit oder einen kulturellen Gegenstand verstehen wollen; 
und diese “Einfühlung” wird ungefähr gleichbedeutend mit dem Gehen “in das 
Zeitalter, in die Himmelsgegend, die ganze Geschichte” verwendet. Die Stelle 
zeigt schon, dass “Einfühlung” hier nicht als technischer Terminus verstan- 
den wird. Vielmehr öffnet sich hier das breite Spektrum dessen, worauf sich 
“fühlen” und “Gefühl” bei Herder beziehen kann. 

Wie bekannt, bezieht sich “Gefühl” bei Herder sowohl auf den Tastsinn 
als auch auf die Gefühle. Beide hängen nach seiner Ansicht eng miteinander 
zusammen, weil der ursprünglichste und zugleich der ganzheitlichste und 
am tiefsten greifende, Gefühle erregende Kontakt des Menschen mit seiner 
Umgebung durch den Tastsinn stattfindet. In “Versuch über das Sein” erläutert 
Herder, dass wir durch das sinnliche Gefühl schon Gewissheit des Seins ohne 
jede klare, in Begriffen erfassbare Erkenntnis besitzen.?® Die ursprüngliche 


27 Frank, “Einleitung, 52. 

28 ¥FHA1,19—20.So wie zum Beispiel Léa Barbisan bemerkt, hängt für Herder “das Bewusstsein 
des eigenen Körpers [...] vom Tastsinn ab” (Léa Barbisan, “Vom Gefühl zur Taktik. Der 
Tastsinn in den visuellen Künsten von Johann Gottfried Herder bis Walter Benjamin, in: 
Elisabeth Décultot, Gerhard Lauer (Hg.), Herder und die Künste. Ästhetik, Kunsttheorie, 
Kunstgeschichte (Heidelberg: 2013), 263. 
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Begrifflichkeit, durch die wir die Umwelt erfassen, stammt daher von der 
Erfahrung des konkreten Zugreifens, Fassens und Tastens von Gegenständen. 

Der Tastsinn ist der gründlichste, aber auch der dunkelste der Sinne. Er ist 
in unserer Wahrnehmung mit anderen Sinnen innerlich verkoppelt: Wir sehen 
Gegenstände, statt farbiger Flächen, nur, weil wir die haptische Erfahrung 
von Dingen haben. Daher versteckt sich der Tastsinn auch in der visuellen 
Wahrnehmung. Herder schreibt in Plastik: 


Nur da wir von Kindheit auf unsre Sinne in Gemeinschaft und Verbindung 
brauchen: so verschlingen und gatten sich alle, insonderheit der gründ- 
lichste und der deutlichste der Sinne, Gefühl und Gesicht. [...] Als der 
Körper unsrer Hand vorkam, ward zugleich das Bild desselben in unser 
Auge geworfen: die Seele verband beide, und die Idee des schnellen 
Sehens läuft nachher dem Begriff des langsamen Tastens vor. Wir glau- 
ben zu sehen, wo wir nur fühlen und fühlen sollten; wir sehen endlich so 
viel und so schnell, daß wir nichts mehr fühlen, und fühlen können, da 
doch dieser Sinn unaufhörlich die Grundfeste und der Gewährsmann des 
vorigen sein muß. In allen diesen Fällen ist das Gesicht nur eine verkürzte 
Formel des Gefühls.2? 


Herder behauptet also, dass der Tastsinn uns gelehrt hat, dreidimensional zu 
sehen. Dreidimensionalität oder die Wahrnehmung des Raumes spielt natür- 
lich auch im Hören eine wichtige Rolle. Wir können das so verstehen, dass 
“Gefühl” für Herder auch stellvertretend auf die Sinnlichkeit des Menschen im 
Allgemeinen verweisen kann. Dies ist im Einklang mit dem, wie Adler “fühle 
dich ein” interpretiert, nämlich als Hinweis auf die sinnliche Erkenntnisform 
des Menschen überhaupt. 

Es ist nach Herder der innere Sinn, der die Eindrücke, die wir von unseren 
verschiedenen Sinnen empfangen, zu einem einheitlichen Wahrnehmungsbild 
des Gegenstandes zusammensetzt. “Bild” bezieht sich hier nicht nur auf 
ein visuelles Bild, sondern— wie Herder in “Über Bild, Dichtung und Fabel” 
schreibt—auf “jede Vorstellung eines Gegenstandes mit einigem Bewußtsein 
der Wahrnehmung verbunden”.3° Die Bilder, die wir uns schaffen, sind ent- 
weder Wahmehmungsbilder oder Bilder, die uns unsere Einbildungskraft 
in Anlehnung an Wahrnehmungsbilder kreiert.?! Es ist die Natur unseres 


29 FHA 4, 250. 
30 FHA 4, 635. 
31 Siehe FHA 4, 635. 
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“Bilder-dichtenden Verstandes”32 uns alles in Bildern vorzustellen. “Wir leben 
immer in einer Welt, die wir uns selbst bilden”, betont Herder.33 

Herder warnt uns davor, den konkreten Gegenstand durch einen abstrakten 
Begriff zu ersetzen, denn sonst “umarmen [wir] den Schatten statt des Körpers, 
der den Schatten wirft”.3* Statt “einem “Schattenbild vom Worte” soll man sich 
um das “ganze lebendige Gemälde von Lebensart, Gewohnheiten, Bedürfnissen, 
Landes- und Himmelseigenheiten” bekümmern. “Lebendig” ist ein Gegenstand 
in einem sinnlichen Bild gegeben. Die Vorstellung von Gegenständen in sinn- 
lichen Bildern ist für Herder primär; sie geht der Begriffsbildung voran und 
ist mit diesem innerlich verkoppelt.3® Auch in der Begegnung mit einem kul- 
turellen Gegenstand sollen wir uns davon ein “lebendiges Gemälde”, d.h. ein 
anschauliches Vorstellungsbild, produzieren.?® Dies gilt auch für die Rezeption 
von literarischen Werken und anderen Texten. Das Wort im Text steht stellver- 
tretend für ein Vorstellungsbild im Sinn des Urhebers; wir “verlebendigen” das 
Wort, indem wir uns aufgrund dessen ein Vorstellungsbild des Gegenstandes 
kreieren. Die textuell vermittelte Kommunikation kann somit in der Formel 
“Vorstellungsbild (Urheber) > Wort im Text > Vorstellungsbild (Rezipient)” 
ausgedrückt werden. Die Vorstellungsbilder im Sinne des Urhebers und des 
Rezipienten sind selbstverständlich nicht identisch miteinander; aber volle 
Identität ist, so wie Herder feststellt, nur in der Mathematik bzw. im Bereich 
von Abstraktionen möglich.?” Lebendiges Verständnis fordert weder beim 
Lesen eines Dichters noch in der natürlichen Gesprächssituation eine abso- 
lute Identität der Vorstellungsbilder. Verlebendigung als Anschauung, durch 
Einbildungskraft gewährt, ist es, was Herder von uns statt abstrakter Begriffe 
in der Begegnung mit einem Gegenstand verlangt. “Antworte nicht aus dem 


32 FHA 4, 638-9. 

33 HWP 2, 266. 

34 FHA 2, 303. 

35 Zu den sinnlichen Begriffen und dem Zusammenhang zwischen Begrifflichkeit und 
Bildlichkeit siehe z.B. Liisa Steinby, “Die Situiertheit der Metapher und des Begriffs bei 
Herder”, Herder Jahrbuch 10 (2010): 143-63; Liisa Steinby, “Zur “Wissenschaftlichkeit” von 
Herders Methode: Begriff, Bild, Analyse und Synthese”, Herder Jahrbuch 13 (2016): 103-28. 

36 Dies kommt dem “gegenständlichen Denken” Goethes nah. Dies bestehe darin, “daß mein 
Denken sich von den Gegenständen nicht sondere; daß die Elemente der Gegenstände, 
die Anschauungen in dasselbe eingehen und von ihm auf das innigste durchdrungen 
werden” (Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, “Bedeutende Förderniß durch ein einziges 
geistreiches Wort,’ in: Goethes Werke, Bd. 75 (Weimar: 1999), 58). Gadamer spricht von 
Herders Denken als “Denkungsart in Realitäten” (Hans-Georg Gadamer, “Herder und die 
geschichtliche Welt (1967), in: Gesammelte Werke, Bd. 4: Neuere Philosophie II: Probleme, 
Gestalten (Tübingen: 1987), 323). 

37 “Fragmente über Wolff, Baumgarten und Leibniz”, HwP 2, 46. 
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Worte, sondern [...] fühle dich in alles hinein” enthält somit eine Aufforderung, 
sich ein anschauliches Bild vom Gegenstand zu schaffen. 

Die Bedeutung von “Einfühlung” ist aber mit “Verlebendigung” durch pro- 
duktive Einbildungskraft nicht erschöpft, denn eindeutig bezieht sich “fühlen” 
hier auch auf Gefühle. Die Gefühle sind schon in Herders Konzeption des 
Bilderschaffens mit eingeschlossen. In “Über Bild, Dichtung und Fabel” schreibt 
er: “Wir dichten [...] nichts, als was wir in uns fühlen: wir tragen, wie bei ein- 
zelnen Bildern unsern Sinn, so bei Reihen von Bildern unsre Empfindungs- und 
Denkart in die Gegenstände hinüber.”3® Der “Bilder-dichtende [...] Verstand”? 
des Menschen ist ursprünglich mit den Gefühlen im Sinne von Affekten ver- 
knüpft. Gefühle spielen auch in unserer Begegnung mit einem Gegenstand der 
Kunst oder einer geschichtlichen Person eine Rolle, und zwar als Mitgefühl 
oder Sympathie. So schreibt Herder in “Plastik” über unsere Begegnung mit 
einer Skulptur, dass dabei “nur innere Sympathie, d. i. Gefühl und Versetzung 
unseres ganzen menschliches Ichs in die durchtastete Gestalt [...] Lehrerin und 
Handhabe der Schönheit [ist]”.*° In dem Abschnitt in Auch eine Philosophie, 
der zu Anfang anzitiert wurde, fällt ebenso das Wort Sympathie: “man müfß- 
te erst der Nation sympathisieren, um eine einzige ihrer Neigungen und 
Handlungen, alle zusammen zu fühlen”.*! Diese Beispiele zeigen deutlich, dass 
Sympathie, im Sinne von Mitgefühl oder Mitempfinden, in Herders Ansicht 
von der “Einfühlung” mit eingeschlossen ist.*? 

Das Mitgefühl und Mitempfinden mit anderen ist für Herder ebenso 
ursprünglich wie das Gefühl, und wie dieses ist Mitgefühl sowohl körperlich 
als auch seelisch zu verstehen. Mitgefühl ist nicht nur eine Gemütsbewegung, 
sondern auch ein körperliches, physisch-physiologisches Mitschwingen.*? 
Herder schreibt in Kalligone: 


Gestoßen, elastisch sich wiederherstellend, gibt nicht jeder Körper einen 
Schall? Ist nicht ein Medium da, das diesen Schall aufnimmt, fortträgt 
und andern harmonischen Körpern mitteilt? Was ist also der Schall 


38 FHA 2, 642. 

39 FHA 4, 638-9. 

40 FHA 4, 297. 

41 FHA 4,33. 

42 Vgl. auch FHA 1 [Bruchstück von Baumgartens Denkmal],“ 686: “Rege mir [...] auf die- 
se Bilder der Dichtung, die meiner Seele so große und süße Träume schaffet, die mich 
mit Affekten und Welten täuscht, die mich in andere Naturen und Empfindungen 
zaubert [...].” 

43 Diese Verkoppelung von Sinnlichkeit und Mitgefühl unterscheidet Herder unter anderen 
von Dilthey; vgl. Simon, Das Gedächtnis der Interpretation, 170. 
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anders, als die Stimme aller bewegten Körper, aus ihrem Innern hervor? 
Ihr Leiden, ihren Widerstand, ihre erregten Kräfte andern harmonischen 
Wesen laut oder leise verkündend.** 


Der Schall kommt aus dem Inneren des Gegenstandes oder Lebewesens und 
drückt so dessen “Leiden” aus, und der gefühlvolle Mensch fühlt mit: 


Auch das stumpfste Ohr vernimmt den Unterschied zwischen dem 
Trommelschlage und dem Laut einer Glocke, zwischen dem Trompe- 
tenhall und dem Seufzen der Laute. Tiere sogar sind dem Schall dieses 
oder jenes Instruments empfindlich. Und leidenschaftlichen gefühlvol- 
len Menschen! Ihnen seufzet der Wind, ihnen ächzt das Lüftchen. [...] so 
ist an unsrem Mitverstande, an unsrer Mitempfindung mit der Stimme 
lebendiger Mitgeschöpfe wohl nicht zu zweifeln.*° 


Mitfühlen ist ein universelles Phänomen, an dem der Mensch teilhat: “Alles 
fühlt sich und Seinesgleichen, Leben waltet zu Leben. Jede Saite bebt ihrem 
Ton, jede Fiber verwebt sich mit ihrer Gespielin, Tier fühlt mit Tier; warum soll- 
te nicht Mensch mit Menschen fühlen?”*® Das Gefühl für den Mitmenschen 
ist so nur eine Sonderform des allgegenwärtigen Mitfühlens in der tönenden 
Natur, und es ist für den Menschen ebenso natürlich wie das Selbstgefiihl.*” 
Denn wer wäre “der fühllose Barbar”, dem das “Ach” eines Mitmenschen “nicht 
zu Herzen dringe”?*® 

Empfindung oder Gefühl ist etwas Tönendes, und Gefühle werden für 
Herder vor allem durch das Gehör vermittelt. In der Sprache ist der Ton in 
der Vermittlung von Gefühlen entscheidend: “Dunkles Gefühl übermannet 
uns: der Leichtsinnige grauset und zittert—nicht über Gedanken, sondern 
uber Silben, tiber Tone der Kindheit und es war Zauberkraft des Redners, des 
Dichters, uns wieder zum Kinde zu machen. Kein Bedacht, keine Uberlegung, 
das bloße Naturgesetz lag zum Grunde: ‘Ton der Empfindung soll das sympathe- 
tische Geschöpft in denselben Ton versetzen!’”* Hier tritt der Dichter als jemand 
hervor, der den Leser oder Zuhörer mit dem Ton seiner Sprache bewegt, in ihm 
Gefühle erweckt, ihn zum Mitempfinden lockt. Wie aber werden Affekte in der 
Dichtung eigentlich hervorgerufen? 


44  FHA8, 698. 
45 FHA 8, 608. 
46 FHA 4, 361. 
47 FHA 4, 360, 361. 
48 FHAL, 705. 
49 _FHA1,707. 
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3 Affekte und Bilder in der Poesie 


Weil die Wirkung der Poesie viel mit den Gefühlen zu tun hat und Gefühle 
nach Herders Ansicht zuallererst durch Töne vermittelt und erweckt werden, 
ließe sich erwarten, dass er den Tonaspekt der poetischen Sprache besonders 
betont. Das tut er auch, wenn er in Fragmenten zur neueren deutschen Literatur 
über die früheste Poesie schreibt: “Und dieses jugendliche Sprachalter, war 
bloß das poetische: man sang im gemeinen Leben, und der Dichter erhöhe- 
te nur seine Akzente in einem für das Ohr gewählten Rhythmus: die Sprache 
war sinnlich, und reich an kühnen Bildern: sie war noch ein Ausdruck der 
Leidenschaft [...] das ist die poetische Sprache, der poetische Periode.”®° Neben 
Akzenten und Rhythmus werden hier aber kühne Bilder als Grundpfeiler der 
poetischen Wirkungskraft aufgezählt. Im Ersten Kritischen Wäldchen schreibt 
Herder über die Poesie Homers, in der mit “jedem neuen Worte [...] ein 
Gemälde” gegeben und das Ganze ein Fortschreiten von Bildern ist.°! In der 
Tat findet der Affektausdruck in der Poesie vor allem durch Bildlichkeit statt. 

In “Von der Ode” macht Herder klar, dass Poesie—oder die Ode als deren 
Ursprungsform—zum unmittelbaren Ausdruck einer Empfindung oder eines 
Affekts nicht geeignet ist. Denn Empfindungen lassen sich nicht durch Worte 
ausdrücken: “der wahrhafte Affekt ist stumm”, und “die Naturausdrücke der 
Empfindung sind unartikulierte Akzente, den empfindenden Wesen, den 
Tieren und Kindern gemein, die schon selbst nicht Empfindung an sich (denn 
die hat kein Zeichen) sondern ihre Beziehung auf das Selbstgefühl anzeigt”.5? 
Auch wenn die Ode als Sprache der Empfindung zu verstehen ist, kann es sich 
nicht um den unmittelbaren Naturausdruck einer Empfindung handeln. Eher 
zielt eine Ode darauf, eine Empfindung zu “malen”: “Laßt die Empfindung ver- 
rauchen: so ist der Gang der Natur, daß Einbildungskraft ihre Stelle einnimmt; 
füllt diese mit poetischen Bildern, so wird eine Ode werden, die nicht empfin- 
det, sondern Empfindung malet.’°3 “Ein rasender Naturmensch, wird hüpfen, 
unartikuliert tönen, deklamieren mit den natürlichen Akzenten, und eben 
durch dies Unregelmäßige rühren”;?* die Ode rührt auch, aber nicht weil sie 
eine wahre Empfindung im Moment des Erlebens ausdrückt, sondern weil in 
ihr die wahre Empfindung in künstlichen Bildern so gemalt wird, dass diese 
Empfindung auch im Zuhörer oder Leser erregt wird. 


50 FHA1,183. 
51 FHA 2,187. 
52 FHA 1, 66. 
53 FHA41,67. 
54 FHAL, 72. 
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Herder spricht hier von den Affekten, die ein Gedicht erweckt—nicht von 
dem Nachempfinden der Gefühle des Dichters. So wie er die Entstehung der 
Ode beschreibt, sind aber die gemalten Gefühle solche, die der Autor vorher 
selbst erlebt hat. Unsere Gefühle, die vom Gedicht erweckt wurden, sind somit 
(nachträgliches) Mitgefühl mit dem Dichter; aber wir sind zu ihnen nicht 
durch eine direkte “Divination” in die Seele des Dichters gekommen, sondern 
durch die Bilder, Töne und Handlungen in dem Gedicht selbst. Es gibt nach 
Herder auch Fälle, in denen der Dichter Gefühle in anderen beobachtet hat; 
ja “[d]ie meisten Odendichter zeigen sich als Sänger, deren höchster Zweck 
ist, eine fremde Natur nachzuahmen”?? In diesem Fall handelt es sich sozu- 
sagen um Mitgefühl zweiter Ordnung: Denn der Dichter muss das Gefühl 
des Beobachteten mitempfunden haben, um es nun in den Lesern hervorru- 
fen zu können. Der Dichter kann die Empfindungen im Gedicht aber auch 
“durch die Bezauberungen der Einbildungskraft” hervorbringen,?® was dann 
schon Mitgefühl dritter Ordnung ist, denn das im Leser erregte Gefühl wur- 
de von dem Gefühl einer erdichteten Gestalt oder Situation hervorgerufen, 
die der Dichter sich aufgrund seiner Kenntnis verschiedener Leidenschaften, 
Charaktere und menschlicher Situationen vorgestellt hat. Ein großer Dichter, 
wie beispielsweise Shakespeare, könne durch diesen Weg Großes leisten, man- 
chen anderen mag es aber schwer fallen, Lebendiges zu kreieren.” Ferner 
unterscheidet Herder die “Ode des Affekts”, die den Affekt “zur Quelle” hat und 
in der “Gegenstand und Empfindung eine Art von Einheit aus[machen]”, von 
den “Oden der Handlung”, die den Affekt “zum Muster” haben und in deren 
Gestaltung “Plan und Ordnung”, das heißt wohl etwa ein “Plot”, unterschieden 
werden können.’8 

“Fühle dich ein’ bedeutet somit keine einfache gefühlsmäßige Identifikation 
mit dem Dichter; hier können wir Irmscher und Adler zustimmen.” Einfühlung 
als Verlebendigung scheint eigentlich nur zu beanspruchen, dass unsere 
Einbildungskraft sich mit den von dem Gedicht evozierten Bildern beschäf- 
tigt und dass wir darauf eingestellt sind, mit dem in Bildern Ausgedrückten 
mitzufühlen. Dies bedeutet aber nicht, dass wir unser kritisches Urteilsver- 
mögen aufgeben. Die Empfindungen und Gefühle, die im Gedicht “gemalt” 
sind, lassen sich auch beobachten und beurteilen. So sagt Herder zum Beispiel, 
dass die “Oden, die den Affekt nicht zur Quelle; sondern zum Muster haben, 


55  FHALO. 

56 FHA1,91. 

57 FHAL 9g. 

58 FHA, 93. 

59 Hans Dietrich Irmscher, Johann Gottfried Herder (Stuttgart: 2001), 187-8; Adler, Die 
Prägnanz des Dunklen, 169. 
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[...] kälter, und künstlicher [sind], als die ersten”;6° die Affekte können auch 
“zu sehr betrachtend” sein.®! 


4 Einfühlung und “Naturmethode”. “Divination” bei Herder 


Wie ist aber die Verlebendigung als “Erkenntnisform” zu beurteilen? Nach 
Adler ist Einfühlung für Herder “eine im Rahmen der ästhetischen Gnoseologie 
bestimmte Erkenntnisform”.6? Das andere sei für Herder nur insofern zugäng- 
lich, “als es das Organon des Wahrnehmenden und Erkennenden affıziert”®®>— 
vom Ergebnis unserer Analyse der “Verlebendigung” ausgehend also nur, 
wenn unsere Bilder schaffende Einbildungskraft mitwirkt. Können wir aber 
das, was unsere Einbildungskraft produziert, vorbehaltlos als “Erkennt- 
nis” des Gegenstandes anerkennen? Inwiefern ist Einbildungskraft eine 
Erkenntnismethode? Adlers Darstellung der Einfühlung als aisthetischer 
Erkenntnis lässt diese Fragen offen. 

Die Lösung ist, so schlage ich vor, zwischen Erkenntnisform und Erkennt- 
nismethode zu unterscheiden. Die Anschaulichkeit gehört zu der Erkennt- 
nisform, die nach Herder für den Menschen charakteristisch ist; und ich 
habe im Sinne Adlers argumentiert, dass Herders “Einfühlung” sich auf diese 
anschauliche Erkenntnisform, hervorgebracht mit Hilfe der Einbildungskraft, 
bezieht. Die epistemologische (oder gnoseologische) Grundlegung dieser 
Erkenntnisform in Herders Anthropologie bedeutet aber nicht, dass Einbil- 
dungskraft uns nicht täuschen könnte. Im Gegenteil warnt Herder uns vor 
einer Einbildungskraft, die den Betrachter irreleitet, so dass dieser, “statt ein 
Pygmalion eines Autors zu werden, [...] ihm, wie Claudius den Statuen Roms, 
das Haupt ab[schlägt], und [...] das seinige darauf [setzt]”.6* Die Bilder schöp- 
fende Einbildungskraft ist nicht an sich und allein eine Erkenntnismethode. 
Als eine Methode für die Literaturbetrachtung, die wir uns analogisch zum 
Verfahren in der Begegnung mit anderen kulturellen Gegenständen denken 
mögen, empfiehlt Herder die “Naturmethode”. In ihr wird die Tätigkeit der 
Einbildungskraft mit einem methodischen Zugriff verknüpft, die der sponta- 
nen Produktivität derselben Grenzen setzt und sie kontrolliert. 
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Herder stellt die “Naturmethode” als Gegensatz zu einer klassifizieren- 
den Methode dar, in der Literatur nach Gattungen oder aber auch nach den 
Empfindungsarten der Autoren eingeteilt wird: 


Sophokles, Corneille und Shakespeare haben als Trauerspieldichter nur 
den Namen gemein; der Genius ihrer Darstellungen ist ganz verschie- 
den. So bei allen Gattungen der Dichtkunst, bis zum Epigramm hinun- 
ter—Andre haben die Dichter nach Empfindungen geordnet, da denn 
insonderheit Schiller viel Feines und Vortreffliches gesagt hat. Allein, wie 
sehr laufen die Empfindungen in einander! welcher Dichter bleibt Einer 
Empfindungsart dergestalt treu, daß sie seinen Charakter, zumal in ver- 
schiedenen Werken bezeichnen könnte?6° 


Die “Naturmethode” sagt sich von jedem methodischen Verfahren los, in 
dem allgemeine Kategorien den Ausgangspunkt bilden, statt der konkreten 
Gegenstände. Die “Naturmethode” geht davon aus, dass unsere Aufgabe, die 
individuelle Eigenart des literarischen Werkes, der literarischen Strömung oder 
auch der Literatur einer bestimmten Kultur oder eines bestimmten Zeitalters zu 
verstehen, nur dadurch gelöst wird, dass wir das Phänomen möglichst vielseitig 
ins Auge fassen und es in seinem Entstehungskontext betrachten: “Die Dritte, 
wenn ich so sagen darf, Naturmethode ist, jede Blume an ihrem Ort zu lassen, 
und dort ganz wie sie ist, nach Zeit und Art, von der Wurzel bis zur Krone zu 
betrachten.’6® Das Zitat zeigt, wo die Bezeichnung “Naturmethode” herrührt: 
Die Methode verlangt, den Gegenstand als konkretes Ganzes und nicht von 
dessen natürlicher Umgebung abgesondert zu erfassen, so wie es im abstrakten 
philosophischen Räsonieren, aber auch in den Laborwissenschaften geschieht, 
deren Verfahren ebenso “abstrakt”, d.h. von der konkreten Wirklichkeit abson- 
dernd sind wie das philosophische, auch wenn in einer anderen Art und Weise. 
Die “Naturmethode” ist philosophisch in der Ansicht begründet, dass es “so 
etwas wie eine isolierte Entität oder eine einfache [d.h., unabhängige, unbe- 
dingte] Substanz” nicht gibt.” 

Beispiele für das Praktizieren der “Naturmethode” haben wir in Herders 
Schriften zu verschiedenen Autoren und zu Literaturen verschiedener Völker. 
Ein besonders einleuchtendes Beispiel ist schon wegen ihres Umfangs seine 
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Untersuchung zur Poesie des Alten Testaments in Vom Geist der Ebräischen 
Poesie. Es wird hier unmißverständlich klar, dass die “Einfühlung” kein Verfahren 
ist, das einen direkten, gefühlsmäßigen oder intuitiven Zugang zum Verständnis 
dieser Dichtung verspricht. Das Ziel sei lebendiges Verstehen dieser Poesie, 
aber den Lesern wird klar gemacht, dass dazu gute Kenntnisse der hebräischen 
Sprache, der Geographie und Demographie der Gegend, der Geschichte des 
Volkes und dessen literarischer Traditionen erforderlich sind. Die Erkenntnis 
schreitet in einem “hermeneutischen Zirkel” voran, der sich nicht nur auf das 
Ganze des Werkes und dessen Teile bezieht, sondern auch auf die größeren 
kulturellen Zusammenhänge.6® Wenn wir uns in den Autor nicht nur einfüh- 
len sollen, sondern letztlich auch in ihn einfühlen kbnnen—d.h., wenn wir ihn 
“verlebendigen” und uns ein anschauliches Bild seiner selbst, seiner Dichtung 
und seiner Welt kreieren— wird dies nur dadurch möglich, dass wir seine Welt 
kennen lernen. Die Verlebendigung findet durch unsere Einbildungskraft statt, 
aber diese wird von all der zugänglichen Erkenntnis und Evidenz dieser Welt 
geleitet und kontrolliert. So könnte man wohl sagen, dass der eigentlich metho- 
dische Ansatz in der Literaturbetrachtung (oder in der Betrachtung eines histo- 
rischen Phänomens) die geschickte—reflektierte, kritische— Verwendung 
aller erreichbaren Kenntnisse und Quellen zur Auslegung des Gegenstandes 
ist, während die Veranschaulichung und das Gefühlsmäßige in der verlebendi- 
genden, aisthetischen Erkenntnisform, die aus diesem Prozess resultiert, von 
der natürlichen Einstellung zum Gegenstand kommt. Der methodische Aspekt 
leitet und kontrolliert das spontane, veranschaulichende Bilderschaffen, aber 
kann ihn in der Verlebendigung des Gegenstandes nicht ersetzen. 

Dies ist weit davon entfernt, was “Einfühlung” oder Divination bei 
Schleiermacher bedeutet. Auch bei Herder taucht das Wort “Divination” auf; 
dies können wir zum Schluss betrachten. In Erkennen und Empfinden der 
menschlichen Seele schreibt er: 


Man sollte jedes Buch als den Abdruck einer lebendigen Menschenseele 
betrachten können [...]. Der bescheidnere Weise urteilt, wie Sokrates 
über Heraklits Schriften, suchet mehr im Geist des Urhebers, als im Buch 
zu lesen: je mehr er dahin eindringt, je lichter und zusammenhängen- 
der wird Alles. Das Leben eines Autors ist der beste Kommentar seiner 
Schriften, wenn er nämlich treu und mit sich selbst Eins ist, nicht einer 
Herde an Wegscheiden und Landstrassen nachblöket. Jedes Gedicht, 
zumal ein ganzes, großes Gedicht, ein Werk der Seele und des Lebens, ist 
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ein gefährlicher Verräter eines Urhebers, oft, wo dieser am wenigsten sich 
zu verraten glaubte.®? 


Zwar sei “jede Kotseele eines solchen Studiums” nicht wert: “Wo es [aber] der 
Mühe lohnt, ist dies lebendige Lesen, diese Divination in die Seele des Urhebers 
das einzige Lesen und das tiefste Mittel der Bildung.’”° “Divination in die 
Seele des Urhebers” scheint der Schleiermacher’schen Idee nah zu kommen, 
dass man die individuellen Bedeutungen eines Textes durch die “Divination” 
oder intuitiven Sprung in den Autor erfassen kann. Beim näheren Betrachten 
bezeichnet “Divination” hier aber keinen eigenständigen methodischen 
Zugriff, sondern wird synonymisch mit “lebendigem Lesen” verwendet. Wir 
sind also zurück zu den Fragen— was Verlebendigung ist und ob sie als eine 
Methode anzusehen ist—gekommen, die wir schon beantwortet haben. 

Auch in “Über Thomas Abbts Schriften” verwendet Herder das Wort 
‘Divination’, aber anders als in Erkennen und Empfinden und wieder auch 
anders als bei Schleiermacher bezieht sich das Wort hier auf eine besondere 
Gabe eines genialen Lesers oder Kritikers. Herder schreibt über Abbt: 


Oft spricht er, wie durch einen innern Sinn: wie z. E. da er die Größe, 
Stärke und Güte des Herzens schildert, wie niemand sie vor ihm schilder- 
te. Er gerät auf Begriffe, die er innig fühlet, mit Anstrengung denket, aber 
mit Mühe ausdrucket. Da er sie, wie durch eine Divination, empfand, und 
wie in einem Gesichte anschauete: so sagt er sie auch alsdenn, wie ein 
Bote der Geheimnisse, und nimmt zu Bildern seine Zuflucht, die uns oft 
ein Blendwerk der Sinne scheinen; es vielleicht aber für ihn nicht waren. 
Diese Seite von Abbts Geist ist für mich die heiligste [...].7 


Gunter E. Grimm kommentiert dazu: “Herder erkennt als wesentliche 
Eigenschaft Abbts die ‘Divination’, ein rhapsodisches Imaginationsvermögen, 
ein inniges und starkes Gefühl für das Schöne, das Menschliche und das 
Gute, das in den seltenen Momenten einer Vereinigung zur Höhe des 
Enthusiasmus sich erheben kann. Wen anderen als sich selbst zeichnet Herder 
also im Bild dieses liebenswürdigen Schwarmers’, einer Projektion des eige- 
nen Ideals?”’2 Die “Divination” in die “Größe, Stärke und Güte des Herzens” 
eines Autors oder einer geschichtlichen Persönlichkeit erscheint als eine 
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erhöhte Form des verlebendigenden Miterlebens, die auf einem gesteigerten 
Veranschaulichungsvermögen des Betrachtenden beruht. Dies ist selbstver- 
ständlich keine Forschungsmethode, die man wählen kann, sondern die selte- 
ne Gabe eines genialen Kritikers. 

Die seltenen Fälle, wo Herder von “Divination” spricht, bringen ihn also 
Schleiermacher nicht näher. Es ist klar, dass die Aufforderung “fühle dich in 
alles hinein” eine methodische Anweisung nur in einem negativen Sinne ist: 
Man solle nicht versuchen, den Gegenstand der Kunst oder der Vergangenheit 
durch abstrakte Begriffe oder festgelegte Ansichten zu erfassen. Statt dessen 
solle man sich dem Gegenstand ebenso annähern wie im allgemeinen Umgang 
mit Menschen und Dingen in der menschlichen Welt. “Einfühlung” ist daher 
allein keine Erkenntnismethode, aber im Zusammenhang der “Naturmethode’, 
in der die kontextuelle Erkenntnis die Kreativität der Einbildungskraft kon- 
trolliert, trägt sie zu der für den Menschen charakteristischen anschauenden 
Erkenntnis des Gegenstandes bei. 


5 Einfühlung als Methode? Der Fall von Dilthey 


Die Einfühlung ist für Herder also keine Methode, den individuellen Sinn 
des Textes zu erfassen, so wie bei Schleiermacher. Ein Vergleich mit Dilthey 
ist schwieriger, weil wir hier auf eine ausführliche Beantwortung der kom- 
plizierten Frage verzichten müssen, welche Rolle die Einfühlung bei Dilthey 
spielt; wenn von “Einfühlungshermeneutik” die Rede ist, kann Diltheys Ansatz 
aber nicht unerwähnt bleiben. Ich muss mich hier mit einigen Bemerkungen 
begnügen, die eher die Problemlage darstellen als eine Antwort bieten. 
Dilthey versteht seine Einleitung in die Geisteswissenschaften (1883) und 
Aufbau der geschichtlichen Welt in den Geisteswissenschaften (1910) als einen 
parallelen Versuch zu Kants Kritik der reinen Vernunft, in der dieser den 
Naturwissenschaften eine philosophische Grundlegung bieten wollte: Er will 
durch seine Philosophie die völlig andersartige Logik der Geisteswissenschaften 
fundamentieren. Ebenso wie Herder kritisiert Dilthey Kant dafür, dass dieser 
als seinen Ausgangspunkt in der Begründung der Wissenschaften die reine 
Vernunft gesetzt hat, statt den “ganzen Menschen [...] in der Mannigfaltigkeit 
seiner Kräfte, dies wollend fühlend vorstellende Wesen auch der Erklärung 
der Erkenntnis und ihrer Begriffe (wie Außenwelt, Zeit, Substanz, Ursache) 
zugrunde zu legen’.”? Wenn Dilthey nun in seiner Begründung der 
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Geisteswissenschaften vom “ganzen Menschen” ausgeht,” scheint er Herder 
nachzufolgen—mit dem wesentlichen Unterschied, dass der ganze Mensch 
nach Herder nicht allein für die Geisteswissenschaften als Grundlage gelten soll. 
Für Dilthey ist aber der Gegensatz zwischen Natur- und Geisteswissenschaften 
das Grundlegende. Die Natur verbleibt “dem auffassenden Subjekt transzen- 
dent”; die Objekte der Natur, die das Subjekt von außen betrachtet, werden 
ihm nur begreiflich, wenn es sich ihnen mit dem Begriffsarsenal annähert, 
die dafür in der Wissenschaft konstruiert worden sind.”5 Die geistige Welt ist 
aber die Welt des Subjekts, und zu dieser hat es einen Zugang von “innen”. Das 
Begriffspaar “von außen” und “von innen” findet hier also wieder Anwendung; 
Dilthey schreibt in der Einleitung: 


Diese Wissenschaften haben eine ganz andere Grundlage und Struktur 
als die der Natur. Ihr Objekt setzt sich aus gegebenen, nicht erschlosse- 
nen Einheiten, welche von innen verständlich sind, zusammen; wir wis- 
sen, verstehen hier zuerst, um allmählich zu erkennen. Fortschreitende 
Analysis eines von uns in unmittelbarem Wissen und in Verständnis von 
vornherein besessenen Ganzen: das ist daher der Charakter der Geschichte 
dieser Wissenschaften. [...] Und es ist eine eigene Art von Erfahrung, die 
hier stattfindet: das Objekt baut sich selber erst vor den Augen der fort- 
schreitenden Wissenschaft nach und nach auf; Individuen und Taten 
sind die Elemente dieser Erfahrung, Versenkung aller Gemütskräfte in den 
Gegenstand ist ihre Natur.’® 


Dilthey spricht hier also von einem Verstehen, das der eigentlichen Erkenntnis 
vorangeht—einem unmittelbaren Wissen vom Gegenstand und dessen 
Verständnis “von innen” und von einer “Versenkung aller Gemütskräfte in 
den Gegenstand”. Die Stelle spricht deutlich genug dafür, dass es für Dilthey 
in den Geisteswissenschaften eine unmittelbare Kenntnis des Gegenstandes 
vor jeder analytischen Ausübung des unterscheidenden Verstandes gibt. 


74 Vgl. Hans-Ulrich Lessing: “An die Stelle eines autonomen, einsamen, ungeschichtlichen, 
auf seine bloßen intellektuellen Möglichkeiten restringierten Erkenntnissubjekts setzt 
Dilthey den geschichtlich und gesellschaftlich verfassten ‘ganzen Menschen”, wodurch 
“eine radikal ansetzende, lebensphilosophisch-hermeneutische Transformation der 
Kantischen Transzendentalphilosophie” erzielt werden soll (Hans-Ulrich Lessing, Wilhelm 
Diltheys “Einleitung in die Geisteswissenschaften” (Darmstadt: 2001), 18)—allerdings nur 
für die Geisteswissenschaften, müssen wir ergänzen. 
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Von dieser Kenntnis, die sich auf das “von vornherein besessene Ganze” des 
Gegenstandes bezieht, setzt sich der Weg dann durch eine “fortschreitende 
Analysis” zur eigentlichen Erkenntnis des Gegenstandes fort. Das alles kommt 
dem nahe, was Irmscher (irrtümlich) Herder zuschreibt. 

Wie ist diese unmittelbare Erkenntnis beschaffen, und was für eine 
Rolle spielt Einfühlung darin? Diltheys Ansicht der Erkenntnis in den 
Geisteswissenschaften beruht auf seinem Begriff des Erlebnisses. “Erlebnis” 
hat hier die Bedeutung des erlebten, d.h. sich selbst bewussten Lebens, eines 
Lebens, das im Bewusstsein des Menschen eine Beziehung zu sich selbst hat. 
Unsere Erlebnisse drücken wir in unseren Worten und Taten aus. Dem ande- 
ren Menschen begegnen wir als einem Du, das uns seine Erlebnisse mitteilt, 
und wir sind imstande, den Erlebnisgehalt seiner Lebensäußerungen zu spü- 
ren, weil wir alle grundsätzlich am selben “Geist” teilhaben: 


Das Verstehen ist ein Wiederfinden des Ich im Du [...] diese Selbigkeit 
des Geistes im Ich, im Du, in jedem Subjekt einer Gemeinschaft, in 
jedem System der Kultur, schließlich in der Totalität des Geistes und 
der Universalgeschichte macht das Zusammenwirken der verschiede- 
nen Leistungen in den Geisteswissenschaften möglich. Das Subjekt des 
Wissens ist hier eins mit seinem Gegenstand, und dieser ist auf allen 
Stufen seiner Objektivation derselbe.”” 


“Geist” wird hier ontologisiert: Der Begriff bezieht sich nicht mehr, wie bei 
Herder, auf die Tatsache, dass es Ähnlichkeiten und Zusammenhänge zwi- 
schen den kulturellen Phänomenen in einer Periode oder in einer Nation 
gibt—so wie es der Titel Vom Geist der Ebräischen Poesie beansprucht— 
sondern “Geist” ist etwas Substantielles, an dem man teilhat. “Wir sind ein- 
getaucht in sie”, beschreibt Dilthey unser Verhältnis zur geschichtlichen Welt 
in den Geisteswissenschaften: “Wir sind in dieser geschichtlichen und ver- 
standenen Welt überall zu Hause.”’8 Verstehen ist nicht mehr, wie bei Herder, 
mit der Sinnlichkeit des Menschen gekoppelt; das Verstehen bezieht sich 
auf den “Geist” in einem Kulturprodukt oder allgemeiner in einer Äußerung 
des Menschen. Das Verstehen eines Kulturprodukts ist nicht nur eine 
Erkenntnisleistung, sondern ein “Lebensverhältnis” zwischen dem Gegenstand 
und dem Betrachtenden.”? 
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Diltheys Verstehen enthält den Aspekt der Empathie oder auch Sympathie 
mit dem Gegenstand, dem anderen Menschen. Gadamer hebt hervor, dass für 
Dilthey “erst die Sympathie wirkliches Verstehen möglich mache”.° Allerdings 
meint Gadamer, dass “Sympathie” hier etwas anderes bedeutet als eine affektive 
Beziehung zum Gegenstand: vielmehr handle es sich um eine “Beziehungsform] | 
von Ich und Du”.®! Diese sei als eine “Erkenntnisbedingung”—also nicht als eine 
Erkenntnisleistung—zu verstehen.8* Hat Gadamer Recht, ist Einfühlung auch 
bei Dilthey nicht eine Methode des Erkenntniserwerbs. Dilthey stellt aber mit 
Nachdruck fest, dass das Verstehen die Methode der Geisteswissenschaften ist, 
und Einfühlung ist ein Teil oder Aspekt dieser Methode. Es muss hier unent- 
schieden bleiben, ob die Einfühlung bei Dilthey als ein Teil oder Aspekt des 
Verstehens auch ein methodischer Griff ist, etwa wie bei Schleiermacher, oder 
aber eher eine Einstellung zum Gegenstand, in welchem Fall er der Position 
Herders näher tritt. Es ist mir hier nicht möglich, auf Gadamers Argumentation 
näher einzugehen; deswegen bleibt es unentschieden, ob die Einfühlung bei 
Dilthey als ein Teil oder Aspekt des Verstehens auch ein methodischer Griff 
ist, etwa wie bei Schleiermacher (meiner Meinung nach), oder aber eher 
eine Erkenntnisbedingung, in welchem Fall letzteres der Position Herders 
näher käme. 


6 Resümee 


Zusammenfassend lässt sich sagen, dass die Bezeichnung “Einfühlungs- 
hermeneutik” Herder betreffend irreleitend ist, wenn damit ein intuitiver 
Sprung in die Gedankenwelt des zu interpretierenden Autors (Schleiermacher) 
oder ein direkter Zugang zum anderen Subjekt als Teilhaber derselben 
Welt des Geistes gemeint ist (Dilthey). Es handelt sich in der “Einfühlung” 
bei Herder auch nicht um eine Synthese, als Gegensatz zur Analyse, so 
wie Irmscher denkt, sondern vielmehr um eine “Verlebendigung” des 


80 Hans-Georg Gadamer, Wahrheit und Methode. Grundzüge einer philosophischen 
Hermeneutik. Gesammelte Werke, Bd. 1 (Tübingen: 1990), 236. Das Zitat verweist auf 
Diltheys [Über vergleichende Psychologie.] Beiträge zum Studium der Individualität 
(1895/96), Gesammelte Schriften, Bd. 5 (Stuttgart: 1923), 277. Genau diese Formulierung 
lässt sich dort aber nicht finden; Dilthey schreibt: “[...] wir fremde Zustände in einem 
gewissen Grade wie die eignen fühlen, uns mitfreuen und mittrauern können, zunächst 
je nach dem Grade der Sympathie, Liebe oder Verwandtschaft mit anderen Personen. |... ] 
Auch das Verstehen ist von dem Maß der Sympathie abhängig, und ganz unsympathische 
Menschen verstehen wir überhaupt nicht mehr.’ 
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Gegenstandes, den der Betrachtende sich anschaulich vorstellt und mit dem 
er mitfühlt. Die “Verlebendigung” ist eine Leistung der spontanen Kreativität 
der Einbildungskraft und des Vermögens des Menschen zu Mitempfinden 
und Mitgefühl. Diese Kreativität wird aber durch den eigentlich methodi- 
schen Ansatz in der “Naturmethode” kontrolliert, methodisch im Sinne eines 
bewusst gewählten und verfolgten Verfahrens, welches darin besteht, dass alle 
zugängliche Information über den Gegenstand und dessen Kontext kritisch 
erwägt und genutzt wird, um sich eine richtige und detaillierte Auffassung vom 
Gegenstand zu schaffen. Der methodische Ansatz überwacht die natürliche 
Anlage des Menschen, sich die Lebensausdrücke der anderen mit Bildern der 
Einbildungskraft zu veranschaulichen und sie mit Mitgefühl zu empfangen. 
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CHAPTER 8 


On Extending Sympathy: Herder, Mencius and 
Adam Smith 


Sonia Sikka 


Introduction 


Within moral theory, sentimentalists typically argue for the foundational role 
of emotions such as sympathy! in originating and regulating moral life, while 
rationalists favour reason as an impartial faculty capable of discerning moral 
rules and demanding their consistent application. A common rationalist ob- 
jection to sentimentalism is that feelings are an unreliable and potentially 
misleading guide to moral conduct. The biased and non-volitional character of 
sympathy, for instance, would seem to make it a poor basis for the equal regard 
for persons that reason recognizes as a demand of justice. Morality cannot be 
made to depend, the argument goes, on an emotion lying outside our control, 
an emotion that is far more sensitive to the suffering of kith and kin than to 
that of relative strangers. 

In The Enlightenment of Sympathy, however, Michael Frazer challenges the 
view that sentimentalism advocates exclusive reliance on feeling in making 
moral decisions. Through close studies of a number of eighteenth century 
thinkers, including Hume, Adam Smith and Herder, Frazer argues that the 
positions of these authors actually involve a sophisticated interplay of emo- 
tion and reason, for which he proposes the term, “reflective sentimentalism”.? 
Herder’s original contribution on this point, Frazer suggests, is to provide “a 
distinctively sentimentalist account of how we must feel our way into the po- 
sition of individuals radically different from ourselves in order to render ad- 
equate judgement about their modes of existence”. This point is well taken, 
but we should also notice that Herder’s diagnosis of the moral failures of his 
age often focuses on quite straightforward abuses of others, such as slavery 


1 Current philosophical discussions often draw fine distinctions between terms like “empathy”, 
“sympathy”, and “compassion”. As these do not match the conceptual vocabulary of the au- 
thors I am examining in this essay, I will use these terms in a more flexible manner, allowing 
the positions of Herder, Mengzi, and Adam Smith to define their possible meanings. 

2 Michael L. Frazer, The Enlightenment of Sympathy: Justice and the Moral Sentiments in the 
Eighteenth Century and Today (New York: 2010), 10. 

3 Frazer, The Enlightenment of Sympathy, 141. 
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and material exploitation, which Enlightenment principles of human equality 
and freedom should have sufficed to prevent. In these cases, it is less a matter 
of cross-cultural misunderstanding than of a gap between moral theory and 
moral practice, especially in relation to distant others. 

My aim in this chapter is to examine the place of sympathy within the 
moral theory underlying Herder’s diagnosis of this gap. To this end, and in a 
Herderian spirit of cross-cultural understanding I have found it instructive to 
compare Herder’s position, particularly in This Too a Philosophy of History for 
the Formation of Humanity, with that of the Confucian philosopher Mengzi, 
who sees the spontaneous and natural occurrence of sympathy as a “sprout” 
of the virtue of humanity or benevolence (ren). Whereas a common criticism 
of sentimentalist accounts of morality targets the involuntary character of 
sympathy, both Mengzi and Herder point to the possibility, and moral neces- 
sity, of actively extending sympathy through reflection. There is in addition a 
striking similarity between the images of cultivation Herder and Mengzi use to 
describe this process, due to their common understanding of the relation be- 
tween nature and conscious activity, and between the innate and the socially 
acquired. 

Another major criticism of sentimentalism has been that a description of 
emotional reactions cannot ground moral normativity. I address this problem 
in the second part of my analysis, drawing attention to an overlap between 
Herder’s understanding of impartial judgement and Adam Smith’s account, in 
The Theory of Moral Sentiments, of the impartial spectator. In both cases, the 
proper content of impartial justice is derived, ultimately, from the capacity for 
sympathetic identification with others rather than from an operation of pure 
reason. Thus, Herder may agree with Kant on the basic principles of morality, 
I point out, but his account suggests that sympathetic imagination must be 
actively cultivated and extended for these principles be grasped and applied in 
a consistent, yet contextually sensitive, manner. 


1 Cultivating Virtue: Herder and Mengzi 


Among the best-known passages in The Mencius* is an anecdote relating a con- 
versation between Mengzi and King Xuan,” in which the latter wonders wheth- 
er he has the virtue to be a true king. Mengzi answers that he does, relating as 


4 The work that goes by this title in English is a collection of stories and conversations express- 
ing the thought of the Confucian philosopher Mengzi (4th—3rd century BCE), whose name 
was Latinized in the 17th century as Mencius. 

5 Mencius, Bk. 1A6. 
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evidence a story he has heard about King Xuan’s sparing a sacrificial ox, order- 
ing a lamb to be substituted instead.® This incident demonstrates, Mengzi tells 
the King, that “the heart behind your action is sufficient to enable you to be- 
come a true King”, for “you were moved by pity for the animal” King Xuan had 
been unsure of his motives because the people believed he had substituted a 
lamb for the ox in order to save expense. Recalling the incident upon talking to 
Mengzi, he realizes this was not so. Rather, “it was simply because I could not 
bear to see it shrink with fear, like an innocent man going to the place of execu- 
tion, that I used a lamb instead”. Mengzi then points out to the King that “your 
bounty is sufficient to reach the animals, yet the benefits of your government 
fail to reach the people’, and urges him to extend to his subjects the sympathy 
of which he showed himself capable when he spared the ox. “In other words’, 
he advises, “all you have to do is take this very heart here and apply it to what 
is over there”? 

This conversation illustrates Mengzi’s view of the relation between sympa- 
thy, effort and reflection in the attainment of virtue. As Bryan van Norden ar- 
gues, its aim cannot simply be to expose a logical inconsistency in King Xuan’s 
behaviour, which could just as well be resolved by cultivating indifference to 
the ox.!° Anyway, Mengzi does not seem to consider it wrong to kill an animal, 
so the problem cannot be inconsistency in applying a moral principle like non- 
harm to all sentient beings. Although he wants to draw attention to the natural 
sympathy that led King Xuan to substitute a lamb for the ox, Mengzi notices 
that this sympathy did not extend to the lamb, and he does not argue that it 
should have: 


It is the way of a benevolent man. You saw the ox but not the lamb. The 
attitude of a gentleman towards animals is this: once having seen them 
alive, he cannot bear to see them die, and once having heard their cry, 
he cannot bear to eat their flesh. That is why the gentleman keeps his 
distance from the kitchen.” 


Putting aside for now the questionability of this judgement about animals, the 
lesson Mengzi means to communicate concerns King Xuan’s failure to extend 


6 Mencius, Bk. 1A7, 9 (page numbers refer to D. C. Lau’s translation, see bibliography). 

7 Mencius, Bk. 1A7, 10. 

8 Mencius, Bk. 1A7, 10. 

9 Mencius, Bk. 1A7, 12. 

10 Bryan W. Van Norden, “Kwong Loi Shun on Moral Reasons in Mencius, Journal of Chinese 
Philosophy 18 (1991): 353-79, 355. 

11 Mencius, Bk. 1A7, 10. 
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sympathy to the people whom he governs so as to care for them in the manner 
befitting a true king. This failure is morally culpable because, while sympathy 
is a naturally arising sentiment, it also can and should be actively cultivated. 
Mengzi tells the king that the reason “the people have not been tended is be- 
cause you fail to practise kindness’, and this is due to “a refusal to act, not to an 
inability to act”! On Mengzi’s view, the spontaneous feeling of sympathy in 
the presence of another’s suffering does not suffice for the virtue of humanity 
or benevolence (ren), but it is the “sprout” of it, which needs to be nurtured 
and directed with effort to issue in appropriate moral conduct. 

Such effort should begin with those who are close, Mengzi counsels and 
should be extended to others: “Treat the aged of your own family in a manner 
befitting their venerable age, and extend this treatment to the aged of other 
families; treat your own young in a manner befitting their tender age and ex- 
tend this to the young of other families”! Notice that what needs to be ex- 
tended here is not the mere having of a feeling but right treatment of others. 
The extension requires, in Philip Ivanhoe’s words, attention to “appropriate 
analogies between similar, morally significant cases’,* of a sort that will lead 
to similar action in those cases. Moral sentiment, cognition, and action are 
intimately conjoined here. 

On Wong's interpretation, compassion is, for Mengzi, essential to the recog- 
nition of actual or potential suffering of others that both motivates and justi- 
fies moral action. Mengzian moral cultivation involves training in the art of 
such recognition through good moral teachers, edifying examples from history, 
and participation in social rituals, all staples of Confucian moral education.!® 
Thus, while, for Mengzi, human beings have an “innate capacity to perceive 


12 Mencius, Bk. 1A7, u. 

13 Mencius, Bk. 147, u. 

14 Philip J. Ivanhoe, “Confucian Self Cultivation and Mengzi’s Notion of Extension,” 
in: Xiusheng Liu, Philip J. Ivanhoe (ed.), Essays on the Moral Philosophy of Mengzi 
(Indianapolis: 2002), 221-41, 225. 

15 Attributing to compassion a cognitive function, Wong argues that the intentional object 
of compassion “is the suffering, actual or forthcoming, of a sentient being,’ the percep- 
tion of which “typically involves at least implicit recognition of a reason to act in certain 
ways” (David B. Wong, “Is There a Distinction Between Reason and Emotion in Mencius?” 
Philosophy East and West 41,1 (1991): 31-44, 32). Thus, “the intentional object of the feel- 
ing of compassion involves a focusing on another being in such a way as to be ready to 
help that being; corresponding to recognizing a reason to help” (David B. Wong, “Reasons 
and Analogical Reasoning in Mengzi, in: Liu, Ivanhoe, Moral Philosophy of Mengzi, 
187-220, 195). 

16 Ivanhoe, “Confucian Self Cultivation,” 224-6. 
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and take delight in what is good and right”,!” the development of this capacity 
into the moral skill of knowing and doing what is good and right in a variety of 
situations requires an education in virtue that simultaneously engages senti- 
ments and reason. Mengzi recommends this form of education especially for 
political leaders. In this respect, his position contrasts with Legalism, a school 
of Chinese political philosophy maintaining that social order could only be 
kept through strict laws and policing. 

It also contrasts with the position of the Confucian philosopher Xunzi, who 
held a less optimistic view of human nature and argued, against Mengzi, that 
achieving moral rectitude requires not cultivation but correction, through the 
force of external discipline. As scholars have pointed out, however, the differ- 
ence between these two Confucian philosophers is more subtle than at first 
appears, since Mengzi does not think we are born virtuous and Xunzi does not 
think we are incapable of virtue.1® Both see mature virtue as requiring extensive 
training. Nonetheless, it is significant that Mengzi describes the acquisition of 
virtue as a process wherein an innate human capacity is fostered through being 
provided with the right conditions for development, while Xunzi describes the 
same process in terms of applying force to reshape a nature that is inherently 
selfish and immoral. The difference is reflected in the metaphors and analogies 
they typically use to describe moral development. Mengzi reaches for analo- 
gies connected with the growth and cultivation of plants. Xunzi, by contrast, 
employs analogies drawn from production, maintaining at one point, against 
Mengzi, that “a warped piece of wood must wait until it has been laid against 
the straightening board, steamed, and forced into shape before it can become 
straight; a piece of blunt metal must wait until it has been whetted on a grind- 
stone before it can become sharp”.!9 

Although it belongs to an age and culture remote from eighteenth-century 
Europe, Mengzi’s moral theory neatly fits Frazer’s conception of “reflective 
sentimentalism”. Looking at Herder through its lens, I suggest, offers a fresh 


17 Torbjörn Lodén, “Reason, Feeling and Ethics in Mencius and Xunzi,” Journal of Chinese 
Philosophy 36,4 (2009): 602-17, 609. 

18 The nature of the disagreement between Mengzi and Xunzi has been the subject of a 
good deal of scholarship. See, for instance, the chapters by Van Norden, Lau, Nivison, and 
Wong in T. C. Kline, Ivanhoe Philip J. (eds.), Virtue, Nature, and Moral Agency in the Xunzi 
(Indianapolis: 2000); David E. Soles, “The Nature and Grounds of Xunzi’s Disagreement 
with Mencius,” Asian Philosophy 9,2 (1999): 123-33; Kim-Chong Chong, “Xunzi’s 
Systematic Critique of Mencius,” Philosophy East and West 53,2 (2003): 215-33; Sungmoon 
Kim, “Before and after Ritual: Two Accounts of Li as Virtue in Early Confucianism,” Sophia 
51 (2012):195—-210. 

19 Xunzi, Basic Writings, trans. Burton Watson (New York: 2003), Section 23, p. 162 (the page 
reference here is for Burton Watson's translation; see bibliography). 
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perspective on some of his most characteristic ideas and rhetorical tropes. 
Consider Herder’s critique of what passes for “enlightenment” in his age, in 
This Too a Philosophy of History. Isaiah Berlin’s well-known essay on Vico and 
Herder outlines what have come to be seen as the dominant themes in this 
critique: a rejection of moral universalism, in favour of a relativistic estimation 
of ages and cultures, employing internal standards of value; and a counter- 
Enlightenment, proto-Romantic valorization of emotion, lamenting the em- 
phasis on cold, dry reason in the intellectual milieu of eighteenth-century 
Europe.2° Recognition of these critical points, however, has also generated 
puzzles about Herder’s position, specifically about how his relativistic views 
can be consistent, if they are, with the progressivist view of history he also 
seems to affirm and the universalism on which that view has to be based. 

A central trope serving as a focal point for the various elements of this puzzle 
is Herder’s use of the “stages of life” analogy, comparing the course of human 
history with the phases of an individual life in its movement from infancy 
to adulthood. The analogy is a commonplace within progressivist European 
philosophies of history in the eighteenth century and beyond, which usual- 
ly position modern European civilisation at the apex and end of the process 
of maturation, arranging all other civilisations, including contemporaneous 
non-European ones, at lower stages. What makes Herder’s account distinctly 
different, though, is a clear ambiguity about the alleged “maturity” of his en- 
lightened age. Herder’s descriptions of past ages do position them as necessary 
steps towards progress, laying the foundations on which later ages have been 
built. However, not only does he insist that people living in past civilisations 
had virtues lacking among his contemporaries, but his peculiar adaptation of 
the stages of life analogy suggests that the moral education provided in his 
own culture fails to lay a proper foundation for the behaviours its principles 
recommend. In This Too a Philosophy of History, Herder says of the “Orient’, 
for instance, that there “the human spirit received the first forms of wisdom 
and virtue with a simplicity, strength, and majesty that—to put it bluntly— 
has no equal, no equal at all in our philosophical, cold, European world”?! His 
point is partly that what he imagines as the age of Oriental patriarchy should 
not be judged by the standards of a later and more advanced civilisation, and 
also that the former was necessary to produce the latter. Yet the description of 


20 See Isaiah Berlin, “Vico and Herder” in: Henry Hardy (ed.), Three Critics of the 
Enlightenment: Vico, Hamann, Herder (Princeton: 2000), 1-242. 

21 Johann Gottfried Herder, Another Philosophy of History and Selected Political Writings, 
trans. Ioannis D. Evrigenis, Daniel Pellerin (Indianapolis: 2004), 9; cf. FHA 4, 17. 
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his contemporary European world as “philosophical” and “cold” also suggests 
a present flaw. 

This flaw has to do with a misunderstanding of human formation, across 
stages of life as well as phases of history: 


Have you ever taughta child a language by the philosopher’s grammar or 
taught him to walk by some abstract theory of motion? Was it ever neces- 
sary to explain a duty, whether the easiest or hardest, to him by a demon- 
stration of moral philosophy? Was it permissible, or even possible? [...] A 
thousand times more foolish [still] for you magnanimously to bestow 
upon a child your philosophical deism, your aesthetic virtue and honor, 
your universal love of all peoples full of tolerant subjugation, blood-sucking, 
and enlightenment according to the high taste of your time! Upon a child? 
O, it is you who is the worst, most foolish child! You would rob [a child] 
of his better inclinations, of the bliss and foundations of his nature; you 
would turn him—if your absurd plan were to succeed—into the most 
monstrous thing in the world: into an old man of three years.?? 


There is obviously no possibility of returning to the past in order to instruct 
ancient peoples according to the principles of eighteenth-century Europeans. 
Nor, I think, is Herder only asking his peers to judge these ancient peoples more 
leniently, understanding that what is good for an adult is not good for a child. 
It matters that he does not use the metaphor of adulthood to describe his own 
culture in such passages but that of old age, which he associates with nega- 
tive characteristics of his contemporary Europe. The accusation of a “universal 
love of all peoples” that is actually “full of tolerant subjugation, blood-sucking 
and enlightenment” does expose hypocrisy, but Herder is also presenting a 
diagnosis of why this has happened, of the failure that makes it possible for 
eighteenth-century Europeans to expound fine principles of universal human- 
ity while behaving in extraordinarily inhumane ways. 

This failure is an important concern in This Too a Philosophy of History, 
underlined to challenge the self-conception of Herder’s age as radically more 
advanced, in a moral sense, than the peoples of the past: 


[H]ow barbaric the Romans, who locked their slaves into prisons inside 
the earth! In Europe slavery has been abolished because it has been calcu- 
lated how much more these slaves cost, and how much less they yielded, 
than free men. There is only one thing we continue to permit ourselves: 


22 Herder, Another Philosophy of History, 9; cf. FHA 4, 17. 
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to use and trade three continents as slaves, to banish them to silver mines 
and sugar mills. But these are not Europeans, not Christians, and in re- 
turn we receive silver and gems, spices, sugar—and secret disease. All 
this for the sake of trade and for the mutual fraternal assistance and com- 
munity among countries.?? 


In passages like this one, Herder is not promoting a relativistic respect for cul- 
tural difference. He is pointing out that the universalist moral principles up- 
held by his age as defining its excellence above all others are not applied in 
practice. In fact, they even serve as a cover for their opposite: 


The universal dress of philosophy and love of mankind can be made to dis- 
guise persecutions—violations of the true, personal freedom of men and 
countries, citizens and peoples—such as Cesare Borgia himself could only 
dream of. But as all this is in keeping with the presumed principles of the 
age, with all the trappings of virtue, wisdom, love of mankind, and prudent 
care for peoples, it not only can but almost has to happen [...].24 


The reason this “not only can but almost has to happen’ is that the formulation 
of these principles and their acceptance by reason has not been accompanied 
by a corresponding reform of inclinations. The selfish inclinations then take 
the lead in practice, with greed and lust for power not only failing to be disci- 
plined by moral philosophy, but using it as a cover. 

Herder’s answer to the question of why enlightened Europeans are such 
moral hypocrites is, I suggest, a Mengzian one. The problem is that their edu- 
cation does not shape them in the requisite ways. It informs them of general 
moral principles, which are on everyone's lips, and binds them within a net- 
work of laws they are compelled to obey. But such measures do not suffice to 
form good moral agents. In fact, exclusive reliance on them may even have the 
perverse effect of diminishing affections and the exercise of individual free- 
dom, which are a necessary, though not sufficient, condition for moral action. 
Thus, Herder complains of his age: 


The ideas of a universal love of mankind, peoples, and enemies elevated 
and the warm feeling of affection for one’s father, mother, brother, chil- 
dren, and friends infinitely diminished! Principles of freedom, honor, and 
virtue dispersed so widely that all affirm them most luminously, that in 


23 Herder, Another Philosophy of History, 63-4; cf. FHA 4, 74. 
24 Herder, Another Philosophy of History, 89-90; cf. FHA 4, 99. 
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certain countries everyone, down to the least one, has them at the tip 
of his tongue—at the same time that each of them is shackled with 
the heaviest chains of cowardice, disgrace, extravagance, servility, and 
wretched aimlessness.?® 

There once was an age for which the art of legislation was the only 
means of educating nations and where this means, handled in the strang- 
est fashion, was usually supposed to become simply a universal philoso- 
phy of mankind, a codification of reason and humanity, and who knows 
what else. The thing was surely more dazzling than useful.?® 


Like Mengzi, Herder affirms the moral requirement to extend fellow feeling 
beyond one’s family and friends, but that feeling first has to be there and it be- 
gins with love for those who are near and dear to a person. If that love is dimin- 
ished rather than cultivated and expanded, in line with the values of a society 
that idolizes reason while despising sentiment and passion, the result will be 
profession of the idea of a universal love of mankind, not extension of the love 
itself. Then it is not surprising if professions of humanity are accompanied by 
gross mistreatment of actual human beings. 

The problem is that knowing ideals is not the same as acting on them. That 
is partly because action requires reform of character and disposition, in which 
the cultivation of sympathy is centrally involved. It is also because applying 
moral principles is not a science but an art or skill, acquired through prac- 
tice. “Between every generally stated truth’, Herder writes, “—even the most 
edifying—and its least application, there is a chasm! [...] To say nothing of the 
application in a single proper place, for proper ends, in the one best manner’.2” 
In this regard, Herder admires the Greek way of doing philosophy: 


In this sense it was an apt charge, leveled by our enlightened age against 
the less- enlightened Greeks, that they never philosophized in a properly 
general and purely abstract manner, but always spoke in terms of small 
needs on a narrow stage. What was said was applied, and every word 
found its place: how different, how determined, strong, and eternal were 
those better times when one did not yet speak by words at all, but through 
action, habit, example, and thousandfold influence!?® 


25 Herder, Another Philosophy of History, 52; cf. FHA 4, 64. 
26 Herder, Another Philosophy of History, 55; cf. FHA 4, 67. 
27 Herder, Another Philosophy of History, 55; cf. FHA 4, 67. 
28 Herder, Another Philosophy of History, 57; cf. FHA 4, 69. 
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Greek philosophy offered education in virtue, by holding up examples of 
its proper exercise in situations to which people could relate. What the world 
needs now more than ever, Herder suggests, is precisely this: the “quiet, di- 
vine example” of “individuals instructed in simple virtue”.?° Paralleling the 
Confucian insistence, against Legalism, on the indispensability of education 
in virtue, Herder maintains that laws codifying rationally derived moral prin- 
ciples cannot ensure a fair society. On the contrary, if too rigid and pervasive, 
they may promote an enervating habit of obedience that saps virtue while pro- 
viding multiple opportunities for vice through the doorways of power: 


We have no highway robbers, no civil wars, no crimes anymore! But where, 
how, and why would we get them? Given how thoroughly our lands are 
regimented, plastered and violated with highways, and congested with 
garrisons; how wise the distribution of our fields, and how vigilant our 
wise justice is—where on earth could a poor scoundrel ply his rough 
trade even if he could muster the requisite courage and strength? And 
why should he do so anyway, when, by the customs of our age, he could 
be robbing houses, chambers, and beds so much more comfortably—even 
honorably and gloriously—in the paid service of the state!5° 


The remedy is for legislation to be balanced by forms of social education 
that gently shape habits and sentiments while providing practice in virtu- 
ous behaviour. Herder sees this shaping, and the formation of human societ- 
ies generally, as a process that must work with nature rather than against it. 
“Nature wants to be gently followed and improved’, he writes in the Ideas for a 
Philosophy of the History of Mankind, “not violently mastered.”?! Consequently, 
his descriptions, like those of Mengzi, tend to employ botanical and agricul- 
tural metaphors. In a striking symmetry to the contrast between Mengzi and 
Xunzi, moreover, Herder rejects Kant’s claim that human nature contains radi- 
cal evil and that on account of his necessarily selfish inclinations “man is an 
animal who needs a master”. While Kant stresses the need for authority and 
law, famously remarking that “nothing straight can be constructed from such 
warped wood as that which man is made of”,32 Herder describes progress, 


29 Herder, Another Philosophy of History, 84; cf. FHA 4, 94. 

30 Herder, Another Philosophy of History, 69; cf. FHA 4, 79. 

31 FHA 6, 284. 

32 Immanuel Kant, Political Writings, trans. H. B. Nisbet (Cambridge, England: 1991), 46. The 
comparison should also not be pushed too far, though. Kant and Xunzi may not mean 
quite the same thing by “evil,” for instance, and Xunzi sees moral rules as invented by 
sages rather than generated by pure reason. 
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individual and historical, towards the good as a matter of cultivating and tend- 
ing what is best in human nature to produce the garden of humanity.?3 

Thus, when Herder complains that, in their disdain for past civilisations, his 
contemporaries want, absurdly, to produce “an old man of three years”, he is 
suggesting that they misunderstand the process not only of historical advance- 
ment but also of individual moral development. His own age does produce old 
men of three years, “the most monstrous thing in the world”, through the kind 
of education it provides. It gives rise to moral monsters, eloquent in ideas but 
undisciplined in action, whose better inclinations have been stifled rather 
than cultivated so as to flower into mature virtue. In holding up the model of 
earlier ages “for the education of mankind’, This Too a Philosophy of History 
does still seek a form of progress. Herder hopes for a future in which the ideals 
of the Enlightenment will move closer to being realized,°* but through an ap- 
preciation of something that was actually better understood in the past. 


2 The Impartial Judge: Herder and Adam Smith 


If the feeling of sympathy can be nurtured and directed deliberately, then the 
objection that it is too capricious to guide moral action is at least partially 
obviated. Emily McRae makes this point in defending Mengzi’s account of 
“cultivated feelings” as the basis of morality, the “sprout” of compassion being 
the feeling that has the potential to grow into the virtue of benevolence, if fos- 
tered under the right conditions. Central among those conditions is practice 
in extension, which McRae describes as “a process of attending to objects out- 
side one’s current area of concern and applying that feeling to those objects, if 
appropriate”.3° I have argued that Herder’s view of the role of sympathy in the 
constitution of moral agents is similar. 

Another common objection to sentimentalist accounts, however, is that 
they cannot generate objectively valid moral norms. McRae anticipates this 
objection as well, referring to Max Scheler’s rejection of an ethic based on 


33 See Sonia Sikka, Herder on Humanity and Cultural Difference: Enlightened Relativism 
(Cambridge, England: 2011), 119. 

34 “What if, one day, all the light that we are casting out into the world like seeds and with 
which we are now blinding so many eyes, causing so much misery and gloom, were every- 
where to become mild life-light and life-warmth?” (Herder, Another Philosophy of History, 
86; cf. FHA 4, 96). 

35 Emily McRae, “The Cultivation of Moral Feelings and Mengzi’s Method of Extension,” 
Philosophy East and West 61,4 (2011): 587-608, 590. 
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sympathy on the grounds that it is “in principle blind to value”.36 It is not moral, 
for instance, to sympathize with someone’s pleasure in evil, but sympathy it- 
self cannot provide the necessary criteria for this judgement. McRae deals 
with this difficulty by arguing that for Mengzi, having recognized our capacity 
for compassion, “we need to cultivate this compassion to direct it toward the 
proper object’? but this begs the question of how the moral agent is to judge 
what is the “proper” object. 

Tellingly, McRae claims that in the dialogue with King Xuan, Mengzi draws 
attention first to an inappropriate object of sympathy—the ox—before going 
on to argue for an appropriate extension of sympathy to the king’s neglected 
subjects. But what makes King Xuan’s sympathetic reaction to the ox inappro- 
priate? Why does Mengzi not argue instead that the king’s sympathy should 
have extended to the substituted lamb as well as to his subjects, and why does 
he propose that the morally noble person should deal with his sympathy for 
animals by keeping a distance from the kitchen rather than by becoming 
vegetarian? In other words, what are the grounds for the claim that “a gen- 
tleman is sparing (ai) with living creatures but shows no benevolence (ren) 
towards them”?38 This judgement about how we should treat non-human liv- 
ing creatures is, after all, debatable. It is not accepted across all of the world’s 
moral traditions, and it has been strongly challenged by many prominent 
Western moral theorists in recent years. The example then seems to demon- 
strate a need for reasoned reflection in order to decide the “proper” objects 
of action-guiding sympathy, making reason, not sympathy, the source of the 
moral norm. 

Ileave aside the question of whether one can find an adequate answer to this 
problem in Mengzi’s thought and turn instead to the answer given by Herder. 
Throughout his life, Herder remains committed to general principles of free- 
dom and equality, a position that is consistent with acceptance of a measure of 
cultural relativity. Though This Too a Philosophy of History affirms the cultural 
relativity of happiness and virtue in a certain sense, it does not contradict the 
appeal to “humanity, reason and fairness (Billigkeit)” expressed in the Letters 
for the Advancement of Humanity, written late in Herder’s career. Herder’s fre- 
quent, often outraged, exposure of the disregard for precisely such ideals ex- 
hibited in European treatments of Africans, Asians and indigenous peoples is 
also a constant. This Too a Philosophy of History holds out hope for a genuine, 
and global, realisation of Enlightenment principles, made effective through a 


36 McRae, “The Cultivation of Moral Feelings,” 587. 
37 McRae, “The Cultivation of Moral Feelings,” 599. 
38 Mencius, Bk. 7A45, 156. 
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form of education that reforms the whole person so as to generate true “love 
of mankind, sympathy and the happiness of brothers”.3° In the Letters, Herder 
expresses a similar sentiment, writing of Kant: “His Critique of Practical Reason 
and the moral philosophy developed therein lay the basis for natural right and 
the rights of peoples, which—if it were universally (allgemein) recognized? 
If it were universally applied?”*° Thus, Herder accepts Kant’s fundamental 
moral thesis that no person should ever be treated purely as a means, along 
with its implications for political justice. He disagrees sharply with Kant on the 
genealogy of moral principles and rules, however, adopting a sentimentalist 
view of their origins and rejecting Kant’s claim that they may be derived from 
reason alone. 

This difference brings Herder’s position close to that of Adam Smith in The 
Theory of Moral Sentiments. Herder rarely mentions Smith, and to my knowl- 
edge his only reference to The Theory of Moral Sentiments is an oblique one, 
alluding to a criticism by Lessing against Smith’s claim that unrestrained ex- 
pressions of physical suffering do not arouse sympathy.*! However, Samuel 
Fleischacker provides convincing evidence that Kant was familiar with The 
Theory of Moral Sentiments and that he engaged in particular with Smith’s no- 
tion of the “impartial spectator”.* This idea is specific to Smith, playing a cru- 
cial role in his sentimentalist account of the derivation of moral rules, which 
we are conjoined to respect by a sense of duty. Smith well understands that 
in moral judgements and dealings, justice cannot be made to depend on the 
presence of immediate sympathy, with anyone in any circumstances. In the 
first place, sympathy, defined expansively by Smith as “our fellow-feeling with 
any passion whatever”,*3 has to be appropriate. That requires knowledge of the 
other person’s situation, which tells us what the passion that person is feeling 
is about: “Sympathy, therefore, does not arise so much from the view of the 
passion, as from that of the situation which excites it.”** One will not then sym- 
pathize with someone taking pleasure in committing a cruel action, or with 
someone who is unhappy at receiving a deserved punishment—if, that is, one 
has some sense of justice. Kant would agree, but for Smith that sense of justice 
is arrived at through imaginative, reflective and sympathetic consideration of 


39 Herder, Another Philosophy of History, 92; cf. FHA 4,102. Here, though, Herder deliberately 
refrains from prophesying exactly how this “great future” could come about, seeing as yet 
only seeds and “tiny shoots’ of it (ibid.). 

40 FHA7, 800. 

41 FHA 2,104. 

42 Samuel Fleischacker, “Philosophy in Moral Practice: Kant and Adam Smith,” Kant-Studien 
82, 3 (1991): 258. 

43 Smith, The Theory of Moral Sentiments, 13. 

44 Smith, The Theory of Moral Sentiments, 15. 
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the conduct and suffering of the persons involved in various situations, equally 
and without favouritism. Sympathy with someone’s pleasure in evil is exclud- 
ed, on this view, by recognition of the harm suffered by the victim of the act, 
through imaginative identification with his or her feelings and point of view. 
The “impartial spectator” is Smith’s term for the gaze of a judge whose deci- 
sions are the result of having given equal consideration to the points of view 
of all persons concerned. The effort to adopt the position of such a judge is 
especially required in relation to ourselves, towards whom we are naturally 
inclined to be partial. “We must become the impartial spectators of our own 
character and conduct’, Smith writes, which requires that we “endeavour 
to view them with the eyes of other people, or as other people are likely to 
view them”.45 

The sentiments of the perfectly virtuous person would be those of a perfect- 
ly impartial spectator, and such a person would act appropriately in every situ- 
ation. But Smith recognizes that “the coarse clay of which the bulk of mankind 
are formed, cannot be wrought up to such perfection’.4® A major obstacle is 
that we are affected far more deeply by what concerns ourselves, than by what 
concerns others.*7 We also have great difficulty in feeling sustained and serious 
concern for people in distant lands. News of a calamitous earthquake in China, 
Smith remarks, might occasion some sorrowful and melancholy reflections in 
“a man of humanity in Europe, who had no sort of connexion with that part 
of the world”. However, at the end of the day, “provided he never saw them, he 
will snore with the most profound security over the ruin of a hundred millions 
of his brethren”.* Given this partiality, as well as the difficulty of making pre- 
cisely virtuous judgements about situations, we need the guidance of general 
rules, which are “ultimately founded upon experience of what, in particular 
instances, our moral faculties, our natural sense of merit and propriety, ap- 
prove, or disapprove of”.*? Regard for these rules “is properly called a sense of 
duty” and this is “the only principle by which the bulk of mankind are capable 
of directing their actions’.5° 

On this point, Fleischacker writes: 


Duty, the regard for rules, thus forms the apex of Smith’s system of moral 
judgement, directing “reason” or “conscience”, which in turn encourages 
or restrains our immediate selfish and benevolent passions. And it is this 


45 Smith, The Theory of Moral Sentiments, 133. 
46 Smith, The Theory of Moral Sentiments, 189. 
47 Smith, The Theory of Moral Sentiments, 158. 
48 Smith, The Theory of Moral Sentiments, 157. 
49 Smith, The Theory of Moral Sentiments, 185. 
50 Smith, The Theory of Moral Sentiments, 188. 
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placement of duty, and this conception of rules, that comes so startlingly 
close to Kant.5! 


The pre-critical Kant had been drawn to sentimentalist moral theories him- 
self, presenting these sympathetically in lectures attended by Herder.?? But 
Kant’s post-critical formulation of the categorical imperative seeks to provide 
an a priori rather than empirical basis for the moral rules that conscience com- 
mands us to respect.?3 

Herder, I want to suggest, rejects precisely this feature of Kant’s later po- 
sition, maintaining, like Smith, that the content of morality is derived, ulti- 
mately, from the human capacity for imaginative and reflectively disciplined 
sympathy, not from an operation of pure practical reason. I realize that there 
are other sentimentalist thinkers—and ones to whom Herder alludes far more 
often than he does to Smith—who offer analyses of morality in which sympa- 
thy plays a foundational role. However, given the strong similarities between 
their positions, my hypothesis is that Herder absorbed from Smith—for the 
most part indirectly, through the pre-critical Kant—the idea that the objective 
validity of moral principles, as well as of the judgements through which these 
are applied in particular situations, rests ultimately on a model of impartial 
justice that corrects for self-preference through sympathetic identification 
with the points of view of all who may be affected. The term Herder most often 
uses in relation to justice is Billigkeit, which may be translated as fairness, reci- 
procity or equity. It is connected with reason, Vernunft, and Herder sees it as a 
basic capacity that must be developed in order to arrive at the proper content 
of justice. 

Acknowledging that Herder describes the sense of Billigkeit as granted to 
us by nature, Frazer maintains that there are also passages indicating that it 
“ultimately derives from what Hume would call extensive sympathy for hu- 
mankind, what Herder calls the ‘sensus humanitatis, sense and sympathy 
[Sinn und Mitgefühl] for all of humanity”.°* “If reason is not an independent 
faculty’, he argues, “but is instead identified with Besonnenheit or human 
reflective awareness, then Billigkeit is better understood as a product of our 
reflectively corrected sentiments rather than the command of an impossibly 
pure reason”? Nigel DeSouza offers a similar interpretation, concluding that 


51 _ Fleischacker, “Philosophy in Moral Practice,” 261. 
52 Frazer, The Enlightenment of Sympathy, 133. 
53  Fleischacker, “Philosophy in Moral Practice,” 263. 
54 Frazer, The Enlightenment of Sympathy, 166. 
55 Frazer, The Enlightenment of Sympathy, 165. 
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for Herder the feeling of Mitgefühl “grounds and gives substance to the laws 
of justice or equity which are constructed on its basis”.56 This reading appeals 
especially to Herder’s essay, “On Cognition and Sensation”, which DeSouza 
reads as suggesting that feeling for others, the literal meaning of Mitgefühl, is 
“the starting point and foundation of any moral theory or moral philosophy”. 
This fellow feeling or compassion is, he argues, “pregnantly normative, inso- 
far as it contains normative content that must be unpacked, translated/trans- 
formed, and articulated”.5” 

In the Ideas, however, Herder does not quite describe Billigkeit as a product 
of sympathy. He says it is an innate capacity endowed by nature as compensa- 
tion for the fact that, because the sympathy of a limited creature like ourselves 
cannot spread everywhere, it may be a “dim, weak guide’ in relation to dis- 
tant matters.5® We have, therefore, been given a more reliable guide, which 
Herder first names “the rule of justice (Gerechtigkeit) and truth”, and then de- 
fines as “the great law of Billigkeit and of the equal weight (Gleichgewicht) of 
human beings: do not do to others what you would not have them do to you; do to 
them what they should do to you”°? The term Gleichgewicht usually means 
“equilibrium” or “balance’, and later in the Ideas, Herder says that “the rule of 
Billigkeit is nothing but practical reason, the measure of effect and counter- 
effect in the social (gemeinschaftlich) existence of beings of the same type”. 
“Human nature’, he continues, “is built on this principle, so that no individual 
should believe he is there for the sake of another or for following generations”.60 

The suggestion that practical reason affirms the principle that no indi- 
vidual exists purely as a means to the ends of another obviously recalls one 
version of Kant’s categorical imperative. Herder also interprets the law of 
Billigkeit as implying that each individual expects the other to behave as he 
himself does. “This indisputable rule is even written in the breast of the mon- 
ster (Unmensch)’, he writes, “for when he eats another, he expects nothing 
else but to be eaten by him.”®! Thus, Herder also agrees in a way with Kant’s 
formulation of the categorical imperative in terms of universalisability. The 
Unmensch could affirm that the maxim by which he acts—that is, if the other 
looks tasty, eat him—become a universal law. But doing so is what makes him 
an Unmensch, so this example also reveals that the innate law of Billigkeit does 


56 Nigel DeSouza, “The Soul-Body Relationship and the Foundations of Morality: Herder 
contra Mendelssohn,” Herder Yearbook 12 (2014): 145-61, 158-9. 

57 DeSouza, “The Soul-Body Relationship,” 158. 

58 FHA6,159. 

59 FHA6,159. 

60 FHA 6, 666. 

61 FHA 6, 159. 
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not suffice to generate decent moral rules. Herder says that even animals who 
live in a society (Gesellschaft) follow “the law of Billigkeit”.%2 What is different 
about human beings is that they have the capacity for reflection, Besonnenheit, 
which allows them to employ reason and a sense of fairness consciously in 
constructing their societies. Billigkeit is for Herder both an origin and a result. 
It is an innate sense that all people possess, the (always imperfect) exercise of 
which, in different times and places, results in the moral and political ideals of 
the world’s various cultures. 

As Frazer notes, Herder never composed a systematic ethics, and he may 
not have held a carefully considered, consistent view of the precise relation 
between reason, fairness and sympathy. Whether or not he thinks Billigkeit as 
a basic sense arises from sympathy, its development into a proper model of 
justice certainly does require, for Herder, the extensive exercise of sympathy. 
The Unmensch who eats another, expecting to be eaten in turn, may formally 
respect the principle of reciprocity, but he has failed properly to sympathize 
with what the other is suffering. At the same time, Herder recognizes all too 
well the weakness of sympathy in the face of self-interest, and in the Letters 
even criticizes Shaftesbury’s system of morals for placing too much empha- 
sis on feelings. Shaftesbury trifles with human nature, Herder contends, and 
“one must here finally return with Stoic philosophy to the old word of God: 
‘Thou shalt! Thou shalt not!’ insofar as this privileges not convenience, taste 
and enjoyment, but duty and reason”. Herder also adopts a decidedly mixed 
view of “tender sympathy with the weak of our species”. He suggests that it 
is good in the right time and place, for “nothing is more offensive than an 
unfeeling, proud severity’, and everyone detests the hard-hearted superman 
(Ubermensch) who behaves as if he “belonged to a higher strain and a wholly 
different or even unique type”. Too much lenience towards human failings, 
on the other hand, can slacken character and “there is no fairness (Billigkeit) 
without justice (Gerechtigkeit)”.66 

Gerechtigkeit is therefore essential to Billigkeit in Herder’s mind, yet it is sig- 
nificant that he favours the latter term. Hans Adler notes that the concept of 
Billigkeit, which Herder adopts from antiquity and the Germaniclegaltradition,®’ 
can be traced back to Aristotle’s notion of equity or fairness (epieikeia), where 


62 FHA 6, 159. 

63 Frazer, The Enlightenment of Sympathy, 140 

64 FHA7,170. 

65 FHA 7, 163. 

66 FHA 7,164. 

67 Hans Adler, “Herder’s Concept of Humanität,” in: Hans Adler, Wulf Koepke (eds.), A 
Companion to the Works of Johann Gottfried Herder (Rochester, N.Y.: 2009), 93-116, 110. 
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it serves as “a correction to the law insofar as the law, due to its universality is 
inadequate”.8 The term Billigkeit also appears in some of Herder’s sermons, in 
association with love (Liebe).6? In the Ideas, Herder’s formulation of Billigkeit 
in terms of the golden rule is specifically Christian, though he also claims that 
“what is pure understanding and fair morality (billige Moral), on this Socrates 
and Confucius, Zoroaster, Plato and Cicero are one”70 What inclines him to 
choose the term Billigkeit over Gerechtigkeit is, I think, the view that the con- 
crete realisation of justice within and among human communities requires 
practical application of a sort that no rational formula can guarantee, in which 
love (in the sense of caritas) and sympathy, along with sensitivity to context, 
play important roles. Herder may agree with Kant on the broad principles of 
morality, but he does not agree that the application of reason alone can either 
discern or motivate right moral practice. This is partly because without educa- 
tion and reform of moral sentiments, words will remain mere words. It is also 
because the application of a general principle, such as the golden rule, to par- 
ticular cases requires humane interpretation and flexibility. Sympathy is, for 
Herder, essential to a concrete realisation of global justice that would satisfy 
both of these requirements. 

In this case, we are not talking about spontaneous co-feeling, but “sympa- 
thy as projective empathy’,” which Frazer sees as the decisive contribution 
of Adam Smith over Hume's notion of sympathy as emotional contagion.’? 
Frazer rightly highlights Herder’s application of such projective empathy to 
cross-cultural understanding, but I want to draw attention also to the similar- 
ity between Herder’s and Smith’s conceptions of impartial moral judgement. 
Recall Herder’s remark in the Ideas that Billigkeit is needed to compensate for 
the limitations of our finite sense of sympathy. On Herder’s understanding 
of morality, an unlimited being who could sympathize equally with all indi- 
viduals without any distorting self-preference would immediately understand 
what justice requires in each case and be motivated to act accordingly. That 
would be God, a perfectly impartial, yet loving, judge. For a finite being, the 
only way to approximate to the standpoint of such a being is through an ongo- 
ing process of sympathetically imagining the other's perspective, including— 
crucially imagining how the other looks at you. 


68 Adler “Herder’s Concept of Humanität,’ 109. 

69 Martin Kessler, Johann Gottfried Herder—der Theologe unter der Klassikern (Berlin: 2007), 
920-4. 

70 FHA6, 652. 
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Herder often seeks to evoke precisely such imagination. To be sure, sympa- 
thy is not the only moral sentiment to which he appeals. He also expresses in- 
dignation, for instance, especially over the hypocritical behaviour of European 
nations towards the people they have enslaved and colonized in other 
continents.’3 However, many passages in his works do seek to inspire sympa- 
thy for the suffering of precisely these people. An example is Herder’s remarks 
in the Ideas on the suffering of native Americans at the hands of the Spanish.”4 
These rely on the vivid report of Bartolomé de Las Casas. In the Letters, Herder 
defends the validity of this report, arguing that the “heated imagination” of 
which people accuse Las Casas could be described equally well as “a noble fire 
of sympathy with the unfortunate”.7? Another example from the Letters is the 
“Neger-Idyllen”, depicting the suffering of enslaved Africans in the Americas.”® 
In this case and others, Herder asks his reader to imagine how it is for these 
mistreated people, and, also, how Europeans must appear to them. The dying 
African slave says to the missionary offering baptism that he does not want to 
go to a heaven in which there are white people,” and “the negro has as much 
right to consider the white man as a deviation, a congenital cockroach, as the 
white man has to consider him as a beast, a black animal”.’8 

This last observation, from Letter 116, is made in a context where Herder is 
talking about the right approach for a “natural history of humanity”. “Above 
all’, he insists, “one must be impartial like genius of humanity itself; one must 
have no favorite tribe, no favorite people on the earth”.”? Herder repeatedly 
stresses the need for impartiality when studying and judging other peoples,®° 
and this is a moral requirement as much as an epistemological one. It not only 
produces fairer accounts of the world’s many cultures, but also fairer treatment 


73 E.g: “In Europe slavery has been abolished because it has been calculated how much 
more these slaves cost, and how much less they yielded, than free men. There is only 
one thing we continue to permit ourselves: to use and trade three continents as slaves, to 
banish them to silver mines and sugar mills. But these are not Europeans, not Christians” 
(Herder, Another Philosophy of History, 63-4; cf. FHA 4, 74). 

74 FHA 6, 244-7. 

75 FHA7,115. 

76 FHA7, 674-85. 

77 +FHA7, 674. 

78  ¥FHA7, 699; cf. Ideas: “When we pass to the land of the blacks, we must in fairness set aside 
our proud prejudices and consider the organization of their region as impartially as if it 
were the only one in the world [...]. If we see the Negro as a cursed son of Cain and the 
very image of a fiend, he can with equal right consider his cruel robbers as albinos and 
white satans” (FHA 6, 228). 

79  FHA7, 699. 

80 See Sikka, Herder on Humanity and Cultural Difference, 26-33. 
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of the people who live in those cultures, bringing them closer through an 
imaginative extension of sympathy that helps to correct the natural bias the 
observer has towards himself. Some of the moral wrongs Herder identifies as 
committed by Europeans toward others—enslavement, exploitation, wanton 
cruelty—are obvious, and in these cases the role of sympathetic imagination 
is to bring the heart into accord with what the head should already know. But, 
in other cases, it is less clear, as in the position Herder adopts towards the at- 
titudes and practices of Christian missionaries. There is nothing in the golden 
rule or either version of Kant’s categorical imperative that can decide whether 
trying to convert non-Christians to Christianity is right or wrong. Instead of at- 
tempting to determine the answer in some theoretical fashion, Herder invites 
his reader to imagine how Christian missionaries might be perceived, for in- 
stance, by Asians.®! Here, sympathetic imagination not only motivates compli- 
ance with a moral principle, but also helps to understand how that principle 
should be applied in a particular set of circumstances. 

Fleischacker says that for Adam Smith, “sympathy functions as the mecha- 
nism by which the impartial spectator can operate, but it is only the sympathy of 
the impartial spectator that provides a standard for moral judgement”. Thus, “the 
impartial spectator is not supposed to lack feelings, only to lack partial feelings’,8? 
helping to address the pervasive problem of self-deceit due to a natural privileg- 
ing of one’s own interests.8? Millicent Churcher suggests that “Smith presents im- 
partial spectatorship as an activity of critical self-assessment that draws on our 
capacity to for imaginative perspective taking”®* These descriptions of Smith 
apply equally well to Herder. Herder does not think what is true about the good is 
a function of cultural conventions, nor does he think that sympathy alone suffic- 
es to guide morality. The regulative ideal is still that of an impartial judge but, like 
Smith, Herder thinks the position of such a judge cannot be determined once 
and for all by reason, nor conceived as a faculty that operates entirely indepen- 
dently of experience and culture. The position of the impartial judge can only be 
approximated, through a disciplined extension of sympathetic imagination that 
is critically attentive to the subverting inclinations of self-interest. This position 
is not that of a purely rational ideal observer,$° therefore, nor is its perspective 
equivalent to a God’s-eye point of view.86 


81 FHA 10, 468-76. 

82  Fleischacker, “Philosophy in Moral Practice,” 258. 
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In this respect, Herder adds to Smith’s account a sensitivity to cultural bias 
as a form of self-regard, emphasizing that just as we tend to prefer ourselves as 
individuals, so we are inclined to favour the idols of our own tribe. The epis- 
temological problem posed by the cultural relativity of inherited values and 
customs has been much discussed in relation to Herder,” but Herder places at 
least as much emphasis on the volitional self-preference that makes it difficult 
for anyone to be an impartial judge between cultures. We like those who are like 
ourselves and are inclined to be hostile towards those who are not. While con- 
temporary critiques of empathy as a moral guide typically focus on “empathic 
biases”88 Herder is highly alert to such biases and proposes that they can only 
be overcome through the reflective extension of sympathy. We have seen that 
he endorses obedience to the “thou shalt” of duty where sympathy falls short, 
but he also underlines the biases of reason. A serious problem, he suggests, 
is that “universal human reason, in the way we are pleased to understand it, 
is a cloak for our favourite notions, for superstition, blindness and laziness”.89 
This is not a purely cognitive problem. It is also a problem of volition, because 
reason can easily become passion’s slave if sentiments are not properly culti- 
vated and reformed, functioning as an instrument for the self-interested goals 
of our inclinations rather than a check on them. Herder points out that fine- 
sounding rational principles of universal humanity and freedom abound in his 
age. And yet, not only have they failed to motivate compliance in relation to 
non-European people, but the faculty that is supposed to have produced them 
is busy inventing decidedly unlovely justifications for why Africans and native 
Americans can legitimately be enslaved and why Asian nations do not have 
the right to self-rule. These efforts at thinking up moral loopholes—theories of 
racial hierarchy, cultural inferiority, providential destiny and so forth—are also 
the work of “reason’, in the service of self-serving inclinations. Herder upholds 
the need for sympathetic imagination to expose and correct such corruptions 
of reason, as well as to put in question cultural and other forms of perspectival 
bias of which people may genuinely be unaware. 

Adam Smith's account itself contains many such questionable biases. One 
might well wonder who is the spectating “we” in the statement: “We despise a 
beggar; and though his importunities may extort an alms from us, he is scarce 
ever the object of any serious commiseration”. It does not seem to include 


87 See Isaiah Berlin, “Alleged Relativism in Eighteenth-Century European Thought,’ in: 
Henry Hardy (ed.), The Crooked Timber of Humanity: Chapters in the History of Ideas (New 
York: 1991), 70-90; and Spencer 1998. 

88 Churcher “Can Empathy be a Moral Resource?” 432; cf. Paul Bloom, Against Empathy: The 
Case for Rational Compassion (New York: 2016). 

89 FHA 4, 372. 
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the class of beggars, or the poor generally. To give another example, Lessing 
disagreed sharply with Smith’s judgement that, because “the little sympathy 
which we feel with bodily pain is the foundation of the propriety of constan- 
cy and patience in enduring it”, “to cry out with bodily pain, how intolerable 
soever, appears always unmanly and unbecoming”.?® Having taken issue with 
“the Englishman” on this point (though Smith was actually Scottish), Lessing 
writes: “I confess to having little taste for the philosophy of Cicero in general, 
but particularly distasteful to me are his views with regard to the endurance 
of bodily pain [...] One would suppose, from his abhorrence of all expressions 
of bodily pain, that he was training a gladiator.”?! Smith’s judgement reflects a 
rather culturally-specific distaste for strong expressions of emotion generally, 
which then naturally affects his literary tastes: “We grow weary of the grave, 
pedantic, and long-sentenced love of Cowley and Petrarca, who never have 
done with exaggerating the violence of their attachments; but the gaiety of 
Ovid, and the gallantry of Horace, are always agreeable.”9? 

Graver matters are at stake here, though, than one’s preferences among 
Latin poets. Smith’s views on the “sacred laws of justice’, including “those 
which guard his property and possessions” take little account of the history 
and social structures that have produced the property relations protected by 
these allegedly “sacred” laws. The rule that “the poor man must neither defraud 
nor steal from the rich, though the acquisition might be much more beneficial 
to the one than the loss could be hurtful to the other’, is dutifully applied in 
Kant’s well-known example of the poor trustee in “On the Proverb: That May 
be True in Theory, But is of No Practical Use”. Kant presents the case of a per- 
son who holds in trust some property whose owner had died and whose “right- 
ful heirs” know nothing of its existence. He takes it as obvious that even if this 
trustee's family were facing ruin through no fault of his own, and even if he is 
“philanthropic and charitable, while the heir is rich, misanthropic, and lives 
luxuriously and wastefully in the highest degree’, the trustee should, as a mat- 
ter of duty deliver the property to its legal heir.9° The example is supposed to 


go Smith, The Theory of Moral Sentiments, 166 (no doubt Smith would exempt women from 
this expectation of “manly” behaviour, but women do not tend to be the subjects of his 
account of what the normal spectator feels, or for whom). 

91 Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, Laocoon: An Essay on the Limits of Poetry and Painting, trans. 
Ellen Frothingham (Boston: 1887), 28. 

92 Smith, The Theory of Moral Sentiments, 38-9. 

93 Smith, The Theory of Moral Sentiments, 98. 

94 Smith, The Theory of Moral Sentiments, 159. 

95 Immanuel Kant, Perpetual Peace and Other Essays on Politics, History and Morals, trans. 
Ted Humphrey (Indianapolis: 1983), 69. 
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illustrate the simplicity and clarity of duty in following the rules generated by 
the categorical imperative. 

But many will not find Kant’s conclusion to be obvious at all, and will think 
that “a rule’s a rule” is itself a rule that needs to be applied in contextually sen- 
sitive manner. On Herder’s understanding of moral judgement, sympathetic 
imagination, which literature and art help to cultivate, is an essential guide for 
such application. Using a current literary and cinematic example, consider the 
impoverished protagonist's decision near the end of Frank McCourt’s Angela's 
Ashes. Upon finding his wealthy moneylending employer dead, he takes money 
from her house and throws her accounts ledger into the river. The categorical 
imperative would not sanction this act, but sympathetic imagination of the 
history and circumstances of the individuals involved reaches a different con- 
clusion, alerting the viewer to morally relevant aspects of the situation that a 
too pure reason might miss. Or rather, to speak more precisely, for Herder the 
problem is that this reason is actually not so pure as it takes itself to be. Reason 
is an innate human capacity, but its content is a product of its environment, for 
it can only digest and synthesize what experience conveys to it—though “for 
the most part this ‘birth of our reason’ is so indecent to the wise of our world 
that they completely deny it and worship their reason as an established, eter- 
nal, entirely independent and infallible oracle’.%° 

With cultural bias and the corrective potential of sympathy in mind, I 
return, finally, to King Xuan’s sparing the ox because, as he recalls, “I could 
not bear to see it shrink with fear, like an innocent man going to the place of 
execution’.9” David Wong sees this episode as exemplifying Mengzi’s “bottom- 
up” model of ethical reasoning, which does not start with principles and then 
consider how to apply them, but moves by analogy from paradigm cases that 
have their roots in sympathy.?® DeSouza gives a similar account of Herder’s 
moral philosophy, contrasting it with “rationalistic, top-down” approaches 
like that of Mendelssohn. Interestingly, Herder also implicitly acknowl- 
edges the possibility of Mitgefühl with animals. At the beginning of his essay 
on the origin of language, he writes: “a suffering animal, as much as the hero 
Philoctetes, when overcome with pain, will whine!, will groan!, even if were 
abandoned, on a desolate island, without the sight, the trace, or the hope of 
a helpful fellow creature”!°° The behaviour of Philoctetes in Sophocles’ play 


96 FHA 4, 359. 

97 Mencius, Bk. 1A7, 10. 

98 See Wong, “Reasons and Analogical Reasoning in Mengzi”. 

99 DeSouza, “The Soul-Body Relationship,” 157. 

100 Johann Gottfried Herder, Philosophical Writings, trans. Michael N. Forster (Cambridge, 
England: 2002), 65; cf. FHA 1, 697. 
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of that name is precisely the literary example Lessing discusses in his objec- 
tions to Adam Smith. Herder takes up this example again in responding to 
Lessing, arguing that we sympathize with the whole of Philoctetes’ situa- 
tion rather than only his pain, and that we admire him as a suffering hero.!®! 
How then should we behave towards the animal who may not be capable of 
Philoctetes’ heroism but who suffers and cries as much as he does? If he looks 
tasty, should we eat him, or does that make us Unmenschen? Likewise, what, 
really, is the justification for Mengzi’s conclusion that in the face of his natural 
sympathy for living creatures, the morally noble person keeps a distance from 
the kitchen? 

Wong confesses to some uncertainty on this point,!°? and I will not attempt 
an answer in the present essay. But I do want to highlight the role of sympathy 
in leading us to pose the problem and to be suspicious of the reasons we tend 
to invent for dismissing it. Herder actually says in the Letters that the natural 
scientist (Naturforscher) makes no distinctions of rank among the creatures 
he studies, before adding that the natural scientist of humanity—what we 
would now call an anthropologist—should be similarly impartial towards all 
peoples.!° He tries to follow this model of impartiality himself in the Ideas, 
aiming for a form of objectivity achieved not by suspending affects but by 
employing them to see and judge from different perspectives. Usually Herder 
employs this methodology in his account of peoples, but occasionally, and re- 
markably, he applies it in his approach to non-human creatures as well. 

A favourite example of mine is Herder’s account, in the Ideas, of the crea- 
ture he knows as the Unau. He first describes this creature from his own, un- 
sympathetically human, perspective: 


[It] appears to be the lowest and least formed of the four-footed animals; 
a lump of mud, raised to animal form. Its head is small and round; all its 
limbs are also likewise round and thick, unformed and bulbous. Its neck 
is awkward, as if it were one piece with its head. The hair on it is continu- 
ous with the hair on its back, as if nature had formed the animal from two 
directions, uncertain which one she should choose. She finally chose the 
stomach and bottom as the chief part which, in position, form, and entire 
way of life the poor head only serves.104 


101 FHA 2, 104-7. 

102 Wong, “Reasons and Analogical Reasoning in Mengzi, 212. 
103 FHA7, 699. 

104 FHA 6,98. 
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What a mess this creature seems to an upright being like ourselves, subor- 
dinating head to belly even in its physical constitution, reflecting the inverted 
priorities of its way of life. But, Herder continues: 


[...] we should note here as well the compensations of nature, in that 
where she had to withhold sensitive nerves and even active muscular 
powers, she extended and shared all the more deeply a tenacious pleasure. 
This noble creature may therefore not be as unhappy as it seems. It likes 
warmth, it likes droopy rest, and experiences in both a sludgy well-being 
[befindet sich in beiden Schlammartig wohl]. If it doesn’t have warmth, 
it sleeps. As if even lying down were painful for it, it hangs itself from a 
tree with one claw, feeds with the other claw and enjoys its caterpillarish 
existence like a hanging sack in the warm sunshine.!0® 


This noble creature is the two-toed tree sloth (though if we judge ourselves 
from its perspective, we might question the justice of naming it after a deadly 
sin). It certainly does not possess the rational autonomy that Kant, for one, 
sees as essential to moral respect, let alone the capacity for industrious activity 
he admired as a virtue. It does, however enjoy its existence in its own fashion, 
as we are able to imagine because, for all the differences, we do share with 
it some physiological traits and affects. In that case, the noble person, led by 
imaginative sympathy, may need to reconsider his prejudices about what is 
owed to creatures of this type.106 


105 FHA6, 99. 

106 Like Mengzi, Herder recognizes the possibility of sympathy for animals but is unclear 
on the normative implications (see Michael N. Forster, “Herder and Human Rights,” in: 
Anik Waldow, Nigel DeSouza (eds.), Herder. Philosophy and Anthropology (Oxford: 2017), 
224-39, 235-6). Note especially the following passage in the Ideas: “[...] the more perfect 
the animal is, the more it resembles us in its organization, and all the more sympathy its 
suffering arouses. It took stiff nerves to open a living creature and listen to its convulsions; 
only the insatiable thirst for renown and science was gradually able to dull this organic 
sympathy” (FHA 6, 136). 
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CHAPTER 9 


Herder’s Political Ideas and the Organic 
Development of Religions and Governments 


Johannes Schmidt 


One ofthe most meaningful and subtle works of poetry ofthe Greeks was 
Nemesis—a many-sided idea that can hardly be expressed in German in 
one word.! 


1 Herder’s Adrastea and the Absence of a Political Philosophy 


Johann Gottfried Herder’s journal Adrastea presents a scathing condemnation 
of eighteenth-century politics. In it, Herder presents an unusually harsh evalu- 
ation of European nations, for they, in his view, had not been able to reach 
their potential during the previous hundred years. Published in ten “pieces” 
between 1801 and 1804, no other work by Herder is as critical and disparag- 
ing about past events, wars, politicians, and rulers; it also appears as if, during 
the last years of his life, he was no longer as careful about making his politi- 
cal opinions public. The journal’s title, Adrastea, is an epithet of “Nemesis, the 
Inescapable’, the Greek goddess of retributive justice (especially for those who 
submitted themselves to hubris). In the journal, Herder frequently alludes to 
Adrastea-Nemesis, using the mythological reference synonymously with “truth 
and justice”, but even more so as a guiding principle for his verdict on the past 
century.” Herder claims that genealogies, chronologies, and historical reports 
have—or at least should have—been driven by the intention to evaluate po- 
litical accomplishment and misdeeds in terms of their impact on other human 
beings: “From the first Greek writer of history, Herodotus, on, history stands 


1 Herder, “Nemesis. Ein lehrendes Sinnbild” (FHA 4, 551; all translations are mine except when 
otherwise noted; I attempted to capture Herder’s language and style closely, retaining its in- 
herent awkwardness—). S.). 

2 See the “Vorrede” to the Adrastea (FHA 10, 12). 
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under the judgement and rule of none other than Nemesis-Adrastea”? With 
this lofty reference to Greek mythology, Herder principally criticizes states and 
rulers for their impact on individual subjects. He is convinced that every state 
is capable of flourishing and prospering as much as human beings are, regard- 
less of their geographic or political location. 

In the Adrastea Herder proposes that historical (moral) judgement neces- 
sitates the capacity for “honest feeling of truth and justice”,* which must be 
adopted by the reader as much as by the writer of history. This feeling is nec- 
essary for understanding historical events including their meaningful impact 
on past human lives. The Adrastea is not merely a historical, but also a liter- 
ary journal, a collection of essays on past events, art, literature, poetry and 
drama. Herder adds reflections on the history of art and literature as well as 
deliberations about writing and presenting history. Just like the poet, the his- 
torian has the power to evoke feeling in the reader: “From the poet the feel- 
ing must be emanated; the actor has to [obey] him, the audience will obey 
both willingly. [The poet] can compel it towards pure feeling, and compels it 
with sweet force, under the sceptre of innermost truth.”> In the Adrastea po- 
etry and history are inseparably connected. Because art and poetry can evoke 
feeling in the spectator and reader, the reading and writing of history becomes 
an aesthetic experience. According to Herder history comes alive because of 
human beings’ capability to “feel themselves into” the place and situation of 
another human being. While in the Adrastea Herder prefers the words “feel- 
ing” (Gefühl), “with-feeling” (Mitgefühl), and “sympathy” (Sympathie), it is also 
clear that the journal does not follow his philosophy of history as evinced in 
the works Auch eine Philosophie der Geschichte zur Bildung der Menschheit 
(This Too a Philosophy of History for the Formation of Humanity) and Ideen zur 
Philosophie der Geschichte der Menschheit (Ideas for a Philosophy of the History 
of Mankind). Indeed, as we will see, Adrastea relies heavily on Herder’s pre- 
vious writings on human experience of art. Already in the 1760s and espe- 
cially the 1770s, Herder sketched out his theory of perception and cognition, 
which in turn became the underlying framework for his essay Plastik. Einige 
Wahrnehmungen über Form und Gestalt aus Pygmalions bildendem Traume 
(Sculpture. Some Observation on Shape and Form from Pygmalion’s Creative 
Dream, 1770/1778). For Herder, the human experience of art, especially of an- 
cient Greek statues, is analogous to the experience of human interaction. As 
we will see later, imaginary human touch of an object is exemplary of how 


3 FHA 10, 41-42. 
4 FHA 10,141. 
5 FHA 10, 351. 
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one human being approaches another, and how one is able to feel oneself 
into the other. Because humans are able to imaginarily touch other objects 
and beings, they can also learn to feel themselves into historical events, seeing 
historical persons in their imagination. In combination with Herder’s organic 
understanding of historical processes, this idea of historical perception en- 
ables the reader and writer of history not only to understand but also to judge 
historical events. 

Herder’s organic view of history suggests a natural development from 
families to tribes to peoples (Völker) and eventually to states and nations. 
Accordingly, he understands culture as various human expressions—through 
language and art, for example—at every stage of historical development. 
However, determining a clear definition of Herder’s use of “culture” is a highly 
complex undertaking, riddled with difficulties. Here, I am in agreement with 
Sonia Sikka, who emphasizes that only the superficial and uninformed usu- 
ally associate Herder with culturalism. Rather we need to “understand what 
precisely is involved in Herder’s claims about the constitutive components of 
a culture and the relations between them”.® Investigating Herder’s political 
ideas will shed some light on his notion of culture, since Herder believes that 
historical enquiries provide an understanding of each nation’s cultural poten- 
tial. Historical considerations also inform judgements of the degree of success 
in fulfilling this potential. Likewise individual human beings must fulfil their 
potentials, thus striving towards the highest state of happiness. Both national 
and individual potential relate to all human experiences, for example, politi- 
cal, religious, social, as well as artistic practices. Once again, Herder’s theory of 
feelings offers a basis for being able to understand the potential of all human 
beings as well as one’s own purpose. 

Nevertheless, the philosophical system which provides the foundation for 
Herder’s judgement remains vague. Equally unclear in the Adrastea are Herder’s 
justifications for his at times severe condemnation of European politics and 
his sometimes seemingly arbitrary exculpation of it. Despite these reserva- 
tions, a consistent approach can be discerned throughout the work: in order 
to analyse political actions, Herder evokes Adrastea-Nemesis, thus instructing 
the reader to relate empathically to other human beings; in his words, to see 
into their heart: “Why does the judging Nemesis look into the human heart? 


6 Sonia Sikka, Herder on Humanity and Cultural Difference. Enlightened Relativism. (Cambridge, 
England: 2011), 2. Stephen Gaukroger expresses the same sentiment, specifically concerning 
how Herder’s ethical contextualizations are crucial for his understanding of other cultures 
(idem, “The Role of Aesthetics in Herder’s Anthropology,’ in: Anik Waldow, Nigel DeSouza 
(eds.), Herder. Philosophy and Anthropology (Oxford: 2017), 94-105, 100-1). 
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That is where her yardstick is, the sense of decency towards oneself, [and] 
of suffering and rejoicing with others [des Mitleidens und der Mitfreude].’” It 
becomes clear that Herder does not judge different nations, political systems, 
rulers, and politicians solely based on a single political, moral, or religious sup- 
position. His anthropology dictates considerations of the human being both 
in the first and last instance. More precisely, his reflections on the individual 
simultaneously evokes the plurality of human existences. Herder thus con- 
siders the unique geographical location, historical development, and specific 
circumstances of the individual in question. Any specific ethical and political 
assessment has to go even further, contemplating the nation’s capability of de- 
veloping and flourishing, as well as its inclination to allow citizens to fulfil their 
individual potential and seek their own happiness. 


2 Empathy and Herder’s Political Thought 


2.1 Herder’s Perception of the Bible as a Historical Document 

Despite the fact that Herder was a preacher and a Christian, he based his un- 
derstanding of morality only partly on scripture. While the Bible generally con- 
stituted an important source for all of his thought, he understood the Gospels 
as a collection of contemporaneous historical reports concerned with the life 
and teachings of Jesus. As Herder saw it, the Hebrew Bible contained laws, in- 
structions, and historical reports, as well as some of the earliest poetry written 
exclusively by and for just one people, the Hebrew people. His understanding 
of biblical texts limits their use for moral judgement, since historical texts— 
consequently the Bible, too—must be understood within the context of their 
origins; he declares, “every book from historical times, from a foreign nation, 
must be, simply because it is a book, explained”® from that particular point in 
time and place. This has considerable consequences for Herder’s understand- 
ing of the Bible and its exegesis. Marcia Bunge corroborates: “In contrast to 
many of his contemporaries, Herder viewed the Bible historically. He is there- 
fore considered to be one of the founders of literary-historical criticism.” If the 
Bible is not the word of God, but a text meant to be read historically, it must 
thus contain commentaries on particular historical periods, political issues 
and government. Furthermore, Herder understands the history of Judaism, 


7 FHA 10, 142. 
FHA 9/1, 30. 
Marcia Bunge, “Herder’s View of the Gospels and the Quest of the Historical Jesus,’ in: Martin 
Bollacher (ed.), Johann Gottfried Herder: Geschichte und Kultur (Würzburg 1994), 257-73, 257. 
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Christianity, and the (Roman-Catholic) church analogously to the develop- 
ment of governments. 

However, such an approach is not limited to threading together a narrative 
by philological, literary, historical, and linguistic means.’ First, any enquiry 
requires touch, hearing, and sight, necessitating an act of “Einfühlung” (feeling 
oneself into). For the reader of history, feeling (Gefühl) is exceedingly impor- 
tant for the understanding and judgement of past events and figures. Still, the 
act of “Einfühlung” requires stages of education; an immediacy of apprehen- 
sion does not come naturally to the observer of history. By 1800, Herder seemed 
to be proposing an aesthetic concept of historical empathy. Historical figures 
needed to be summoned forth poetically in order to see into their hearts. 
Herder frequently uses the term “to arouse” (erregen) to refer to this process, 
viewed not only as a purely mental activity, but rather as an active attempt to 
consciously change the reader’s physical state. For the emphatic understand- 
ing of each historical figure or situation, an emotional state is favoured. Here, 
the word “poetically” is not meant in a generic sense, but rather signifies that 
historical figures need to appear before the reader as fictions, as linguistic il- 
lusions, quite like a Sculpture appears in the reader’s imagination." The spec- 
tator of a historical event must imagine oneself as an observer of a historical 
painting or a statue representing a historical figure. 


2.2 Herder’s Sculpture Essay and Imaginary Touch 

Herder emphasizes touch over the other senses. For example, in his Sculpture 
essay,!? he uses the observer's experience of a perfect statue to illustrate his 
theory of perception, not only of objects in general but also of other human 


10 See Marcia Bunge, “Johann Gottfried Herders Auslegung des Neuen Testaments,” in: 
Henning Graf Reventlow (ed.), Historische Kritik und biblischer Kanon in der deutschen 
Aufklärung (Wiesbaden: 1988), 249-62, 259. 

11 Karl Menges explains this well: “Here, fiction is not to be mistaken, in its modern sense, 
for poetry. It is precisely not poetry, but rather in a literal sense deception, language mis- 
use [...]” (“Zeit als Raum: Herders ‘Traum’ vom Nutzen und Nachteil des Mythos fiir das 
Leben,” in: Karl Menges (ed.), Literatur und Geschichte: Festschrift fiir Wulf Koepke zum 
70. Geburtstag (Amsterdam: 1998), 104). 

12 For a detailed discussion of Herder’s Sculpture essay see Jason Gaiger’s introduction to 
his translation (Sculpture. Some Observation on Shape and Form from Pygmalion’s Creative 
Dream [1778], ed. and trans. by Jason Gaiger (Chicago, London: 2002), 1-28); Wolfgang 
Proß’s commentary (HWP 2, 998-1002), as well as Jürgen Brummack’s commentary “Zur 
Struktur und Gehalt” (FHA 4, 1006-11). For a good summary of the emphasis on touch in 
Herder’s Sculpture essay, see Rachel Zuckert, “Sculpture and Touch: Herder’s Aesthetics 
of Sculpture,” The Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism 67,3 (Summer, 2009): 285-99; see 
also Liisa Steinby’s contribution in this volume. 
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beings. By discussing ancient art in historical terms, that is, presenting Greek 
art as the inimitable pinnacle of artistic expression, he calls for contempora- 
neity in the experience of art, not unlike his insistence that history requires 
a contemporary reading. This interpretation may not hold true for Herder’s 
earlier writings, including his historical approaches during the 1760s and 
17708, while he was working on the Sculpture essay and aesthetical questions. 
However, after Herder further focused his thoughts on a philosophy of history 
and after he abandoned the Ideas, he indeed came to advocate a similar kind 
of “Einfühlung” for both artistic and historical enquiries. As we will see below, 
this becomes apparent in the Adrastea, where he seeks to find a grounding for 
his sharp criticism of the eighteenth century and a more relativistic view of 
historical events and political figures. 

In the Sculpture essay, Herder describes the ideal experience of art. Just like 
the young child in the nursery, the observer of art “reaches out, grasping, lifting, 
weighing, touching, and measuring things with both hand and foot, thereby 
acquiring securely and confidently the most difficult but also the most primary 
and necessary concepts, such as body, shape, size, space, and distance”! What 
Herder describes here is a toddler's first grasp of the world. Later, the other 
senses contribute, confirming and refining the experience, but the experience 
is ultimately the same. It teaches children how an object feels to the touch, 
adults no longer need to physically touch an object seeing and observing it suf- 
fices; “we believe to feel where we only see’, writes Herder in an earlier version 
of the Sculpture essay.!* Statues are experienced by looking at them, but the 
observer's experience bears a resemblance to touch. The same kind of imagi- 
nary touch also applies to painting: “Nothing must be merely observed and 
treated as if it were a surface; it must be touched by the gentle fingers of our 
inner sense and by our harmonious feeling of sympathy, as if it came from the 
hands of the creator.”5 Herder intends to educate both observers of ancient 
and contemporary art, regardless of genre. The effectiveness of art depends on 
artistic skills and execution. Just as the perfect Greek statue comes to life when 
observed, a painting must compel the observer to touch in one’s imagination 
the objects and human beings depicted. In this way, beautiful art amounts 


13 Herder, Sculpture [1778], 37; HWP 2, 469. 

14 Herder, Plastik (1770); HWP 2, 410. This version, which is not included in Gaiger’s trans- 
lation, presents a much more radical critique of the Enlightenment’s emphasis of sight 
over the other senses; see Ulrike Zeuch, Umkehr der Sinneshierarchie: Herder und die 
Aufwertung des Tastsinns seit der frühen Neuzeit (Tübingen: 2000), here especially cf. 1.1 
(1-4) and vı1.4 (283-91). 

15 Herder, Sculpture [1778], 81, trans. slightly modified; HWP 2, 518. 
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therefore to truth, because it is possible to experience it in bodily form, as if it 
were real and could truly exist. 

Once the human being depicted by the statue becomes real to the observer, 
it reveals an understanding about one’s own feelings and, by extension, one’s 
own soul. We thus come to know the emotions set free by the experience of art. 
Consequently, the way we approach a statue and learn to experience art cor- 
responds to the aesthetic manner in which we should approach other human 
beings. In the Sculpture essay, Herder vividly describes this experience: 


Let us approach a statue as if enveloped in holy darkness, as if we shall 
discover there for the first time the simplest concept and the meaning of 
form, the richest, noblest, and most beautiful form of the human body. 
The greater the simplicity with which we commence this task, the more 
the mute image will speak to us. [...] The hand and fingers of our inner 
spirit must bring to life the sacred, energy-laden form that has come from 
the hands of the Creator [Bildner] and that is pervaded by his breath.!® 


From touching the human form of the statue in one’s own soul, one devel- 
ops an awareness of the imaginary shape of one’s own soul. In This Too a 
Philosophy, Herder describes this shape as the “whole nature of the soul, which 
rules through everything, which models all other inclinations and forces of the 
soul in accordance with itself”.!’ According to Herder, a body’s external shape 
reflects the internal bodily form of feelings and emotions. The observer seeks 
to grasp the inner perfection of the self. In the Adrastea, in partial agree- 
ment with Leibniz, Herder proceeds to ask, “who would repudiate a world of 
souls [...]?"8 Human beings are capable of feeling themselves into the other; 
the recognition and understanding of one’s own soul leads to an understand- 
ing of the other human being’s soul qua observation and imaginary touch of 
the other’s body: “The idea of a soul becomes in the first place only conceiv- 
able by means of the appearance of the physical form [of the body]’, explains 
Wolfgang Prof in his comments on the Sculpture essay.!9 This enables humans 
to grasp imaginarily not only perfection (beauty, moral goodness) in other 
humans, but also “a ravaged, ugly, or distorted form’, and “contorted figures” 
(ugliness, evil).2° 


16 Herder, Sculpture [1778], 65-6; HWP 2, 500. 

17 Johann Gottfried Herder, Philosophical Writings, trans. Michael Forster, 292; FHA 4, 33. Cf. 
Nigel De Souza’s contribution in this volume. 

18 FHA 10, 454. 

19 HWP 2,985. 

20 Herder, Sculpture [1778], 57 and 59, respectively; HWP 2, 491 and 493. 
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2.3 Imaginary Touch and Historical Writing 

In his later writings, Herder’s theory of sense and perception, combined with 
his approach to historical times suggests an emotional (sympathetic) under- 
standing of historical figures and events. The difference between aesthetic em- 
pathy (feeling oneself into art) and historical sympathy (opening oneself to the 
experience of another climate (geography), age, and history) lies in the qual- 
ity of knowledge gained through an aesthetic experience.?! More specifically, 
Herder aims towards a moral judgement of the past century, for which he uses 
Einfiihlung as a way of creating meaningful images of historical events and fig- 
ures. The practice of aesthetic experiences is preparatory for the observer of 
history, since historical sympathy is not immediate. By repeatedly feeling one- 
self into art, one expands the ability to better understand oneself and, by ex- 
tension, others. In the Adrastea, Herder compels readers of history to imagine 
past events in as real terms as their imagination will allow. By means of a vivid 
picture in which justice and truth summon historical figures, the spectator of 
history [Zuschauer der Geschichte] is able to touch them: 


Thus, both Adrastea goddesses, justice and truth, appear before this enor- 
mous image and animate the figures [of history]. Not figures; the god- 
desses rouse the dead from the graves, and measure, with their [yard] 
stick, lack of reason and intention, justice and injustice, with an ear- 
nest look into the human heart. The more earnestly they look, the more 
deeply the reader's with-feeling of morality [Mitgefühl der Sittlichkeit] is 
stirred [...].2? 


This fictional reconstruction of historical figures, awakened from their graves, 
presents an imagined scene for the reader of history conjuring events in one’s 
own imagination and using the sense of imaginary touch to subsequently 
experience the presence of past statesmen, kings, emperors, and rulers. 
Herder sees the demanding task of the historian as presenting these figures 
to us as if in a “dream’*3—as seemingly real living human beings. Only if 


21 Iam aware that this reading of Herder’s later approach to history contradicts other read- 
ings, including those of Niels Wildschut and Wolfgang Prof in this volume, and those of 
Sabine Gross and Marcus Bullock, who argue for a distinction between empathy and sym- 
pathy with respect to Herder’s use of “Einfühlung” (see Gross, Bullock, “Historiography, 
Theology and Erkenntnis: Empathy in Herder and Benjamin,’ in: Beate Allert (Hg.), 
J. G. Herder: From Cognition to Cultural Science/Von der Erkenntnis zur Kulturwissenschaft 
(Heidelberg: 2016), 159-81, 162). 

22 FHA1O, 41. 

23 +¥FHA1O, 41. 
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readers are able to encounter historical figures as true human beings imagi- 
narily will they be able to probe them seriously; not as an abstract thought 
experiment, but as if in a courtroom. Just as an observer imaginarily touch- 
es a work of art, a reader is able see into the hearts of historical figures; they 
sense the truth of what they see and hear, with the help of the goddesses 
Adrastea-Nemesis. 

However, feeling ourselves empathically into historical times and imagi- 
narily touching historical figures is only the beginning. As Bunge argues: 
“Empathy [Einfühlung] is the invitation to discover the multiplicity of a text.”?4 
In fact, Herder uses analogies to art and music to encourage his readers to see 
the complexity of multiple historical occurrences: 


The light beam refracts itself in a thousand colours and attaches [itself] 
to every object differently. All colours belong, however, to one light, the 
truth. The note promenades in many melodic hallways back and forth, 
and yet only one harmony is possible, on one scale of the occurrences of 
the world and the circumstances of things. That which rings dissonant 
now resolves itself in a different age.?? 


In order to understand historical events and political figures, readers must feel 
themselves into the many different layers that together constitute history, just 
as the observer of a statue (or a historical painting) has to touch all of its as- 
pects, viewpoints, layers, and the wealth of its details. The multifariousness 
of history must be reconstructed as a poetical narrative in order for it to be 
understood and judged. 

Herder’s evaluation of historical figures constitutes a clear rejection of 
(Kantian) rational morality, to which Herder referred as “cold understanding”.”® 
For him, philosophers are “cold” because of their “bare and cold systems”.2’ In 
contrast, Herder’s morality, his way of judging something as good or malicious, 


24 Bunge, “Johann Gottfried Herders Auslegung des Neuen Testaments,” 259. 

25 FHA10, 12-3. 

26 Cf. John H. Zammito, “Method’ versus ‘Manner’. Kant’s Critique of Herder’s Ideen in the 
Light of the Epoch of Science, 1790-1820,” Herder Yearbook 4 (1998): 1-25; Hans Adler, 
“Ästhetische und anästhetische Wissenschaft. Kants Herder-Kritik als Dokument mod- 
erner Paradigmenkonkurrenz,’ Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift für Literaturwissenschaft und 
Geistesgeschichte 68 (1994): 65-76; Hans Adler, “Herders Stil als Rezeptionsbarriere,” in: 
Tilman Borsche (ed.), Herder im Spiegel der Zeiten (Munich: 2006), 15-31; and most recent- 
ly Liisa Steinby, “Zur ‘Wissenschaftlichkeit’ von Herders Methode: Begriff, Bild, Analyse 
und Synthese,” Herder Yearbook 13 (2016): 103-28. 

27 See for example in Herder’s Abhandlung über den Ursprung der Sprache (FHA 1, 786), or cf. 
Herder, “James Beattie” (sws 5, 460). 
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is always based on and adapted to a specific context; moreover, the individual 
human being always must be considered as a middle being.?® Unlike Kant’s cat- 
egorical imperative, which judges the actions of an individual rational agent in 
an undifferentiated manner, based on how that individual wants to be treated 
in a universal sense, Herder’s approach calls for careful considerations of the 
specific situation, circumstances, and historical time. Precisely this point of 
view enables the observer to feel the beauty (truth) or ugliness (error, misgiv- 
ings, evils) of the soul of the historical being in question. Judgements may thus 
shift depending on the context. 

In “Über Bild, Dichtung und Fabel” (“On Image, Poetry and Fable”), Herder 
explains how poetic Einfühlung makes this complex undertaking possible: 


Our inner poetic sense is able to bind together the manifold features of 
the sensation so faithfully and accurately that in its artificial world we feel 
once more its whole living world, for it is precisely the minor details — 
which the frigid understanding might not have noticed and which even 
more frigid vulgar understanding omits as superfluous—that are the tru- 
est lineaments of the peculiar feeling and that precisely because of this 
truth, therefore, possess the most decided efficacy.?9 


For Herder, the intellectual capacity to imagine an event cannot merely be a 
rational activity. It has to be actualized: just as an individual experiences has to 
envision a historical event, the reader of history must also achieve an emotional 
state similar to that individual; this can only take place by means of arousing all 
the senses: 


Since in the nature of things none of our senses work for itself alone, [...] 
stirred by all manner of breezes and elements, so the vividness of the 
representation is due precisely to the diversity of that which we felt all at 
once when we took pleasure in an object.?0 


28 See Hans Dietrich Irmscher, Johann Gottfried Herder (Stuttgart: 2001), 129-31. I discuss 
Herder’s anthropology in detail with respect to the multiplicity of human experiences 
(see Johannes Schmidt, “Herder’s Religious Anthropology in His Later Writings,” in: 
Waldow, DeSouza, Philosophy and Anthropology, 185-202). 

29 Herder, “On Image, Poetry and Fable,’ in: Selected Writings on Aesthetics, ed. and trans. 
Gregory Moore (Princeton, Oxford: 2006), 357-82, 362 (trans. slightly altered); sws 15, 
523-68, 531. 

30 Herder, “On Image, Poetry and Fable,” 362; sws 15, 531. 
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2.4 Plurality and Herder’s Anti-dualism 

Recent studies on Herder’s position against colonialism, expansionism, and 
empire—his “profound anti-imperialism’?! as Sonia Sikka calls it—have 
shown a strong scholarly consensus. Yet, scholars struggle to explain obvious 
contradictions in Herder’s “intellectual and cultural as well as political”?? ap- 
proach to judging governments and rulers. His defence of national and cul- 
tural diversity as well as his historical understanding of varied developments 
of different people at different stages seem irreconcilable with common moral 
values and political principles: 


At the heart of Herder’s thought lies a set of apparently contradictory 
positions around language, history, humanity, and free will. I say that they 
are apparently contradictory, because they are intended to point towards 
a resolution that lies not in the matter itself, but in the methodology with 
which they can be analysed.?? 


In this context, John Noyes suggests that the “apparent” contradictions 
only occur when observing specific forms of imperialism or a distinct self 
actualization of government, but that Herder pursued a critique of imperial- 
ism with a specific awareness of the inherent internal inconsistency of any 
such universal critique. Noyes thus declares “that the anti-imperialist project 
itself, whenever it is framed as a problem of critique, of reason struggling with 
its own claims to universality, is subject to a series of inherent contradictions”.3* 
In my view, Herder overcomes—if not solves the problem—by means of aes- 
thetic description, which I would call an empathic-poetic reconstruction of 
the world that allows contradictions to remain without compromising in- 
sights into history and anthropology. Alternatively, as Noyes argues, “Herder 
understood the study of specific forms of human expression—the realm of 
aesthetics—as a way of working out the tensions between universalism and 
relativism”.3° 

Vicki Spencer explains Herder’s rejection of all either/or and one-or-all po- 
larities: “At the core of Herder’s understanding of the human condition is his 
radical anti-dualism’, whereas “the complexity and subtlety involved in his 


31 Sikka, Herder on Humanity and Cultural Difference, 259. 

32 Sikka, Herder on Humanity and Cultural Difference, 259. 

33 John K. Noyes, Aesthetics Against Imperialism (Toronto: 2015), 297. 
34 Noyes, Aesthetics Against Imperialism, 16. 

35 Noyes, Aesthetics Against Imperialism, 15. 
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anti-dualism has been overlooked”.3® Thus, disagreeing with Noyes, Spencer 
suggests that “many of the apparent tensions in his [Herder’s] thought do dis- 
sipate once his radical anti-dualism is appreciated”.?” I would take this a step 
further and propose that Herder did not even see a tension between the uni- 
versal and the particular. His approach always presupposed that universalism 
was multi-layered, thus spanning and including the particular; similarly, the 
particular was also always multi-layered. Herder’s philosophy of language illus- 
trates these claims.?* The particular, distinct languages of individuals always, 
to some measure, shape the broader, encompassing language of the family, the 
tribe, and eventually the national language of the larger political community in 
which they live. In turn, the national language affects the particular languages 
of its members. Linguistic variations within one nation-culture, as exemplified 
in the particularities of individual usage, are in no way contradictory to the dis- 
tinctiveness of that national language, even compared to others. Furthermore, 
as Herder clearly explains, national languages developed organically alongside 
one another, such that the universality of all languages is inherent in each indi- 
vidual language, and by extension in an individual speaker's particular usage.°9 
For Herder, this includes all linguistic expressions, written as well as spoken.*° 


36 Vicki A. Spencer, Herder’s Political Thought: A Study of Language, Culture, and Community 
(Toronto: 2011), 22 and 28, respectively. See also John H. Zammito, “Herder and Naturalism: 
The View of Wolfgang Proß Examined,’ in: Staffan Bengtsson, et al. (eds.), Herder and 
Religion. Contributions from the 2010 Conference of the International Herder Society at the 
University of Notre Dame, South Bend, Indiana (Heidelberg: 2016), 13-24, on either/or polari- 
ties especially 21-2. 

37 Spencer, Herder’s Political Thought, 21. A few studies exist besides Spencer’s (cf. Isaiah 
Berlin, “Herder and the Enlightenment,’ in: Earl R. Wasserman (ed.), Aspects of the 
Eighteenth Century (Baltimore: 1965), 47-104; Isaiah Berlin, Vico and Herder: Two Studies 
in the History of Ideas (London: 1980); and Charles Taylor, “The Importance of Herder,” in: 
Isaiah Berlin: A Celebration, ed. by Edna Margalit, Avishai Margalit (Chicago: 1991), 40-63). 
I would also add Michael Morton's valuable discussion of Herder’s “critical” or “epistemo- 
logical turn” (Michael Morton, The Critical Turn. Studies in Kant, Herder, Wittgenstein, and 
Contemporary Theory (Detroit: 1991); Michael Morton, “Verum est factum: Critical Realism 
and the Discourse of Autonomy,” The German Quarterly 64 (1991): 149-65), as well as Sikka’s 
aforementioned study on Herder’s “Enlightened Relativism’. 

38 On this point, see Yael Almog’s contribution in this volume and Martin Bollacher’s most 
recent discussion of the relationship of individualism and universalism with respect in 
Herder’s philosophy of history (Martin Bollacher, “Individualism and Universalism in 
Herder’s Conception of the Philosophy of History,” in: Waldow, DeSouza, Philosophy and 
Anthropology, 203-23). 

39 See the essay “Von den Lebensaltern einer Sprache” in Herder’s Uber die neuere deutsche 
Literatur. Erste Sammlung von Fragmenten (SWS 1, 151-5). 

40 For example Karl Menges, “[...] daß der Gedanke am Ausdruck klebe’: Vom Sprechen und 
Schreiben bei Herder,’ in: Martin Bollacher (ed.), Johann Gottfried Herder: Geschichte und 
Kultur (Würzburg 1994), 153-66, especially 154 and 164. 
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As Spencer remarks, we face an additional difficulty concerning Herder’s 
anti-dualism: 


The challenge [...] is to retain a sense of the distinctiveness of [Herder’s] 
thought without denying his links to the universalism associated with 
‘the Enlightenment. It is the far more challenging task of combining the 
universal with the particular without collapsing either into the other that 
constitutes his central preoccupation.*! 


Alternatively, in positive terms, Sikka explains: “The goal, for Herder, is to dis- 
solve the problem posed by dualism, of how interaction is possible between 
substances as radically unlike as mind and matter”; by asserting that he is al- 
ways “looking for a third term that would be a common source” for the “single 
alternative” solution.*? 

Dualistic notions are especially problematic when Herder considers indi- 
vidual human beings. Indeed, since the human being as the middle point is 
predominant in all of Herder’s thought, any investigation into the human con- 
dition must presuppose the multi-layered complexity of individuals. Likewise, 
Herder’s ideas on government must begin and end with an understanding of 
the individuality of all the nation’s subjects.*? When Herder rejected despo- 
tism or criticized tyrannical rulers, he did not do so because of a systematic 
political philosophy that may in the end only be understood in dualistic (ei- 
ther/or) terms.** Instead, he always considered the effect of governmental de- 
cisions, such as going to war, on the citizens in particular, as well as its general 
impact on the advancement of humanity (Humanität).*? Therefore, political 


41 Spencer, Herder’s Political Thought, 8. 

42 Sikka, Herder on Humanity and Cultural Difference, 227. One of Sikka’s examples here is 
Herder’s notion of Kraft. While “it is not at all clear what Herder himself means by Kraft 
or force, especially since he admits the concept is essentially indefinable”, it summarizes 
the idea that allows him to understand all of nature (and with it human beings) as being 
“active rather than inert and in this sense ‘alive’”. 

43 Cf. Irmscher, Johann Gottfried Herder, 129-31. 

44 Itis no accident that Herder uses the example of Nimrod as the model for tyrants (see 
Herder, Adrastea, FHA 10, 335 and 365; on Herder’s theory of tyranny, see Arnd Bohm, 
“Herder and Politics,’ in: Hans Adler, Wulf Koepke (eds.), A Companion to the Works of 
Johann Gottfried Herder (Rochester, NY: 2009), 277-304, 283). In the Adrastea generally, 
Herder unequivocally condemns all malicious forms of government, for example tyranny: 
“The completely fearless tyrant is a monstrosity. He who does not fear Nemesis, whom 
should he fear?” (Herder, Adrastea, FHA 10, 356). Because tyrannical rule frees itself from 
legal, religious, and moral laws, it disregards the advancement of humanity and causes 
suffering for individual citizens. 

45 In the current context, it is imperative to refer to Irmscher, Johann Gottfried Herder; 
Samson Knoll, “Herder’s Concept of Humanität,’ in: Wulf Koepke, Samson Knoll (eds.), 
Johann Gottfried Herder: Innovator Through the Ages (Bonn: 1982), 9-19; and Hans Adler, 
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systems must always be judged on a case-by-case basis, from the point of 
view of an individual. When Herder universally rejects certain forms of gov- 
ernment, such as despotism, he does so out of repeated considerations of 
distinct and separate cases of despotism. As each Greek statue must be ap- 
proached afresh, a judgement pertaining to all Greek statues is not automati- 
cally valid merely because an observer embraces the perfection of a single 
Greek statue. 


3 Christianity, Human Religion, and World Citizenship 


3.1 Herder’s Political Thought in His Writings on Religion 

As numerous scholars, like F. M. Barnard, Vicki Spencer, and Arnd Bohm, have 
already noted, Herder’s political thought does not present itself as a system- 
atic, well-organized, and coherent philosophy; rather, the political thought 
must be found embedded in his writings on history, cultures and nations, his 
ideas on education, as well as his religious writings. Bohm reminds us: “Due 
to [Herder’s] vocation as a theologian and Protestant clergyman, Herder was 
virtually precluded from [...] commenting frankly on public affairs [...].’46 


“u 


However, at the same time, “political’ issues such as the duties and rights of 


subjects and rulers, the nature of tyranny, the quest for international peace, 
and the protection of freedom of conscience were always examined by Herder 
within the framework of religion”*” Bohm points to a fundamental connection 
of “Herder’s politics and Christian history”, outlining the importance of Jesus’ 
teachings for Herder’s ideas on government and politics. In like manner, Wulf 
Koepke remarks that it may be necessary to distil Herder’s philosophy of reli- 
gion from all of his extensive writings: 


Herder’s ideas on religion allow insights into his ultimate concerns, 
which were motivating forces behind his philosophy of history, his theory 


“Herder’s Concept of Humanität, in: Adler, Koepke, A Companion to the Works of Johann 
Gottfried Herder, 93-116. All of these sources suggest further readings on Herder’s mul- 
tifaceted idea of humanity. In what follows, I will use humanity to refer exclusively to 
Herder’s concept of Humanität; whereas the designation human beings or humans is 
used as a synonym for humankind or the human race. 

46 Bohm, “Herder and Politics,” 277. See also William Carter, who specifically address- 
es Herder’s thoughts concerning freedom and political liberty in the Ideas (“Die 
Ketten [...] mit der Zeit lieben lernen’: Herder’s Reflections on Individual Freedom and 
Political Liberty in the Ideen zur Philosophie der Geschichte der Menschheit,’ Herder 
Yearbook 13 (2016): 63-83). 

47 Bohm, “Herder and Politics,’ 280. 
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of language, his anthropology, and aesthetics, even his pedagogical ideas. 
Thus it could be more profitable to proceed from his theology—if the 
term can be used—to his other concerns, instead of the other direction.*8 


I would like to take a different turn here. First, let us consider the following 
proposition from the Briefe zur Beförderung der Humanität (Letters for the 
Advancement of Humanity). In the 25th Letter, Herder proposes: “The purer 
a religion was, the more it was compelled to and determined to advance 
humanity.”* Compared to another, proximate statement in the same letter, it 
becomes clear that an exemplary government operates similarly to an ideal 
religion: “The better the state, the more appropriately and felicitously it nur- 
tured within it humanity; the more inhumane it is, the more unfortunate and 
malicious it will be in its conduct. This pervades all its members and associa- 
tions, from the cottage to the throne.”®° Here, Herder is not stating a tautology, 
but rather articulates one of his typical anti-dualistic dichotomies as a multi- 
layered statement. Herder pictures an ideal state that advances humanity, 
which becomes the yardstick for the goodness of a state. In contrast, in the 
second part of the quote, Herder alludes to an inhumane state that fails to 
fulfil its purpose and is more unfortunate (unglücklicher) and more malicious 
(ärger) in its actions. This not only describes the nation’s general advancement 
of the nation, but also its treatment of individual citizens; the general positive 
advancement of humanity in opposite to potential negative treatments of in- 
dividual citizens. 

It becomes clear that religion and government serve the same purpose, and 
that in Herder’s view, Christ’s teachings should be regarded as the example for 
the advancement of humanity: “The religion of Christ, which was represented 
by Himself, taught by Him and practiced by Him, was this humanity.”>! It is 
quite telling that here Herder does not use the term Christianity while accen- 
tuating this religion’s human origin: “Christ knew for himself no nobler name 
than when he called himself the son of man [Menschensohn], that is to say, a 
human being.”>? On this basis, we should recognize that Herder is not proposing 


48 Wulf Koepke, “Truth and Revelation. On Herder’s Theological Writings,” in: Wulf Koepke 
(ed.), Johann Gottfried Herder. Innovator Through the Ages (Bonn: 1982), 138-56, 153. 

49 Letters for the Advancement of Humanity, in: Herder, On World History: An Anthology, ed. 
by Hans Adler, Ernest A. Menze, trans. by Michael Palma (London, New York: 1996), 103 
(translation slightly modified), FHA 7, 130. 

50 Herder, Letters for the Advancement of Humanity, 103; FHA 7, 130. 

51 25th Letter for the Advancement of Humanity, in: Herder, Letters for the Advancement of 
Humanity, 103; FHA 7, 130. 

52 Herder, Letters for the Advancement of Humanity, 103; FHA 7, 130. 
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a theocracy, nor insisting that Christianity will be the future religion for all 
mankind.” Instead, he proposes a society of all thinking religious human be- 
ings. Herder envisages distinct national religions, all of which express the same 
desire for humanity and calls this human religion (Menschenreligion). Yet, 
Herder’s perception of this community remains elusive, as is his articulation, 
in similar terms, of religion for all human beings as an alternative to the orga- 
nized political state. In the following investigation of Herder’s philosophy of 
history, more accurately stated, a history of religions and Christianity, Herder’s 
ideas of a “society of all thinking human beings in all corners of the world’ will 
emerge.°* This is what Bohm refers to as a “Christian commonwealth on earth” 
similar in turn to Herder’s notion of “world citizenship” (Weltbiirgertum), 
a human rather than a political (governmental) construct.>® 


3.2 Herder’s History of Religions and Christianity 

Herder’s description of the early Hebrew people represents only one example 
of his “stages of life” analogy of a human being: “The Hebrews appeared very 
small when considered immediately following the Persians: small was their 
land, insignificant was the role they played on and outside of the scene of 
the world, in which they almost never were conquerors.”°6 In the Christlichen 
Schriften (Christian Writings), the analogy to childhood becomes even more 
explicit, describing the time of Moses as the “childhood of the peoples” and 
an “early time period”.°’ Herder correspondingly associates the last period of 
Judaism with decay, emphasizing the perseverance, obstinacy, and wilfulness 
of the Jewish people and their religious and scholastic leaders. In the Ideas, 
too, Herder calls attention to the many ills of this period, depicted as the de- 
terioration of a nation, or in Herder’s words, the “demise of the Jewish state’, 
resulting in the scattering of its people throughout the world.?® Along with this 


53 Elsewhere, I discussed his point, and to my knowledge there has been no serious discus- 
sion of Herder’s thoughts concerning the future of Christianity (cf. Schmidt, “Herder’s 
Religious Anthropology in His Later Writings,’ in: Waldow, DeSouza, Philosophy and 
Anthropology, 185-202). 

54 + FHA7,139. 

55 Bohm admits that this notion “will cause many who are interested in Herder’s politics and 
political thought to balk” (Bohm, “Herder and Politics,” 280). 

56 FHA 6, 483. Herder already develops his “stages of life” analogy in his Journal meiner Reise 
1769, FHA 9/2, 113-6 (cf. Irmscher, “Beobachtungen zur Funktion der Analogie im Denken 
Herders,” 64-97); see also “Von den Lebensaltern einer Sprache,” in: Herder, Ueber die 
neuere Deutsche Litteratur. Erste Sammlung von Fragmenten (SWS 1, 151-5). 

57 FHA g/1, 624; cf. generally also the first section in Herder’s Auch eine Philosophie der 
Geschichte zur Bildung der Menschheit (specifically see FHA 4, 20-ı and 41-2). 

58 FHA 6,487 and 90. 
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process, Herder recognizes the weakening of Jewish religion, for example due 
to the increased misreading and misuse of the Hebrew Bible or the abuse of 
power by religious leaders.°? Ultimately, the deterioration of religious institu- 
tions and practices in the Jewish state necessitated the emergence of a new 
religion, Christianity. In Herder’s “stages of life” analogy, the end of a time pe- 
riod and a state’s demise must necessarily lead to the beginning of a new, more 
developed period of human activity. In the Ideas and the Christian Writings, 
Herder connects the particular religious development of the Hebrew people 
with general historical developments of states and nations; from the earliest 
appearances of families and the formation of tribes to communities of a single 
people, and eventually to a nation ruled by religious leaders and kings®° and 
its subsequent decline. 

The decline of religion in the Jewish state—as Herder says, the “complete 
ruin of the nation’®!— thus gave way to Christianity. In the Ideas, Herder seems 
to interpret Jesus as almost a political figure: “Seventy years before the demise 
of the Jewish state, in it a human being was born, who caused, both in humans’ 
realm of thought as well as in their customs and conditions, an unexpected rev- 
olution, Jesus.”62 While Herder continues to discuss the development and ills 
of Christianity later in the Ideas, such as the emergence of papacies, he never 
concludes the history of mankind, nor that of Christianity.6? However, it seems 
valid to speculate how he would have continued. Since Herder uses the “stages 
of life” analogy for the decline of Judaism and the founding of Christianity, 
and proceeds to allude to the beginning of the middle ages as the decline of 
Christianity,®* it becomes highly questionable that Herder sees Christianity as 
the one unifying religion for all humanity. 

We should also keep in mind that in the Fifth Collection (1798), the last collec- 
tion of the Christian Writings, Herder increasingly avoids the term Christianity, 
replacing it with humanity. He differentiates between the historical actuality of 
the Christian religion and the ideal of religion as exemplified by the teachings 
of Jesus. Speaking about the current state of Christianity, about the “teaching 


59 Cf. FHA 6, 488. 

60 E.g. Moses and David, respectively; see FHA 6, 468. 

61 FHA 9/1, 630. 

62 FHA6,708. 

63 After two critical reviews of the Ideas by his former teacher Kant that effectively call the 
entire project into question, Herder abandons it. The Christian Writings continue to elab- 
orate historical aspects of the Ideas, just as the Letters for the Advancement of Humanity 
extend others. For a more detailed discussion of Kant’s review, its importance for Kant, 
and its consequences for Herder’s projects in the 1790s, see Zammito, “Method’ versus 
‘Manner’. 

64 See FHA 6, 483-92 and 710-1. 
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doctrines thatrendered Christ as amuch darker type than high priests, paschal 
lamb, tabernacle, red heifer, and black sheep have ever been”, Herder asks: 


Do you dare to call this kind of godless and immoral idea Christianity? In 
order to reach it, all of scripture had to be perverted and it had to become 
a capital offence everywhere, when anyone took a chance to view it natu- 
rally and interpret it [naturally].°° 


Instead, Herder ends the Christian Writings with a different concept, which he 
calls human religion (Menschenreligion): “What did Christ call himself? The 
son of man, i.e., a common, pure human being. Cleansed of dross, his religion 
can be called nothing other than the religion of pure human kindness, human 
religion.”®® Several times during the Fifth Collection, Herder deliberately uses 
this term, for example when he connects the origin of Judaism to the origin 
of Christianity; or when he refers to the time when Christianity had not yet 
become corrupted: “And this human religion could not be any other than 
the pure religion of the ancestors [of all human beings].’® Earlier he had re- 
marked, “[...] that which Christ called the ‘Kingdom of God’ emerged as human 
religion among the peoples”.68 

Nevertheless, Herder laments that Christianity had never reached the ideal 
of a “pure religion”. For Herder, Christianity is only a name, coined by the 
Greeks as a name for a sect.®9 While in its original conception, Christianity 
had contained the idea of universal humanity for all peoples and nations, it 
had never been able to fulfil this potential. Religious infighting and struggles 
for political power began too early: “People quarrel with each other, hit each 
other, make enemies of each other; the authorities intervene and issue decrees, 
political-theological dogmata”? The consequences were devastating: “New 
petty gods [Jupiters], bishops, emperors, popes, throw sulphurous rays of fire 
over the realm of Christendom that illuminate little but ignite, scare, destroy, 
and devastate so much more.””! Herder correlated these phenomena with the 
decline of Christianity and expected a new religious beginning that would em- 
brace all nations, using the term “human religion” to designate this future. 


65 FHAQ/1, 847. 

66 FHA 9/1, 856-7. 

67 FHAQ/1, 827. The context here makes clear that Herder sees Christianity as a liberation of 
religions from their tribal bindings. 

68 FHA 9/1, 740-1. 

69 FHA 9/1, 856. 

70  FHAg/1, 741. 

71 FHA 9/1, 741-2. 
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Further, I want to propose that Herder understands the notion of human 
religion as corresponding to world citizenship. Kant frequently evokes the no- 
tion of “citizen” (Bürger) and calls for a “moral society of world citizens”,”? a 
self-governing society submitted to reason alone,73 which would replace both 
the need for governments and churches. Herder, on the other hand, under- 
stands “world citizens” as human beings who are attuned to all times and peo- 
ples. When he criticizes ancient Greek historians, he articulates this point in 
the negative: 


As world citizens, who saw from one cloud of heaven all times and peo- 
ples, just like Jupiter on Mount Ida saw, with one godly gaze, the armies— 
gridded by night as they were choking each other—and the peaceful 
Ethiopians: as such all-seeing world citizens, who wrote for all times and 
peoples, and who every time felt themselves at least into the middle of 
the heart of the foreign people— —[the Greek historians] did not write 
as such [world citizens ].74 


Here, once again, we see Herder’s anthropological-sympathetic idea that mem- 
bership in such a society is gained by feeling oneself—as a human being—into 
all of humanity, for example by considering history from the perspective of an- 
other human being or feeling oneself into the very heart of a people. As a world 
citizen, the writer of history needs to take the point of view of an individual 
directly affected by the events in question. If such a writer addresses all human 
beings then “world citizen” cannot be a political category, but an attitude and 
a sympathetic ability of placing oneself “into the middle of the heart of the 
foreign people”. Likewise, the term historian does not denote a professional oc- 
cupation, even less so a political or governmental position (such as that of an 
official chronicler), but instead a state of mind. Herder wants to see all human 
beings transformed into world citizens (Weltbiirger); his idea of world citizen- 
ship includes churchgoers and national citizens alike, as well as government 
officials, religious leaders, and monarchs. 

Accordingly, we must consider Bohm’s discussion regarding “a Christian 
commonwealth on earth” alongside Herder’s idea of “the society of all thinking 
human beings in all corners of the world’.”> Both notions encompass Herder’s 


72 Kant, Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der bloßen Vernunft, KAA 6, 192 and 199-200. 

73 For example, in “Beantwortung der Frage: Was ist Aufklärung?”; Immanuel Kant describes 
military officers as soldiers—who have to obey—and at the same time act as thinking 
citizens (KAA 8, 36-7). 

74 SWS 2,114. 

75 FHA7,139. 
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concept of humanity and human religion. In the Letters for the Advancement 
of Humanity, he develops his perspective on world citizenship. This entails 
rejecting any notion of individual or institutional rule (political or religious), 
and proposes self-government by the “society of all thinking human beings in 
all corners of the world”. In other words, the concept of humanity determines 
the cultural-political mind-set of each nation. The idea is not revolution, but 
rather turning government officials, administrators, and rulers into thinking 
human beings, who are part of and inseparably connected to such a society. 
This would enable exchanges of ideas about governance through books: 


It seems to me poetry, philosophy, and history are three lights that illumi- 
nate [...] nations, sects, and generations; a sacred triangle! Poetry raises 
human beings above all [...] divisions and biases by means of a pleasant 
sensory proximity of things. Philosophy endows them with unchanging, 
enduring principles, [and] history will not refuse to give humans more 
precise maxims.’6 


Herder alludes to a utopian, all-encompassing world society that he believes 
has always existed; in the form of a dream, he speculates about the intercon- 
nectedness of the past, present, and future of this world society: 


Only the magical clime [Gegend] remained before my eye; I was awake 
and dreaming. What I saw was the present-day world and the future; 
I believed (this is how, in dreams, we mix things up with each other!) 
[I was able], with a physical-moral spirit, to deduce from the most imme- 
diate present of things the consequences thereof; or, rather not to deduce 
them, because in wakeful appearance, the present and future were but 
One. [...] The present is pregnant with the future; the fate of posterity 
lies in our hands, we inherited the thread, we weave and spin it further.”” 


We should not mistake these poetic musings as Herder’s prediction of the fu- 
ture, but regard them rather as a description of a state of humanity that al- 
ready exists, however invisibly, awaiting visible actualization in the future. The 
idealist Herder makes subtle allusions to an all-encompassing world society of 
humanity. For him, such insinuations are not mere enthusiastic phantasms, 
but informed reflections, fully grounded in historical thinking, presented as 


76 FHA7,140. 
77 +¥FHA7,8. 
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dreams, in the form of poetry or fiction.’® Such articulations allow Herder to 
move beyond trifling beliefs in progress and perfection. 

Although Herder refrains from specific predictions, preferring to leave these 
to the reader's imagination, he does articulate what he sees as truths concern- 
ing humanity’s future developments. Consequently, he instructs his readers to 
reflect on their own time, on important current and past events, ways of read- 
ing histories and historical documents, so that they may ultimately develop an 
understanding of the present and conceptualize an ideal of the future. 


4 Herder’s Extension of Lessing’s Ernst and Falk in the Letters for the 
Advancement of Humanity 


The philosophical difficulties in uniting the universal with the particular are 
vividly illustrated in Herder’s extension of Lessing’s argument from Ernst 
und Falk (Ernst and Falk: Dialogues for Freemasons) in the 26th Letter for the 
Advancement of Humanity. Herder presents the problem as follows: “Suppose 
the best constitution that could be imagined whatsoever has already been de- 
vised; suppose that all humans in the entire world accepted this best constitu- 
tion: do you not think that even then—from this best constitution—things 
must still spring which are greatly detrimental to human happiness [...]?””9 
Herder connects these questions with similar ones about the relativism of na- 
tional religions: How could one national religion be superior, or truer, to the 
national religion of a different nation? For Herder, any such notion of superi- 
ority betrays a lack of understanding of that which is particular. This has seri- 
ous consequences for his views on different governments and religions. Herder 
continues this reasoning: 


Now, it is then also true that the means that unite humans— in order to 
assure them of their fortune by this union—at the same moment sepa- 
rates them. Take a step further. Many of the smaller nations would expe- 
rience quite a different clime [Klima], hence quite different habits and 


78 Cf. Menges, “Zeit als Raum,” 97—10. 

79 FHA 7, 133. In this entire passage, Herder quotes from Ernst and Falk almost verbatim: 
“Then let us assume that the best constitution has been invented, and that everyone in 
the world lives under this constitution. Would everyone in the world therefore constitute 
only a single state?” (Ephraim Gotthold Lessing, Ernst and Falk: Dialogues for Freemasons, 
in: Lessing, Philosophical and Theological Writings, ed. H. B. Nisbet (Cambridge, England: 
2005), 184-216, 193; Lessing, Werke, ed. Helmut Göbel, vol. 8 (Munich: 1979), 462). 
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customs, hence quite different moral teachings, hence quite different 
religions?80 


The interlocutor immediately examines this assumption: 


At the most, it seems to me, just as you supposed, that all nations would 
have one constitution, that they all arguably could only have One reli- 
gion, too. Indeed, neither can I grasp how one constitution is possible 
without One religion.®! 


The answer that Herder provides here is quite typical of his anti-dualism. He is 
far from completely rejecting the idea of civil society: “What on earth do you 
want with this? To ruin civilian life for me? To make me wish that the thought 
of uniting themselves into nations would never have occurred to humans?”®? 
The solution is certainly not “a bad state or no state at all”. Instead of attempt- 
ing to find the single best constitution, humans must bond together in order 
to overcome natural deficiencies, adopt political systems appropriate to the 
specific needs of specific cultures, and formulate transnational ideas for the 
advancement of humanity. Herder’s proposal for a “society of all thinking 
human beings in all corners of the world” is amended by his insistence that this 
society already exists, although it is both visible and invisible; Herder calls it 
an “invisible church” (unsichtbare Kirche).8? This society “has been gathered, 
it is visible”, and “Gutenberg was its—how shall I put it?—-Master of the Chair 
[Meister vom Stuhl], or rather its first serving brother”.84 In the Letters for the 


80o FHA 7,134. 

81 FHA 7,135. Herder deliberately capitalizes “Einerlei Religion’ (One religion) to call atten- 
tion to the analogy. Here, Herder quotes Lessing verbatim (cf. Lessing, Ernst and Falk, 194; 
Lessing, Werke, 462-3). 

82 FHA7, 136. 

83 Cf. FHA 7, 137. 

84  ¥FHA7, 139. The notion of “invisible church’ also derives from Lessing (cf. Lessing, Ernst and 
Falk, 197; Lessing, Werke, 465). Here, both visible and Herder implies—seemingly differing 
with Lessing—that this society always already existed, and that it does not have to be cre- 
ated nor its members convened. This is an organic development, that includes the lifecycle 
(analogical to the life stages of a human being) as much as the transformation from an invis- 
ible to a visible society. The difference lies in the idea that the printing press has rendered 
this society visible: “I understand you well. Since the printing press sends its words and signs 
all over the world, you are convinced that there should never be secret words or signs again.” 
This “idealistic society” (idealistische Gesellschaft), rises above all divisions among nations, 
religions and social ranks. Herder’s choice of words is also interesting here, since “Meister 
von Stuhl” and “first serving brother” clearly alludes to officers and members of masonic 
lodges. It is unknown whether or not Gutenberg belonged to a masonic lodge. 
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Advancement of Humanity, Herder names others who hold membership in this 
society: “Homer, Plato, Xenophon, Tacitus, Marcus Aurelius, [Francis] Bacon, 
[Francois] Fenelon”.®° The printing press became the impetus (Antrieb) for all 
social and political activities advancing humanity: 


Would one grant this notion [humanity] all its strength; would one show 
its impact in its entire extent, and would one engrave it to the heart of 
oneself and others [legte sich und andern ans Herz], as indispensable, 
general, as one’s first duty to oneself and others: all biases of concern for 
the nation, innate religion, and the most misguided among all of them, 
the rank and class would—®® 


At this point the interlocutor, who is not yet convinced, finishes the sentence 
by turning it into an open question. “Disappear?” he asks.” The interlocu- 
tors suggest that individual interests of nations and the religion of its people 
cannot be understood in a dualistic either/or sense. By finishing each other’s 
sentences, the interaction between the two interlocutors suggests a harmoniz- 
ing view, as well as a universal expression of individual ideas, questions, and 
concerns. 

Simultaneously, Herder explores that which is universal in all societies. 
While the visible structure of a state, the visible culture of a nation, or the 
organically grown religion of a tribe or people may appear distinct, they are 
all united by an inherent and universal disposition towards humanity. This is 
made possible by the ability to feel oneself into another human being, habitu- 
ally and anew. One needs to make a further distinction between one’s own 
particular needs and a disposition towards universality through a sympathetic 
understanding of the other, indeed, of all others. If left alone, all human beings 
strive towards the betterment of the human race and an increase of happi- 
ness; seeking a better constitution or government becomes irrelevant. With 
Europe in mind, Herder ascertains that national literatures only appear to be 
different: books allow for the individual expression of a particular culture, but 
underneath there exists a universal culture shared by all. The multiplicity of 
literature is neither measurable nor can it be grasped. Nevertheless, an individ- 
ual book encompasses all books as well as the individual culture it represents. 
Thus, the printing press allows for the most diverse expressions of national cul- 
tures, while also providing a universal expression of humanity. The worldwide 


85 FHA 7, 139. 
86 FHA7,140. 
87 FHA7,140. 
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society of all thinking human beings communicates through books and letters, 
sensing the lives and happiness of others. 


5 Conclusion: Adraste«—Herder’s Critique of Government 


The beginning of Herder’s Adrastea sets the tone for the historical-political 
character of the journal. Here, Herder expressly condemns all types of gov- 
ernments that lead to wars, violence, or any other form of interference in 
the affairs of other nations: “Precisely because violent warfare nullifies all 
of justice, [and precisely] because it nullifies reason and common decency 
just like the welfare of all nations itself [the sentence is incomplete in the 
original—J. S.]. He who cannot prove his own right other than by rule of force, 
is unjust.”89 Evidently, when judging politicians, Herder has a nation’s rela- 
tive potential in mind. Louis xiv of France serves as an example of unfulfilled 
promise of greatness. Herder cites the reputation of the French Academy of 
Sciences (Académie royale des Sciences), which was founded by the French 
king. As distinct from any other academy in Europe, the Royal Academy had 
a particular potential, for it “tied so many famous names together” and attract- 
ed “inventors and scientists” from all nations, the “greatest astronomers and 
mathematicians; naturalists who explored everything; chemists who discov- 
ered a new creation’.9° Herder then exposes France’s golden age as an illusion 
and a façade; his admiration for the king’s cultural and scientific aspirations 
cannot bear up against his harsh condemnation of Louis xIv as a ruler, who 
“for half a century, terrified Europe with his voice, [...] and tore it partly to 
pieces with his weapons”.?! Günter Arnold affirms Herder’s precise analysis of 
the misdeeds of Louis xIVv, “his striving towards universal monarchy, his end- 
less and unjust wars, his immeasurable extravagance [...], and the persecution 
of the Huguenots”.?? All of these factors impinged upon France, eventually 
resulting in the deterioration of the absolutist society and creating explosive 
social and political tensions that catalysed the French Revolution. Contrasting 
the French King with the Russian Tsar Peter 1, Herder presents the latter as an 


88 Cf. for example “Entscheidet Krieg über Recht?” (FHA 10, 17); for an introduction to 
Herder’s Adrastea see Gerhard Sauder, “Die Darstellung von Aufklärung in Herders 
Adrastea und die Kritik Schillers und Goethes,” in: Andre Rudolph, Ernst Stöckmann 
(eds.), Aufklärung und Weimarer Klassik im Dialog (Tübingen: 2009), 169-85, 184. 

89  FHA1O, 19. 

90 FHA10, 43-4. 

91  FHA10, 29. 

92 FHA10, 976-7. 
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exemplary enlightened ruler; perhaps more fittingly, as a member of “the soci- 
ety of all thinking human beings in all corners of the world”: “Peter [the Great] 
was nothing other than a composed, wise, and working mind.”9? According 
to Herder, some events in Peter's life constituted the highest moments in all 
of history. Though Herder cringes at pondering the character and mistakes 
of Peter 1, who “on the surface” might be considered “cruel” and tyrannical, 
he still praises him, because such rulers cannot be judged on the basis of ac- 
tions during their lifetime: “[...] created for millennia, they must continue to 
have an effect for millennia before one recognizes the achievements of their 
aspirations”.?° Here, Herder’s judgement resonates with that of Lessing, in 
the words of the interlocutor Falk: “[...] the true deeds of the Freemasons 
are so great, and so far-reaching, that whole centuries may elapse before one 
can say ‘This was their doing!”?® Correspondingly, Herder can only see Peter 
I as “the creator, father, artist, and passionate enthusiast of his—incomplete 
empire”.97 

Herder considers Peter 1 as a citizen rather than a ruler and conqueror: 
“Besides laurels Peter certainly deserves the oak-wreath of the citizen's crown.”8 
In the 26th Letter for the Advancement of Humanity, Herder reminds his readers 
that any ruler must first and foremost be a citizen. Monarchs and politicians 
should not stand above society, “so that in every nation there exist men who 
[...] are not disgusted by civilian insignificance”.99 

By now, it should be clear that Herder’s Adrastea not only aims towards 
evoking a moral feeling in the reader. The journal also presents an epistemic, 
aesthetic, and ethical view of the bygone century. It is not just another phi- 
losophy of history, but a collection of essays that brings together a wide variety 
of thoughts and ideas concerning history, religion, art, poetry, and literature, 


93  FHA10, 409. 

94 FHA 10, 409. On the obvious contradiction regarding the brutal reforms of Peter I to ar- 
tificially free his country from barbarianism, see Günter Arnold's commentary to the 
Adrastea, ibid., 977. 

95 FHA10, 412. 

96 Lessing, Ernst and Falk, 184-216, 189; Lessing, Werke, 456-7. 

97 FHA 10, 413. Here, we should note in passing that the subsequent section reiterates Peter 
Ts accomplishments, including a critical discussion on religion in Russia in his time 
(FHA 10, 419); see also Reto Speck, “Johann Gottfried Herder and Enlightenment Political 
Thought: From the Reform of Russia to the Anthropology of Bildung,’ Modern Intellectual 
History 11,1 (2014): 31-58. 

98 FHA 10, 425. Accordingly, Herder refers to the Russian Tsar as “Peter Alexiewitz” or sim- 
ply as “Peter” but hardly ever as Peter the Great, Peter the First, or the Tsar of Russia 
(see ibid., 408). 

99 FHA 7,137. 
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while also commenting on government and politics. In this way, Adrastea differs 
from Herder’s historical writings such as This Too a Philosophy and the Ideas, and 
becomes more closely aligned with the Kritischen Walder (Critical Forests, 1769), 
Uber die neuere deutsche Literatur. Fragmente (Fragments on Recent German 
Literature, 1766-68), and the Zerstreuten Blätter (Scattered Leaves, 1785-87). The 
Adrastea raises the question of how to engage in historical enquiry and how to 
contemplate the beauty and truth (or ugliness) of historical depictions; how to 
judge the goodness and good deeds (or the evils and wrongs) of historical fig- 
ures. For this, the help of the goddess couple Nemesis-Adrastea is solicited, as a 
reminder that history must come alive in one’s own imagination. In this conjunc- 
ture, Herder’s political thought—as indiscriminate and fragmented as it may 
appear—reveals two critical demands. First, each individual people or nation 
must labour towards fulfilling its own potential and historical purpose. Second, 
under no circumstances should any activity of a single state or its ruler violate 
the development of individuals, whether they be subjects or citizens of other 
nations. Just as each nation needs to fulfil its potential, so must the individual 
human being as a world citizen strive towards humanity. 

“Humanity is the purpose of human-nature [der Mensch-Natur] and God 
placed [...] the fate of mankind into our own hands.”!00 It seems that Herder 
cannot but understand religion as a necessary vehicle for the realization of 
humanity’s full potential. His ideas on government appear to suggest similar 
demands. However, in the end it is the individual who holds the key to a univer- 
sal understanding of a society composed of individuals, because only at the in- 
dividual level can one reflect on oneself as well as on all of humanity. Therefore, 
reflections upon the deeds of other human beings become self-reflections. Kay 
Goodman has suggested that Herder views autobiographies (written reflec- 
tions on one’s own and others’ actions) morally and politically motivated. It is 
the general responsibility of all citizens to improve civil societies; once again, 
the individual must become a historian. Self-accountability should eventually 
lead to self-improvement: “As a rational being, every human being should be 
able to be accountable for themselves”! instructs Goodman in the words of 
Herder, following up with a quotation from the Adrastea: 


He who acts enlightens himself by this talking about oneself; he learns to 
scrutinize himself in a mirror as a stranger and to share |...]. Two persons 


100 FHA 6, 630. 

101 Kay Goodman, “Autobiographie und deutsche Nation. Goethe und Herder,’ in: Wolfgang 
Wittkowski (ed.), Goethe im Kontext: Kunst und Humanität, Naturwissenschaft und Politik 
von der Aufklärung bis zur Restauration. Ein Symposium (Tübingen: 1984), 260-79, 265. 
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become of himself: the One who acted and the One who now relates or 
describes his actions.!02 


Learning to see oneself in a mirror enables one to see oneself as the other; like- 
wise, seeing the other enables one to see oneself. This is the same process that 
Herder described in the Sculpture essay: empathy as a process of grasping art, 
and sympathy (“Mitgefühl”) as an effort to apprehend other human beings.!® 
Analogically to a stringed instrument that resonates with another instrument 
as it is being played, one human being is able to empathize with other human 
beings. Nevertheless, the understanding of another human being requires a 
prior understanding of one’s own heart. Only then can an individual, either as 
a politician or a citizen, understand his or her membership in all of human- 
kind. Thus, the ability to feel oneself into one’s own self and reciprocally into 
other human beings is the ultimate political goal for all. 

Herder refused to argue for or against a specific political system, nor did he 
insist on Christianity as the one future religion for all human beings. The best 
state is one in which individuals act in accordance with their world citizenship 
and their sympathetic disposition towards others, not as unfeeling monarchs 
or clergymen. In the final analysis, the question whether Herder anticipated a 
religious state or some kind of (secular) political structure becomes irrelevant. 
The moral feeling evoked by means of the poetic-imaginary reconstruction of 
human beings in the past and the circumstances in which they acted emerges 
forcefully. Yet, Herder’s approach is not only oriented towards history and the 
past, but must rather become instructive for the reader's judgement of his- 
tory, providing guidance for individuals as well as governments, regardless of 
current and future cultural, religious, or political circumstances. Over time, 
human beings will, organically and empathically, shape nations and religions 
that will in turn converge to promote the purpose and goal of humanity. 


102 FHA 10, 212. 
103 See for this also Clémence Couturier-Heinrich’s chapter in this volume. 
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KAPITEL 10 


Sympathie, Antipathie und Empathie in Herders 
Rigaer Predigten. Am Beispiel der Abschiedspredigt 
von 1769 


Kaspar Renner 


Einleitung 


Der vorliegende Beitrag diskutiert das Problem der Sympathie mit Blick auf 
Herders Predigten der Rigaer Jahre. Blickleitend ist dabei die Hypothese, dass 
Herder sein Sympathieverständnis zunächst auf den Feldern seiner prakti- 
schen Bildungsarbeit als Lehrer und Prediger in Riga entwickelt. Die Sympathie 
wird zum zentralen Konzept, um das Interaktionsverhältnis zwischen Redner 
und Publikum zu beschreiben: Den Fluchtpunkt bildet dabei ein pädagogi- 
sches Modell, das auf die Anregung zur Selbstbildung abstellt. Innerhalb dieses 
Bildungsprozesses weist Herder der Aktivierung der sinnlichen Wahrnehmung 
des Publikums eine besondere Bedeutung zu: Damit Bildung gelingen kann, 
müssen die Sinne des Rezipienten angesprochen werden, idealiter auf eine 
synästhetische Weise, die an Gesicht, Gehör und Gefühl gleichermaßen 
appelliert. Im Rahmen dieses ästhetischen Bildungsmodells ergeben sich inter- 
diskursive Beziehungen zwischen Herders homiletischen und pädagogischen 
Reflexionen der Rigaer Jahre und der ästhetischen Theoriebildung, insbeson- 
dere dem Vierten Kritischen Wäldchen. Besonders evident wird dies im Redner 
Gottes, der den Ausgangspunkt für Herders Predigttheorie und -praxis der 
Rigaer Jahre bildet: Hier beschreibt Herder die Sympathie zwischen Prediger 
und Gemeinde in seiner Lieblingsmetapher des Saitenspiels, wenn er betont, 
dass der geistliche Redner den “stille[n] Ton der Seele” seiner Zuhörer zu treffen 
und zu modulieren habe.! 

Aus dem Korpus von etwa siebzig Rigaer Predigten der Jahre 1765 bis 
1769, das derzeit editorisch und interpretatorisch neu erschlossen wird,? 


1 FHA 9/1 13. Vgl. zum akustischen Phänomen der Sympathie den Beitrag von Clémence 
Couturier-Heinrich in diesem Band. In der Forschung wurde bisher übersehen, dass die 
Reflexionen zur Wirkungsästhetik der Predigt, die Herder im Redner Gottes entwickelt, 
teilweise wörtlich mit der Ästhetik des Gehörs übereinstimmen, die im Vierten Kritischen 
Wäldchen skizziert wird. 

2 Vgl. zum Projekt der Neuedition von Herders Predigten der Königsberger und Rigaer Jahre 
die Homepage der Johann-Gottfried-Herder-Forschungsstelle des Max-Weber-Kollegs an 
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konzentriert sich der Beitrag auf eine paradigmatische Predigt der Rigaer Jahre, 
nämlich Herders Abschiedspredigt aus dem Jahr 1769. In der Lektüre dieser 
Predigt, die eine Apologie von Herders Predigttätigkeit der Rigaer Jahre ent- 
wickelt, werden sieben zentrale Aspekte von Herders Sympathieverständnis 
herausgearbeitet. Dabei wird die Sympathie zu Komplementärbegriffen wie 
der Empathie und Kontrastbegriffen wie der Antipathie in Beziehung gesetzt. 
Die Empathie erweist sich dabei als besonders aufschlussreiches Konzept, 
da Herder als Prediger, um die Reziprozität des angestrebten sympatheti- 
schen Bildungsprozesses herzustellen, immer wieder die Perspektive seines 
Gemeindepublikums einnimmt, sich in die Gefühls- und Gedankenwelt sei- 
ner Zuhörer hineinversetzt. Die Predigten der Rigaer Jahre können damit als 
ein privilegierter Entstehungskontext jener Techniken der Einfühlung gelten, 
die Herder in späteren Schriften begrifflich expliziert und konzeptualisiert.? 
Darüber hinaus macht der vorliegende Beitrag die rhetorische Unterscheidung 
von Ethos, Logos und Pathos fruchtbar, um Herders Modell der Predigt zu 
explizieren, das auf eine sympathetische Wechselwirkung von Prediger und 
Gemeinde abstellt. Blickleitend ist dabei der Gedanke, dass Herder die Affekte 
seines Publikums aktivieren und bilden will, ohne allzu starke, als patholo- 
gisch codierte Leidenschaften zu erregen, die mit klassischen Formen der 
Beredsamkeit assoziiert werden. 

Neben ihren rhetorischen Verfahren rücken dabei auch die theologischen, 
anthropologischen und soziologischen Voraussetzungen der Rigaer Predigten 
Herders in den Blick: Zentral ist dabei der Gesichtspunkt, dass Herder sei- 
ne Predigten als praktischen Beitrag zu einer Experimentalseelenkunde 
begreift, welche die Bedingungen und Möglichkeiten, aber auch die Grenzen 
der menschlichen Fähigkeit zu sinnlicher Erkenntnis, Gefühl und Mitgefühl 
eruiert. In der Rigaer Konstellation ergibt sich dabei ein enger Zusammenhang 
zwischen dem Projekt der Preisschrift Wie die Philosophie zum Besten des Volks 
allgemeiner und nützlicher werden kann und den angrenzenden homiletischen 
Reflexionen im Umfeld des Redner Gottes. In nuce ist hier bereits ein Wissen ange- 
legt, das Herder in seiner späteren Preisschrift Vom Erkennen und Empfinden 
der menschlichen Seele entfalten wird.* Schließlich werden medienpoetische 


der Universität Erfurt: https://www.uni-erfurt.de/max-weber-kolleg/forschungsgruppen-und 
-stellen/forschungsstellen/johann-gottfried-herder-forschungsstelle/projekte. 

3 Vgl. dazu den Beitrag von Liisa Steinby in diesem Band. Die Predigten sind ein interessanter 
Sonderfall für die Entwicklung einer Methode der Einfühlung, da sie keine Theorie im stren- 
gen Sinn exponieren, als vielmehr eine Praxeologie, also eine Reflexion über die gleichzeitig 
vollzogene Praxis des Predigens. 

4 Vgl. zur grundlegenden Bedeutung dieser Preisschrift für die Psychologie des jungen Herders 
sowie die spätere Palingenesie der dort angelegten Gedankenfiguren den Beitragvon Marion 
Heinz in diesem Band. 
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Implikationen der Rigaer Predigten mit Blick auf das Verhältnis von münd- 
licher Rede und Druckschriftlichkeit diskutiert: So stellt sich in Herders 
Abschiedspredigt die Frage, wie die Verfahren der Sympathielenkung, die 
zunächst an ein Interaktionsverhältnis unter Anwesenden geknüpft sind, 
nämlich an die mündliche Rede des Predigers vor seiner Gemeinde, unter den 
Bedingungen der druckschriftlichen Kommunikation reorganisiert werden 
müssen. Damit ist zugleich der Ansatzpunkt für eine literarische Hermeneutik 
markiert, die Herder, an die frühen Reflexionen im Über Thomas Abbts Schriften: 
der Torso von einem Denkmal anknüpfend, im Ausgang seiner Predigttheorie 
und -praxis der Rigaer Jahre entwickelt.? 


1 Apologie und Sympathie 


Die Abschiedspredigt, die Herder am 17. Mai 1769 an der Rigaer St. Gertrudkirche 
hielt, ist eine Apologie.® Herder verteidigt sein Predigtverständnis gegen Kritiker, 
bevor er die Stadt wenig später verlässt.” Die Einleitung der Predigt entwirft 
eine Szene des Gerichts, die im weiteren Verlauf rhetorisch ausgestaltet wird. 
So befragt sich Herder selbst “vor dem Richterstuhle der Gemeinde” über sei- 
ne vergangene Amtsführung.$ Als Ankläger und Verteidiger in Personalunion 
inszeniert Herder eine öffentliche “Prüfung” seines Predigergewissens: Herder 
legt seinem Publikum Rechenschaft darüber ab, wie er sein Predigtamt in 
Riga aufgefasst hat, ob und inwiefern er seine Wirkungsabsichten realisie- 
ren konnte, seit er 1765 am Dom seine Antrittspredigt als Candidat hielt und 
1767 zum Pastor Adjunctus an den vorstädtischen Gemeinden von Riga— 
der Jesuskirche und der St. Gertrudkirche—berufen wurde. Die Topik der 
Gerichtsrede wird dabei jedoch abgeschwächt oder wenigstens relativiert. 
So appelliert Herder an Gott, dass das Urteil der Gemeinde ebenso “unpar- 
teiisch” wie “menschlich” ausfallen möge.? Der Appell an die Menschlichkeit 
ist hier entscheidend: So erwartet Herder von seinem Gemeindepublikum 


5 Dieses Problem begegnet im Kontext von Herders Volksliedprojekt unter anderem Vorzeichen 
wieder, wenn sich die Frage stellt, wie im Medium der Schrift konservierter Gesang wieder 
verlebendigt werden könne. Vgl. dazu den Beitrag von Liina Lukas in diesem Band. 

6 Björn Hambsch, “.. ganz andre Beredsamkeit” Transformationen antiker und moderner 
Rhetorik bei Johann Gottfried Herder (Tübingen: 2007), 124. 

7 Kaspar Renner, “Herder als Prediger in Riga. Hauptteil: Die Rigaer Predigten (1765 bis 1769),” 
in: Raivis Bičevskis (Hg.), Vienotība un atšķirība: Johana Gotfrīda Herdera filozofija (Riga: 
2016), 29-30. 

FHA 9/1, 47. 
FHA 9/1, 47. 
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weniger ein rein objektives Gerichtsurteil als vielmehr menschlich-subjektive 
Anteilnahme. Dieser Gesichtspunkt wird schon eingangs hervorgehoben: 
“Ich darf es voraussetzen”, beginnt Herder seine Predigt, “und setze also auch 
einen kleinen Grad von Teilnehmung mit mir, eine kleine Teilnehmung mit 
meiner Veränderung und mit meinem Abschiede voraus.”!° Herder setzt also 
die Sympathie seines Publikums voraus, im Sinne intellektueller und affektiver 
Anteilnahme an seiner Wirksamkeit als Prediger, bevor er zu seiner Apologie 
anhebt. Dabei beruft er sich auf Erfahrungswerte, die er als Prediger in Riga 
gesammelt hat. Schon aus dem regelmäßigen und “aufmerksamen Besuche” 
seiner Predigten könne geschlossen werden, dass er seinem Publikum an den 
vorstädtischen Gemeinden und in der Stadt Riga “nicht ganz gleichgültig” 
gewesen sein könne; darüber hinaus seien ihm immer wieder “Äußerungen 
eines guten Zutrauens” entgegen gebracht worden." Dabei betont Herder, dass 
diese Sympathie auf Gegenseitigkeit beruhe. So argumentiert er im Schlussteil 
seiner Predigt, dass er die Stadt Riga zwar verlasse, ihr aber stets verbunden 
bleibe. Es sei nicht seine Absicht, sich von einem Ort, an dem ihm so viel 
“Liebe und Achtung” bekundet wurde, “gleichsam wegzustehlen”.!? Die geplan- 
te Reise weist Herder dabei gewissermaßen als sabbatical aus, er müsse die 
“Welt” besser kennen lernen und sich menschlich weiterentwickeln, um auch 
im geistlichen “Stande” mehr leisten zu können.!? Gerade im Einleitungs- und 
Schlussteil seiner Rigaer Abschiedspredigt präsentiert sich Herder mithin als 
geschickter Rhetoriker: Er appelliert immer wieder an die Sympathie seiner 
Gemeinde, um seiner Apologie mehr Überzeugungskraft zu verleihen. 


2 Logos und Sympathie 


Jenseits dieser unterschwelligen Sympathielenkung seines Publikums entwik- 
kelt Herder in seiner Abschiedspredigt einige grundsätzliche Reflexionen zum 
geistlichen Amt, die über den konkret-biographischen Anlass seines Aufbruchs 
von Riga hinausweisen. Das zentrale Argument seiner Apologie ist der Logos. 
Um sein Predigtverständnis zu explizieren und vor seiner Gemeinde zu recht- 
fertigen, rekurriert Herder auf das biblische Wort. Im Mittelpunkt der Exegese, 
die erim Hauptteil seiner Abschiedspredigt entwickelt, steht eine Perikope aus 
dem Jakobusbrief: “Nehmet das Wort mit Sanftmut’, heißt es dort, “das in euch 


10 = FHA 9/1, 45. 
11 ~=FHAQ/1, 46, bzw. 45. 
12 FHA 9/1, 64. 
13 FHA 9/1, 65. 
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gepflanzt ist und Kraft hat, eure Seelen selig zu machen.”!* Aus dieser kurzen 
Passage entwickelt Herder die Grundzüge seines Predigtverständnisses. Der 
biblische Logos gewinnt dabei eine dreifache Bedeutung. Zunächst eine theo- 
logische: So begreift es Herder als seine oberste Pflicht als Prediger, das göttli- 
che “Wort” in die Herzen seiner Gemeinde zu “pflanzen”, also das Evangelium 
zu verkündigen. Damit verbindet sich zweitens ein pädagogischer Auftrag: 
Durch die Verkündigung des göttlichen Worts soll die menschliche Seele “selig” 
gemacht, also zur Vollkommenheit gebildet werden.!? Dies impliziert drittens 
ein anthropologisches Erkenntnisinteresse: Wer die menschliche Seele bilden 
wolle, der müsse deren Struktur und Funktionsweise sehr genau kennen, “von 
ihren Schlupfwinkeln und offnen Seiten aus”. Dieses erfahrungsseelenkund- 
liche Forschungsprogramm bestimmt Herder als “das große Studium eines 
Predigers”!6 Am Leitfaden der Interpretation des biblischen Logos lässt sich 
mithin eine konzeptuelle Entwicklung von der Theologie zur Anthropologie 
nachvollziehen, wie sie schon in der Philosophieschrift von 1765 proklamiert 
wurde:!” Der Mensch rückt als privilegiertes Erkenntnissubjekt und -objekt, 
als Ausgangs- und Endpunkt des Wissens in den Mittelpunkt von Herders 
Rigaer Predigten.!® Diese Wende bildet die Prämisse für alle weiterführenden 
Reflexionen zur Sympathie, die Herder in seiner Abschiedspredigt entwickelt. 
Wenn Herder das Erkennen und Empfinden der menschlichen Seele, so der 
Titel der späteren Preisschrift, im Medium der Predigt erforscht, dann geraten 
gerade auch jene Gefühle in den Fokus, die dem Menschen eigen sind und 
die von allen Menschen geteilt werden können. Herders Wirkungsabsicht ist 
hier eine doppelte: Es gilt, die menschlichen Affekte zu erkennen und zugleich 
zu bilden. Seine Rigaer Predigten verstehen sich als Schule von Gefühl und 
Mitgefühl, die als entscheidendes Organ des moralischen Urteilsvermögens 
profiliert werden. Dabei betont Herder jedoch, dass das moralische Empfinden 
des Publikums, das es im Medium der Predigt zu bilden gilt, stets für den kon- 
tingenten Einbruch der menschlichen Triebnatur anfällig sei. So beschreibt es 
Herder als eine “kleine Unmöglichkeit”, diemenschliche Seele so zu bilden, ihre 
affektive Grunddisposition so zu bearbeiten, “dass sie keinen einzigen Trieb, 
keine einzige Leidenschaft über die Grenzen des Wahren und Guten erhöhe”.!9 


14 FHA 9/1, 48; vgl. Jak. 1:21; siehe auch Renner, “Herder als Prediger in Riga,” 30. 

15 FHA 9/2, 48. 

16 FHA 9/1, 50. 

17 FHAL134. 

18 Kaspar Renner, “Eine “Kopernikanische” Wende? Zur Bedeutung der Philosophieschrift 
für Herders ästhetische Bildungstheorie und -praxis der Rigaer Jahre,” Herder Jahrbuch 14 
(2018): 39-41. 

19 + FHAQ/1, 49. 
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Das heißt also, dass Abweichungen vom predigtgestützten Bildungsprogramm 
der Einübung des Publikums in moralisches Fühlen, Denken und Handeln 
programmiert seien. Die anthropologischen Studien, die Herder von seiner 
aktualisierenden Interpretation des biblischen Logos ausgehend entwickelt, 
machen also die Bedingungen der Möglichkeit, zugleich jedoch auch die 
Grenzen der menschlichen Sympathiefähigkeit sichtbar. 


3 Antipathie und Sympathie 


Gerade aufgrund der philosophisch-anthropologischen Fundierung des 
eigenen Predigtverständnisses war Herder in Riga viel Antipathie entge- 
gen geschlagen. Ihm wurde vorgeworfen, das Kerngeschäft der christlichen 
Verkündigung zu vernachlässigen, um die Kanzel zum Katheder für akade- 
mische Lehrvorträge umzugestalten. Diesen Vorwurf, der insbesondere von 
der lutherisch-orthodoxen Geistlichkeit in Riga erhoben wurde,?° gibt Herder 
in seiner Abschiedspredigt ausführlich wieder: Er sei für “einen Weltweisen 
in schwarzen Kleidern” gehalten worden, “der wohl nicht als Theolog predi- 
ge, sondern dessen Lehren ganz in ein ander Feld, auf das Katheder, oder in 
das Kabinett gelehrter Leute, nicht aber auf Vorstadt-Kanzeln gehörten”?! Um 
dieses Ressentiment zu widerlegen, entwickelt Herder sein Modell einer sym- 
pathetischen Kommunikation im Medium der Predigt weiter. Blickleitend ist 
dabei der topische Gegensatz von Gelehrsamkeit und Menschlichkeit, der in 
den Reden und Schriften der Rigaer Konstellation immer wieder aufgerufen 
wird.?? In seiner Abschiedspredigt betont Herder, dass das, was er “auf Kanzeln 
und Altären vorgetragen” habe, “nie etwas weniger, als Gelehrsamkeit”, son- 
dern “immer wichtige Menschliche Lehren und Angelegenheiten” gewesen sei- 
en.23 Das Konzept des Menschlichen, von dem Herders Bibelexegese ausgeht, 
gewinnt dabei eine doppelte Bedeutung. Zum einen bringt es die anthropolo- 
gisch begründete Totalitätsvorstellung zum Ausdruck, dass durch die Predigt 
im Idealfall “der ganze Mensch” angesprochen werden könne (nicht nur in 


20 Symptomatisch ist hier die Auseinandersetzung zwischen Herder und seinem 
Vorgesetzten an der Jesuskirche, Hauptpastor Johann George Bärnhoff, seit dem Januar 
1769. Zur ausführlichen Rekonstruktion dieser geistlich-gelehrten Kontroverse aus lokal- 
und sozialgeschichtlicher Perspektive siehe Renner, “Herder als Prediger in Riga,’ 25-8. 

21 FHAQ/1,52. 

22 Kaspar Renner, “Herder und der geistliche Stand. Neue Perspektiven für die germanistische 
Forschung,’ Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift für Literaturwissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte 89 
(2015): 214-7. 

23 FHA 9/1, 52-3. 
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seinen intellektuellen, sondern ebenso in seinen affektiven Vermögen),?* ande- 
rerseits verweist er auf das soziologisch beschreibbare Integrationsprojekt, 
dass ein Prediger für “die ganze Gesellschaft” sprechen solle (nicht nur für die 
gebildeten, sondern auch für die ungebildeten Stände).?? “Menschlichkeit in 
diesem großen Umfange’, so pointiert Herder diesen Grundgedanken, “das 
war jederzeit das große Thema meiner Predigten, meines Unterrichts, meiner 
Ermahnungen.”?6 Dabei betont Herder, der apologetischen Tendenz seiner 
Abschiedspredigt folgend, dass er dieses Programm einer standeiibergreifen- 
den Bildung zur Humanität im Medium der Predigt tatsächlich realisiert habe. 
Der Ausgangsbefund, dass Herder sich der Sympathie seines Publikums gewiss 
sein könne, wird dabei mit einigen empirischen Beobachtungen zur Soziologie 
des eigenen Gemeindepublikums fundiert. So verweist Herder auf “eine gro- 
ße gute Anzahl von Personen beiderlei Geschlechts, Standes und Alters”, die 
sich “gern und oft und willig” zu seinen Predigten “eingefunden” und diese mit 
großer Aufmerksamkeit und intellektueller wie affektiver Anteilnahme rezi- 
piert habe.?7 Durch den Rekurs auf die breite Zustimmung des Volks sollen die 
geistlichen Kritiker von Herders Religionsverständnis widerlegt werden. Die 
Sympathie des Volks, so Herders Argument, sei immer schon auf seiner Seite. 
Verdeckt wird dadurch freilich, dass Herder als Prediger in Riga faktisch schon 
allein deshalb nicht das ganze Volk erreichen konnte, weil er nur in deutscher, 
nicht aber in lettischer Sprache predigte.?® 


4 Ethos und Sympathie 


Herders Programm einer Bildung zur Humanität im Medium der Predigt, wie 
es später im Reisejournal entfaltet wird,?? verweist auf ein spezifisches Ethos. 
So verpflichtet sich Herder in der Abschiedspredigt darauf, ein “würdiger 


24 Thomas Zippert, Bildung durch Offenbarung. Das Offenbarungsverständnis des jun- 
gen Herder als Grundmotiv seines theologisch-philosophisch-literarischen Lebenswerks 
(Marburg: 1994), 12-7. 

25 Wilhelm Ludwig Federlin, Kirchliche Volksbildung und Bürgerliche Gesellschaft. Studien zu 
Thomas Abbt, Alexander Gottlieb Baumgarten, Johann David Heilmann, Johann Gottfried 
Herder, Johann Georg Müller und Johannes von Müller (Frankfurt a.M.: 1993), 16-7. 

26 = FHAQ/1, 52. 

27 + FHAQ/1, 61. 

28 Renner, “Herder als Prediger in Riga,’ 15-6; Kaspar Renner, “Herder in Riga. 1764-69. 
Quellen zur Wirkungsgeschichte, in Zeitschrift für Germanistik N. F. 26,1 (2016): 
118-33, 122. 

29 Renner, “Herder und der geistliche Stand,” 214-6. 
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Lehrer der Menschheit” zu sein.?® In dieser Formel wird die gleichermaßen 
pädagogische wie anthropologische Fundierung von Herders Verständnis des 
Predigtamts deutlich: Der Prediger verpflichtet sich darauf, seine Gemeinde 
zur Humanität zu bilden. Dieser Funktionsbestimmung des geistlichen Amts 
korrespondiert die Vorstellung einer bestimmten Persona, die der Prediger zu 
verkörpern habe. Schon in seiner Antrittspredigt als Pastor Adjunctus von 1767 
hatte Herder den Prediger auf ein Ethos der Aufrichtigkeit verpflichtet: Der 
Prediger müsse auch im Leben praktizieren, was er von der Kanzel predige.*! In 
der Abschiedspredigt verteidigt sich Herder gegen eine doppelte Anfechtung 
dieses Selbstverständnisses. Herder wurde als Freigeist und Schöngeist glei- 
chermafen attackiert. So war er in Riga nicht nur mit dem Vorwurf konfrontiert 
worden, einen allzu akademischen Habitus zu pflegen, sondern stand auch im 
Verdacht, seine Predigten vor allem nach ästhetischen Kriterien zu organi- 
sieren. Beide Kritikpunkte weisen auf die lutherisch-orthodoxe Geistlichkeit 
zurück. “Die denken wenigstens etwas klein von mir”, so verteidigt sich Herder 
gegen den zweiten Punkt, “die meine Predigten für ein Geklingel von schönen 
Worten nach Beifall der Beredsamkeit, für eine Kette von Gleichnissen, Bildern 
und Anspielungen, um eine halbe Stunde zu divertieren, um ein Prediger von 
Geschmack zu heißen, gehalten haben.”?? Von einem solchen ästhetizistischen 
Predigtverständnis, durch das nur kurzfristige und oberflächliche Effekte auf 
das Publikum erzielt werden könnten, grenzt sich Herder deutlich ab. “Was 
kann mein Gott ihm doch wohl das vor ein Lob sein, wenn ein gähnen- 
der Zuhörer sich aus der Kirchtüre drängt und ausruft: das war eine schöne 
Predigt! oder was kann seinem Zwecke hinderlicher sein, als wenn man die 
heilige Stunde, da man ihn hört, zu einem Divertissement seiner Gedanken 
macht.’33 Demgegenüber verpflichtet sich Herder auf eine Predigtweise, die 
zu einer ebenso dauerhaften wie tiefgreifenden Bildung des Publikums zur 
Humanität beiträgt: “Nichts in der Welt habe ich mehr verwünscht, als einen 
solchen kleinen Zweck zu hören, bei dem alle wahre Besserung Menschlicher 
Seelen verschwindet.”®* In kaum zu übertreffender Deutlichkeit formuliert 
Herder in der Abschiedspredigt also sein Ethos als Prediger der Humanität. 


30 FHA 9/1, 52; vgl. Zippert, Bildung durch Offenbarung, 166. 

31 SWS 31, 34-5; vgl. Hambsch, Ganz andre Beredsamkeit, 122-3; Renner, “Herder als Prediger 
in Riga,” 15-6. 

32 _FHA9/1,54. 

33 FHA 9/1, 54; vgl. Renner, “Herder als Prediger in Riga,’ 34-6. 

34 FHA 9/1, 54. 
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5 Empathie und Sympathie 


Zentral für das Projekt der ständeübergreifenden Bildung, wie Herder es mit 
seinen Rigaer Predigten verfolgt, sind spezifische Programme der Einfühlung 
in die Gemeinde. Dieser Aspekt ist in der Abschiedspredigt besonders dif- 
ferenziert ausgearbeitet. Herder entwickelt ein Modell der Empathie als 
sich-Hineinversetzen und sich-Hineinfühlen des Predigers in die je individu- 
elle Gefühls- und Gedankenwelten seiner Gemeindemitglieder.*> Der Prediger 
erscheint dabei als Virtuose der Einfühlung. In seiner Abschiedspredigt 
beschreibt Herder diese Verfahren der Empathie sehr ausführlich im 
Rückblick: “Daher <kams,> daß ich mich so gern in die Person Andrer ver- 
setzt, und in einzelne Temperamente eingelassen”, führt Herder aus. Betont 
wird dabei zunächst die Individualität der Gefühls- und Gedankenwelt eines 
jeden einzelnen Menschen: “denn einmal handelt doch jeder Mensch nach 
solch persönlicher und ihm eigner Denkart”.?% Diese müsse der Prediger 
nachvollziehend, sich-hineinversetzend und sich-hineinfühlend verstehen, 
um seinen Zuhörer in dessen Motivations- und Handlungsstruktur ange- 
messen adressieren zu können: “er muß sich also selbst sehen, stark und 
lebhaft geschildert sehen, Beweggründe aus seinem Herzen und nach der 
Wendung seiner Seele hören: oder man predigt tauben Ohren”.3” In Herders 
Abschiedspredigt ist mithin in nuce eine Hermeneutik vorgebildet, die auf 
Empathie, das sich-Hineinversetzen und -Hineinfühlen in das menschliche 
Gegenüber beruht. Diese Hermeneutik der Einfühlung, die im Torso von einem 
Denkmal mit Blick auf das Verständnis literarischer Quellen konzeptualisiert 
wurde,?® bildet zugleich die primordiale Voraussetzung für die rhetorische 
Praxis des Predigers, die sich um die Zentralbegriffe von Logos, Ethos und 
Pathos organisiert. Die Empathie erweist sich dabei zugleich als konsequen- 
te Weiterentwicklung einer besondere rhetorischen Strategie, nämlich der 
Akkomodation des Redners an die Sprach- und Lebenswelt seines Publikums. 
Schon im Torso von einem Denkmal war es als eine zentrale Kompetenz des 
Predigers angesprochen worden, sich auf ganz unterschiedliche Sphären des 
bürgerlichen Lebens einlassen zu können, auf den öffentlichen ebenso wie 
auf den privaten Bereich mit seiner jeweiligen Denk- und Handlungslogik.?? 
Dieser Gesichtspunkt wird auch mit Blick auf das empathetische Vermögen 


35 Renner, “Herder als Prediger in Riga,” 32. 

36 FHAL53. 

37 FHA 9/1, 54. 

38 Vgl. FHA 2, 569. 

39 FHA 2, 584; vgl. Hambsch, Ganz andre Beredsamkeit, 95-101; Renner, “Eine ‘Kopernikani- 
sche’ Wende?”, 55-6. 
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des Predigers betont, den individuellen Standpunkt seiner Zuhörer zu bezie- 
hen, indem er sich imaginativ in deren Gedanken- und Gefühlswelt hineinver- 
setzt: “Daher kams”, blickt Herder in seiner Abschiedspredigt zurück, “daß ich 
mich so oft, um meinem Vortrag die gehörige Nutzbarkeit und Anwendung 
zu geben, in das Einzelne von Menschlichen Pflichten, in den Beruf dieses 
und jenes Standes, in die Fehler dieses und jenes Lebensalters, in die Sache 
dieser und jener Bestimmung einließ.’*° Entscheidend ist dabei die Fähigkeit 
des Predigers, sich auf die je spezifische Mentalität ganz unterschiedlicher 
Standes-, Alters- und Berufsgruppen einlassen zu können, sich in diese hin- 
einzufühlen und auf ihre Transformation im Sinne des übergreifenden, auf 
Humanität gerichteten Bildungsprogramms hinzuwirken. Durch die Empathie 
in einzelne gesellschaftliche Handlungssphären soll schließlich ein die stän- 
dische Ordnung überschreitendes sympathetisches Band zwischen Prediger 
und Gemeinde gestiftet werden, das im Idealfall alle Menschen miteinander 
verbindet. 


6 Pathos und Sympathie 


Das Ethos von Herders Predigtpraxis istes, das Publikum aufeine ganzheitliche, 
Verstand wie Gefühl ansprechende Art und Weise zu bilden. Durch Verfahren 
der Empathie kann der Prediger sich in sein Publikum hineinversetzen, um 
dessen Gefühls- und Gedankenwelt angemessen zu verstehen. In der Predigt 
rekurriert er auf den biblischen Logos, der aktualisierend in die gegenwärtige 
Lebens- und Sprachwelt des Publikums übertragen werden soll. Mit Blick auf 
die Verkündigung des biblischen Worts, durch welche die Gemeinde gleicher- 
maßen intellektuell wie affektiv gebildet werden soll, diskutiert Herder aus- 
führlich die Frage des Pathos. Es geht dabei um das Problem, wie die Gefühle 
des Publikums angesprochen, aktiviert und für Bildungszwecke kanalisiert 
werden können, ohne in unkontrollierbare Leidenschaft umzuschlagen. In die- 
ser Hinsicht wird das Pathos des Redners in der Abschiedspredigt sehr deutlich 
von einer pathologischen Wirkung auf das Publikum abgegrenzt, die es unbe- 
dingt zu vermeiden gilt.* Hier knüpft Herder an Reflexionen an, die schon in 
früheren Predigten der Rigaer Jahre entwickelt wurden, insbesondere in seiner 
Antrittspredigt als Pastor Adjunctus von 1767. “Nie habe ich also auch große 
Leidenschaften zu erwecken gesucht”, stellt Herder rückblickend in seiner 
Abschiedspredigt klar, “mit einer kleinen Anstrengung meiner Stimme, zumal 


40 FHA9/1,53. 
41 Hambsch, Ganz andre Beredsamkeit, 98-101. 
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in dieser Kirche, mit heftigen Ausrufungen, wohl gar miterpreßten Tränen wäre 
dies endlich wohl möglich gewesen.”*? Auf durchaus polemische Art und Weise 
wird der Prediger hier vom Schauspieler abgegrenzt, eine Unterscheidung auf- 
nehmend, die schon im Redner Gottes von 1765 angedeutet wird.*? Durch eine 
Predigt solle kein Theatereffekt erzielt werden, durch eine Sinn und Verstand 
überwältigende Beredsamkeit. Dies folgt aus der schon in der Philosophieschrift 
angedeuteten Erkenntnis, dass die Affekte des Publikums behutsam bearbei- 
tet werden müssten, um dieses moralisch bilden zu können.** Allzu starke 
Affekte seien kontraproduktiv für das moralische Bildungsprogramm, wie 
Herder es im Medium der Predigt verfolgt: “Aber ich weiß”, betont Herder die- 
sen Gesichtspunkt, “daß die wahre Besserung, nie in einer wilderregten Seele, 
nie im Taumel von Empfindungen gewürkt wird”.*5 Demgegenüber entwickelt 
Herder, die Reflexionen des Redner Gottes fortführend, ein Pathos-Programm, 
das auf die Modulation leiser Töne und sanfter Gefühle abstellt: “Und daher 
m. Z’, beschreibt Herder seine Wirkungsabsicht wieder im apologetischen 
Rückblick, “war das mein liebster Vortrag, für eine Menschliche stille heitre 
Seele zu predigen, meine Zuhörer in sanftes Nachdenken, in einen heiligen 
Trieb von Gedanken Überlegungen Entschlüssen zu bringen.” Damit knüpft 
Herder an das Programm der moralischen Bildung an, wie es bereits in der 
Philosophieschrift von 1765 skizziert und im Redner Gottes von 1767 sowie den 
daran anknüpfenden homiletischen Reflexionen wie dem Fragment zur Ganz 
andren Beredsamkeit expliziert wurde,*” um es in der Abschiedspredigt mit 
Blick auf die Frage des Pathos zuzuspitzen. Primäres Ziel des Predigers ist es 
dabei, einen Bewirkungsmodus zu entwickeln, der die Gemeinde zum mora- 
lischen Fühlen, Denken und Handeln motiviert. Wie schon im Redner Gottes 
setzt Herder dabei auf die Fähigkeit des Publikums zur sinnlichen Erkenntnis.*® 
Es sollen keine abstrakten moralischen Lehrsätze vermittelt werden, vielmehr 
müsse das Publikum “Geschmack an der Wahrheit” entwickeln.*9 Im Redner 
Gottes wird der Ästhetik des Gehörs dabei eine zentrale Bedeutung zugewie- 
sen, es ergeben sich hier direkte Beziehungen zwischen Herders Homiletik und 


42 FHA9Q/1,55. 

43 FHA 9/1, 10; vgl. Hambsch, Ganz andre Beredsamkeit, 92-3; Kaspar Renner, “Herder als 
Prediger in Riga. Exkurs: Der Redner Gottes (1765),” in: Raivis Bičevskis (Hg.), Vienotība un 
atskiriba: Johana Gotfrida Herdera filozofija (Riga: 2016), 6-7. 

44 FHA1, 127-9. 

45  FHA1,55. 

46 FHA 9/1, 55. 

47 FHA 9/1, 14-6; vgl. Renner, “Eine “Kopernikanische” Wende?”, 45-50; Renner, “Der Redner 
Gottes,” 15-7. 

48 FHA 9/1, 14-6. 

49 FHA 9/1, 55. 
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den ästhetischen Reflexionen insbesondere des Vierten Kritischen Waldchens.°° 
Das Gehör wird dabei als privilegiertes Organ konzeptualisiert, das zwischen 
sinnlicher Wahrnehmung einerseits, Sinn- und Gefühlsbildung andererseits 
vermitteln könne. Verwiesen ist damit auf den engen Zusammenhang von 
ethischen und ästhetischen Problemstellungen in Herders predigtgestütz- 
ter Moralphilosophie. Um die Aufmerksamkeit des Publikums zu gewinnen, 
welche die entscheidende Ressource des moralischen Bildungsprozesses dar- 
stellt, gilt es dabei die Extreme zu vermeiden: “ich weiß, daß die Andacht, so 
bald sie übertäubend und so ansteckend wird, wie das Gähnen, oder wie der 
Elektrische Funke, so bald vorübergeht, als sie kann, und man die Kirchenluft 
ändert”! Die Topik des Schlafens, Gähnens und Wachens, die Herder bereits 
im Redner Gottes aufruft,?? verdeutlicht dabei den Grundgedanken, dass alles 
Pathos vergebens sei, wenn das Publikum nicht dazu anregt werde, sich am 
Mit-Denken, Mit-Fühlen und Mit-Handeln zu beteiligen. 


7 Memoria und Sympathie 


Zentral fiir Herders Predigtverständnis der RigaerJahre ist also das Konzept, dass 
zu einer gelingenden Predigt gleichermaßen Prediger wie Gemeindepublikum 
beitragen miissen. Damit die Predigt ihren besonderen Bildungswert entfalten 
könne, sei die Mitwirkung des Publikums unverzichtbar. Diesen Grundsatz 
skizziert Herder schon im Redner Gottes.°? In der Abschiedspredigt wird dies 
weiterentwickelt. So fordert Herder einerseits vom Prediger ein, dass dieser 
sich in sein Publikum einfühle, die biblische Sprache an dessen Sprach- und 
Lebenswelt akkomodiere und Verstand und Gefühl seiner Gemeinde gleicher- 
maßen anspreche. Andererseits ergeht der Appell an das Publikum, der Predigt 
mit ungeteilter Aufmerksamkeit zu folgen. Der zentrale Satz der Bibelexegese, 
von dem Herders Abschiedspredigt ausgeht, wird entsprechend in doppelter 
Hinsicht interpretiert: Der Prediger soll das göttliche Wort in das Herz seiner 
Gemeinde pflanzen. Dies könne jedoch nur gelingen, wenn die Gemeinde 
dieses Wort entsprechend aufnehme und verinnerliche. So formuliert Herder 
einen doppelten Appell an Prediger und Gemeinde: “Wir wollen uns nicht dar- 
an gewöhnen”, lautet dieser Aufruf, “eine Predigt nach ihrer Disposition nach 


50 Vgl. FHA 2, 355; und weiterführend Renner, “Der Redner Gottes,’ 13-4. 

51 FHA1,55. 

52 FHA 9/1, 9; vgl. Renner, “Der Redner Gottes,’ 4. 

53 FHA 9/2, 10-2; vgl. Federlin, Kirchliche Volksbildung, 5-10; Zippert, Bildung durch 
Offenbarung, 97-9; Hambsch, Ganz andre Beredsamkeit, 94-5; Renner, “Der Redner 
Gottes,” 10-2. 
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dem Gedächtnisse hersagen zu können, sondern wir wollen sie mit ganzem 
offnem Herzen hören, wir wollen uns den redlichen Eindrücken derselben 
überlassen und sie auf den Grund unsrer Seele einpflanzen: so werden sie blei- 
ben, sie werden Früchte tragen.”>+ Zentral ist dabei das Konzept der Memoria, 
und zwar nicht nur, der klassischen Ordnung der Rhetorik gemäß, auf Seiten 
des Redners, sondern auch auf Seiten des Publikums: Indem die Gemeinde 
das Wort der Predigt verinnerlicht, also mit Geist und Herz gleichermaßen 
aufnimmt, kann es dieses erinnern und im Gedächtnis bewahren.” Auf diese 
Weise soll das Wort, das der Prediger pflanzt, auch in Zukunft seine Wirkung 
entfalten. Aufgerufen sind damit nicht nur die vermögenspsychologische 
Frage nach dem Verhältnis von Gefühl, Verstand und Gedächtnis, sondern 
auch das medienphilologische Problem der Beziehung von Mündlichkeit und 
Schriftlichkeit. Dieses Problem diskutiert Herder in seiner Abschiedspredigt 
ausführlich: “Ich bin verschiedentlich von meinen Zuhörern ersucht worden, 
Predigten ihnen im Druck zu liefern”, leitet Herder diese Diskussion ein, “ich 
habe es verbeten nicht aus Furcht, <nicht> aus falscher Bescheidenheit, son- 
dern aus Grundsatz.” Dieser Grundsatz wird wie folgt expliziert: “Predigten 
müssen gehalten sein sie müssen lebendig gefaßt, sie müssen im Herzen 
und nicht auf dem Papier bleiben, sie müssen ewigen Eindruck nachlassen.”°® 
Herder argumentiert also, dass die von ihm skizzierte Wirkungspoetik mit 
Blick auf die Produktion ebenso wie in Bezug auf die Rezeption nur unter 
den Bedingungen einer Mündlichkeit funktionieren kann, die im Gegensatz 
zur Druckschriftlichkeit gedacht wird: Nur im Medium der mündlichen Rede 
könne sich das ideale Interaktionsverhältnis von empathetischer Einfühlung 
einerseits (Prediger) und von Verinnerlichung andererseits (Gemeinde) rea- 
lisieren. Zugleich wird die Verinnerlichung, die Herder von seiner Gemeinde 
einfordert, bereits im Sinne einer Archivierung des gesprochenen Worts kon- 
zipiert, die der Verschriftlichung überlegen sei. Der nur externen Archivierung 
“auf dem Papier”, die überdies nur für eine begrenzte Dauer und in geringer 
Intensität möglich sei, wird eine interne Archivierung “im Herzen” gegen- 
übergestellt: Der “Druck” auf dem Papier wird mit dem “ewigen Eindruck” 
im Herzen kontrastiert.5” “Da verwahre man” die Predigten, führt Herder die- 
sen Gedanken fort, indem er an die Metaphorik des Jakobusbriefs anknüpft, 
“da drücke man sich tief ein das Wort, das tief in uns gepflanzt werden soll, 


54 FHAQ/1, 62-3. 

55 Renner, “Herder als Prediger in Riga,’ 35-6. 

56 FHA 9/1, 62. 

57 ¥FHAQ/1, 62; vgl. Renner, “Herder als Prediger in Riga,’ 36. 
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und Gott wird <sein Gedeihen dazu geben>”°8 Herder entwickelt hier die 
Vorstellung, dass sich die einzelnen Mitglieder der Gemeinde in ein leben- 
diges, gleichsam organisches Archiv seiner Predigten verwandeln, das im 
Gegensatz zur Schrift gedacht wird, die als ebenso tot wie mechanisch codiert 
wird. Vor diesem Hintergrund ist auch der Gedächtnisbefehl zu verstehen, 
den Herder formuliert: “und dies m.Z. ist die beste Art des Gedächtnisses, das 
ich nachlasse, und des guten Andenkens, das ich mir erbitte”.59 Der Begriff 
des “guten Andenkens”, der denjenigen des “Gedächtnisses” erweitert und 
ergänzt, verweist dabei auf einen zweiten Aspekt jener Erinnerungskultur, die 
Herder in seiner Abschiedspredigt skizziert. Einerseits geht es ihm also um 
die Frage, wie das Wort seiner Predigten zu archivieren sei, andererseits um 
die Frage, welches Bild des Predigers zu überliefern sei. Damit aber ist auf das 
Problem der Sympathie zurückverwiesen, mit dem die Predigt begonnen hat- 
te. Die Sympathie zum Prediger, den Herder in Riga verkörpert hat, soll auf 
Dauer gestellt, jede Antipathie ausgeschlossen werden. Oder, wie Herder es 
abschließend selbst pointiert: “Ich wünsche nicht, Ärgernisse im Andenken 
meiner Zuhörer nachzulassen, die meinen Namen auf eine bösartige Weise 
schwarzen.”6° 


58 FHAQ/1, 62. 
59 FHAQ/1, 63. 
60  FHA9Q/1, 66. 
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KAPITEL 11 


“[...] mit Treue, Lust und Liebe”. Einfühlung in das 
Volkslied 


Liina Lukas 


Einleitung! 


Herders Volksliedprojekt hatte nicht nur eine enorme Bedeutung für die 
Entwicklung der Lyrik, die dadurch eine Neubestimmung erfahren hat. 
Das Projekt hatte auch direkte politische Implikationen. Fiir viele “kleinen 
Nationen”? Europas war diese “Initialziindung” (Ulrich Gaier) sowohl für die 
Poetik als auch für die Politik entscheidend: sie entfachte die Abolitionismus- 
und Antikolonialismusdebatte und schuf theoretische Grundlage für die 
Entstehung neuer Literaturen. Jaan Undusk postuliert beispielsweise mit 
Recht die Geburt der estnischen Literatur aus dem Herderschen Geiste.? 

Im Folgenden wird der Herderschen Begriffsbildung des Volksliedes vor dem 
Hintergrund seiner gleichzeitigen Reflexionen zur Lyrik (vor allem zur Ode) 
nachgegangen. Berücksichtigt wird sowohl sein baltisches Volksliederlebnis 
als auch das gelehrte Gespräch über das Volkslied im Baltikum, an dem 
sich Herder beteiligte. Es gilt zu fragen, inwiefern es Herder gelungen ist, 
im Baltikum Sympathie für sein Projekt zu erwecken, und welche Wirkung 
Herders Volksliedtheorie auf die dichterische Praxis der Region ausgeübt hat. 
Gibt es einen baltischen Dichter, der tatsächlich aus dem Herderschen Geist 
hervorging? 


1 Von der Ode zum Volkslied 


Die Aufgabe der Dichtkunst ist laut Herder die Vermittlung einer “echten 
menschlichen Empfindung”, in der sich die wahre Gestalt des sinnlichen 


ı Der folgende Beitrag wurde vom Centre of Excellence in Estonian Studies (European Union, 
European Regional Development Fund) finanziert, er ist Teil des Forschungsprojektes 
IUT20-1 (des Estnischen Ministeriums für Lehre und Forschung). 

2 FHA 3, 61. 

3 Jaan Undusk, “Hamanni ja Herderi vaim eesti kirjanduse edendajana: sünekdohhi printsiip,” 
Keel ja Kirjandus 9 (1995): 577-87; 10 (1995): 669-79; 11 (1995): 749-56. 
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Menschen offenbart. Nur wenn sie diese Aufgabe erfüllt, wirkt sie auf die 
menschliche Seele—und eben diese wirkungsästhetische Aufgabe, “an die 
Seele zu gehen’, ist für Herder der Maßstab der Kunst.? Herder nimmt die 
Kunst “von einer Psychologie bzw. Psychologie der Sinnlichkeit her in den 
Blick”.® 

Bei seiner Suche nach dem Ursprung der Dichtkunst rückt die Lyrik ins 
Zentrum seiner poetologischen Reflektionen.” Bereits vor seiner Rigaer Zeit 
hatte Herder sich mit der Ode beschäftigt, wenngleich die Überlegungen skiz- 
zenhaft gebliebenen sind. Doch die Ode galt ihm vor der Bildung des Begriffes 
“Volkslied” als Inbegriff des Lyrischen, bei dem er innerliche von äußerlichen 
Qualitäten unterschied. Nach seiner Definition liegt das Hauptaugenmerk 
der Ode darauf, dass sie “eine gewisse Empfindung ausdrückt und zum 
Singen gemacht ist”8 Die Verbindung von Poesie und Musik ist für Herders 
Lyrikverständnis wesentlich und wird auch bei seiner Suche nach dem geeig- 
neten Gattungsbegriff des Lyrischen (Gesang, Lied) deutlich. Für Herder 
gehören zur Ode folgende innerlichen Qualitäten: erstens die unschuldige 
Einfalt, das heißt die Unzergliederlichkeit und Ganzheitlichkeit, zweitens 
die Begeisterung, das heißt die Unmittelbarkeit und Spontaneität, “als hätte 
er [der Dichter] die Sache vor sich”, die sich äußerlich in einer “Sprache der 
Leidenschaft”, in Sprunghaftigkeit anstelle von gedanklicher Kohärenz und 
“schöner Unordnung” (“Ausschweifung”, Kühnheit in neuen Wörtern und 
Konstruktionen) äußert.? 

Der entscheidende Wesenszug der Ode sei, Empfindung auszudrücken 
oder zu erregen.!® So bezeichnet Herder die Ode als “das erstgeborene Kind 
der Empfindung”;" einerseits ist sie “die vollkommen sinnlichste Sprache 
einer unvermischten Empfindung”,!” andererseits “dichtet man [...] Oden, um 


4 Cf. Gérard Raulet, “Die Kunst, ‘an die Seele zu gehen’—Kraft und energeia in Herders 
erstem Kritischen Wäldchen, in: Elisabeth Decultot, Gerdard Lauer (Hg.), Herder und die 
Künste. Ästhetik, Kunsttheorie, Kunstgeschichte (Heidelberg: 2013), 33-62. 

5 Raulet, “Die Kunst, ‘an die Seele zu gehen,” 46. 

6 Ralf Simon, Das Gedächtnis der Interpretation: Gedächtnistheorie als Fundament für 
Hermeneutik, Ästhetik und Interpretation bei Johann Gottfried Herder (Hamburg: 1998), 235. 

7 Zur Herders Lyrikanschauung im Kontext der zeitgenössischen Lyriktheorie siehe 
Hans-Henrik Krummacher, Lyra. Studien zur Theorie und Geschichte der Lyrik vom 16. bis 
zum 19. Jahrhundert (Berlin, Boston 2013), 125-79. 

FHA 1, 59. 
FHA 1, 63. 

10 FHA 1, 67. 

11 FHA 1, 98. 

12 FHA ı, 65. 
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den andern hin zu reißen”. Die Ode muss rühren: “[...] so wie Empfindung 
Empfindung aufregt, so sucht auch sie durch ihre poetische Empfindung eine 
Sympathie zu erschaffen”.!* 

Jene Wirkung, die Dithyramben und Oden für die alten Griechen hat- 
ten, kann Herder in der Lyrik seiner Zeit nicht mehr feststellen: “Eine Ode 
der Natur, die nicht die Nachahmung sondern der Ton des Wiitenden’, eines 
“rasenden Naturmenschen” ist, lässt sich nach Herder nicht mehr erken- 
nen, weil die Kultur (“unser Wohlstand”) die natürlichen Affekte in die kul- 
turelle Gestik sublimiert und “unsre Empfindung der Natur phantastisch 
eingeschränkt”! hat. Die moderne Odendichtung ist, so schließt Herder auf- 
grund seiner Auseinandersetzung mit der Geschichte der Ode, Nachahmung 
ohne Empfindung, unfähig, Sympathie zu erschaffen. 


Laft uns unsre Menschen nach unserm Gesicht malen, ohne poetische 
Farben aus einem fremden Himmelsstrich zu holen. [...] Metamorphosen 
eines Deutschen sollten nicht Ovidisch sein; [...] Shakespears Schriften 
und die nordische Edda, der Barden und Skalderer Gesänge müssen unse- 
re Poesie bestimmen: vielleicht würden wir alsdenn auch Originalstücke 
von Oden haben, ohne daß sie durch eine antike Stellung sich einen Wert 
geben dörfen.!6 


Von diesem historischen Bewusstsein geleitet, verlässt er den antiken Boden 
und wendet sich neuen Vorbildern zu, in denen er die genannten Qualitäten 
des Lyrischen für die heutige Zeit zu finden glaubt. Schon in den Fragmenten 
über die neuere deutsche Literatur werden sie genannt: 


Würde man, jeder nach seinen Kräften, sorgsam sein, sich nach alten 
Nationalliedern zu erkundigen; so würde man nicht bloß tief in die poe- 
tische Denkart der Vorfahren dringen, sondern auch Stücke bekommen, 
die, wie die beide lettische Dainos, die die Literaturbriefe anführten, den 
oft so vortrefflichen Ballads der Britten, den Chansons der Troubadoren, 
den Romanzen der Spanier, oder gar den feierlichen Sagoliuds der alten 
Skalden beikämen; es möchten nur diese Nationalgesänge lettische 
Dainos, oder kosakische Dummi, oder peruanische, oder amerikanische 
Lieder sein.!7 


13 FHA 1, 64. 
14 FHAL70. 
15 FHA1,73. 
16 FHA1L85-6. 
17 FHA,, 285. 
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In seiner Auseinandersetzung mit Ossian (1773) klärt sich der neue 
Begriff des Lyrischen: “Lieder des Volks, Lieder eines ungebildeten sinnlichen 
Volks [...], die sich so lange im Munde der väterlichen Tradition haben fort- 
singen können.”!® Herder kommt dann zu dem Schluss, dass echte lyrische 
Empfindung sich nicht in der schriftlich fixierten Literatur, sondern in münd- 
lich tradierter Dichtung bewahrt und äußert. Die Literatur generiert kulturelle 
Muster, die die ursprüngliche dichterische Qualität—eine echte, ungekiinstel- 
te Empfindung— verdrängen: “Je entfernter von künstlicher, wissenschaftli- 
cher Denkart, Sprache und Letternart das Volk ist, desto weniger müssen auch 
seine Lieder fürs Papier gemacht und tote Lettern Verse sein.”!? Das Fehlen der 
Schriftkultur sei nicht mit Mangel an der schöpferischen Seele gleichzusetzen. 
Herder beruft sich auf Lessing,2° wenn er seine Volkslieder-Sammlung mit 
einem litauischen Dainos als Motto einführt: “Sie würden auch daraus lernen, 
daß unter jedem Himmelsstriche Dichter geboren werden, und daß lebhaf- 
te Empfindungen kein Vorrecht gesitteter Völker sind.”! Herder spitzt diese 
Aussage noch weiter zu: Wirklich lebendige Empfindung sei das Vorrecht der 
ungesitteten, “unpolicierten” (das heißt von den gelehrten Mustern unbeein- 
flussten) Völker: 


Der junge Lappländer, der statt der Venus mit seinem Renntierlein spricht, 
der, wie jene alle ihre Bewegung durch Nennung der Symptome malet, 
so von Sonne zur See, zu Baum, zu Krähen, zu Enten fliegt, und immer um 
seine Geliebte da ist— sie malen die Liebe siebenfach wahrer, das heißt, 
sie machen schönere Liebesgesänge, als der süßlichste Sapphopedant in 
der künstlich verschrobensten Odenchrie nach all ihren Gesetzen. Das 
litthauische Mädchen, das von Allem ihres Hauses Abschied nimmt, 
und die ganze Brautwelt aus ihrem Aug und Herzen malet, ist größere 
Dichterin, als der possierlichste Fabrikant einer Abschiedsrede—der 
ganz sein Pult und nichts als sein Pult klebt.?? 


Mit diesem Argument, das die gültige Gattungshierarchie auf den Kopf stellt, 
wertet Herder die von der Aufklärung verachtete “Bauernode” in höchstem 
Maße auf. 

Herders ausschlaggebender Ansatz zum weiteren Literaturverständnis 
besteht darin, dass er die Schrift bzw. die Gelehrtheit als Voraussetzung für 


18 FHA 2, 447-97, 448. 

19 FHA 2, 447-97, 452. 

20 Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, Briefe, die neueste Literatur betreffend. Mit einer Dokumentation 
zur Entstehungs- und Wirkungsgeschichte (Leipzig: 1987), 91. 

21 FHA3,73. 

22 FHA 3, 67. 
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die ästhetische Kreativität in Frage stellt und die Differenz zwischen münd- 
lich versus schriftlich geprägten Kulturen überbrückt. Durch das Volkslied 
versucht Herder eine mündliche Produktions- und Rezeptionsmethode in 
die schriftliche Kultur zu übertragen. Das Volkslied interessiert ihn allerdings 
auch wegen seines historischen Gehaltes—als Wissensträger. Das Volkslied 
ist “das beste Wörterbuch und Naturgeschichte” des Volkes, ein wahrer Schatz 
der Volksüberlieferung, “ein Sammelplatz all ihrer Wissenschaft, Religion, 
Bewegung der Seele, Merkwürdigkeiten der Vorwelt, Freuden und Leiden ihres 
Lebens”.23 Das Volkslied bringt die geistige Kontinuität eines Volkes in einer 
“ganzheitlichen”, “unzergliederlichen” Synthese zum Ausdruck, die durch die 
Einfühlung in die “Seele des Liedes” zu erfassen ist. Angesprochen wird das 
(syn-)asthetische Wahrnehmungsvermögen des Menschen als Voraussetzung 
des Verstehens. Viel wichtiger jedoch als die Historizität des Volksliedes ist 
seine Leistungsfähigkeit für die moderne Dichtung. Herder sieht im Volkslied 
das Potential zur Erneuerung der Lyrik, nicht als konkretes Vorbild, das nach- 
geahmt werden soll, sondern als “Poetische Fundgrube’**—nicht nur für 
Stoffe und Motive, sondern auch für das Verfahren der kulturellen Produktion, 
Repräsentation und Rezeption. Daraus muss die gegenwärtige Dichtung 
entstehen. Die Englische Dichtkunst sei aus den alter Sänger und Dichter 
hervorgegangen—die größten Sänger Englands, wie beispielsweise Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakespeare und Milton, waren “Enthusiasten der alten Lieder”.?° Das 
Potential des Volksliedes für die Literatur liegt nicht in der Nachahmung, son- 
dern in der Wahrnehmung der Tradition und ihres Geistes, in der Inspiration, 
die daraus geschöpft wird, sowie im Nachgesang—ein Begriff, den Herder 
in seinen Schriften gelegentlich verwendet, und in dem Rüdiger Singer das 
Repräsentationsverfahren der Volkslieder in der modernen Zeit sieht.?6 


2 Die Geburt des Volksliedes aus dem baltischen Geist 


Die baltische Herderforschung vertritt die These, dass Herder eben in Livland, 
in und bei Riga, den Zauber des Volksgesanges selbst erlebt hatte. So Leonid 
Arbusow in seinem aufschlussreichen, in vieler Hinsicht bisher unübertroffe- 
nen Aufsatz “Herder und die Begründung der Volksliedforschung im deutsch- 
baltischen Osten” (1953): 


23 FHA 3, 60. 

24 FHA 3, 68. 

25 FHA3,18-9. 

26 Rüdiger Singer, Nachgesang’”—Ein Konzept Herders, entwickelt an Ossian, der popular 
ballad und der frühen Kunstballade (Würzburg: 2006), 80. 
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Es war also die Begegnung mit dem lettischen Volksliede im Jahre 1765- 
66 um oder in Riga und vielleicht dazu in Maihof vor der nahen herzog- 
lich kurländischen Residenz Mitau, die diesen tiefgreifenden, an den 
Schriften vom August 1765 bis etwa November 1766 ablesbaren Wandel 
in Herders Anschauungen über Poesie und die Umwertung der Lieder 
primitiver Völker hervorgebracht hat.?’ 


Den Anlass für diese Vermutung gab Herder selbst. In seiner Ossian-Abhandlung, 
die er schon in seiner Rigaer Zeit zu schreiben begann, heißt es: 


Wissen Sie also, daß ich selbst Gelegenheit gehabt, lebendige Reste die- 
ses alten wilden Gesanges, Rhythmus, Tanzes, unter lebenden Völkern 
zu sehen, denen unsre Sitten noch nicht völlig Sprache und Lieder 
und Gebräuche haben nehmen können, um ihnen dafür etwas sehr 
Verstümmeltes oder Nichts zu geben. Wissen Sie also, daß, wenn ich 
einen solchen alten— — Gesang mit seinem wilden Gange gehört, ich 
fast immer, wie der Französische Marcell gestanden: que de choses dans 
un menuet! oder vielmehr, was haben solche Völker durch Umtausch 
ihrer Gesänge gegen eine verstiimmelte Menuet, und Reimleins, die die- 
ser Menuet gleich sind, gewonnen?—Sie kennen die beiden lettischen 
Liederchen, die Leßing in den Litteraturbriefen aus Ruhig anzog, und wis- 
sen, wie viel sinnlicher Rhythmus der Sprache in ihrem Wesen liegen 
mufste.28 


Ob Herder hier tatsachlich einen alten lettischen Gesang meint, wie Arbusow 
vermutet,2? ist eigentlich zweitrangig. Wichtiger ist die Gegenüberstellung (ein 
mündlich vermittelter Gesang/ein verstümmeltes Menuett als Vertreterin der 
Literatur) selbst und ihre Übertragbarkeit. Dass seine persönliche Erfahrung 
in Livland bei der Herausbildung der Theorie des Volksliedes eine Rolle 
gespielt haben konnte, ist nicht auszuschließen und scheint im Hintergrund 


27 Leonid Arbusow, “Herder und die Begründung der Volksliedforschung im deutschbal- 
tischen Osten,’ in: Erich Keyser (ed.), Im Geiste Herders. Gesammelte Aufsätze zum 150. 
Todestage J.G. Herders (Kitzingen a.M.:1953), 129-256, 140. Eine kritische Neulektüre dieses 
Aufsatzes im Kontext der Volksliedphilologie siehe: Kaspar Renner, “Ausweg zu Liedern 
fremder Völker. Antikoloniale Perspektiven in Herders Volksliedprojekt,” in: York-Gothart 
Mix (Hg.), Herder—Raynal—Merkel. Transformationen der Antikolonialismusdebatte 
in der europäischen Aufklärung (Heidelberg: 2017), 107-42 und Kaspar Renner, Ulrike 
Wagner, “Herder und die Philologie. Fünf Thesen zu einer produktiven Beziehung. Am 
Beispiel des Volksliedprojekts,’ Herder Jahrbuch 13, 2016, 13-41. 

28 FHA 2, 457-8. 

29 Eine Prüfung dieser These bei Renner, “Ausweg zu Liedern fremder Völker”. 
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seiner Lebensgeschichte eher logisch. Welcher alte Gesang konnte hier noch 
gemeint sein? 

In seinen früheren Studien über Lyrik bezog sich der Philologe Herder 
selbstverständlich auf schriftliche Quellen. Auch seine Kenntnisse über die 
Volkslieder waren schriftlich vermittelt: die lappländischen, peruanischen, 
litauischen Lieder nahm er “aus der dritten Hand”? Erst in Livland nahm er 
den alten, wilden Gesang mit Aug und Ohr selbst wahr—und Auge und Ohr 
sind nach Herder die Ureltern der lyrischen Dichtkunst.?! In Livland begeg- 
nete er einigen dieser “unpolicierten” Völkern, die tatsächlich keine Literatur 
bzw. keine Schriftkultur hatten. Seit dem 16. Jahrhundert gab es zwar lettische 
und estnische Schriftsprachen, aber diese waren von den dortigen deutschen 
Pastoren geschaffen worden, um den christlichen Glauben in den einheimi- 
schen Sprachen zu vermitteln. Esten und Letten selbst bedienten sich dieser 
Schriftsprachen nicht. Diese estnische wie auch die lettische Schriftsprache 
wurde von der ansässigen Bevölkerung kaum angenommen und fungierte 
rein als ein Instrument der Christianisierung und Kolonialisierung. So war 
die mündlich tradierte Überlieferung das einzige Medium des poetischen 
Selbstausdrucks, nicht die Schrift. Herder stellt im Vorwort “zu Liedern fremder 
Völker” fest: “Bücher, Künste, Städte, gemachte Gesellschaftsdenkart haben sie 
noch nicht: und wo sich ihre Naturdenkart offenbaret, konnte bloß sein, was 
ihnen Gott gegeben hatte: Sprache, Ton, Bewegung, Schilderung, Proportion, 
Tanz: und was Alles also allein zusammenband,—Lied.”3* Als Deutscher (ein 
Fremder), hatte er Zugang nur zu den Liedern, die zu öffentlichen Anlässen 
gesungen wurden. Es konnten lettische Dainas sein, die schon damals als die 
baltische Volkslieder par excellence galten: die ungereimten, in vierzeiligen 
Strophen gehaltenen Denkbilder ließen sich miteinander kombinieren. Die 
“Lieder aus dem Stegreif”—so wurden sie sowohl von Herder?? als auch von 
den anderen Zeitzeugen bezeichnet. 

Wegen fehlender Sprachkenntnisse blieb ihm der Inhalt dieser Lieder 
unzugänglich, und vielleicht eben deshalb achtete er umso genauer auf ihren 
Rhythmus—Herder spricht vom sinnlichen Rhythmus der Sprache, ihrer 
Melodie, Art und Anlass der Inszenierung—, die körperliche Bewegungen, 
die Spontanität, die nur durch den mündlichen Vortrag entsteht. Ein münd- 
licher Text ist flexibel, ändert sich mit jedem neuen Vortrag, passt sich an ver- 
änderte Verhältnissen und an den Zeitgeschmack an, während ein schriftlich 


30 FHA 2, 459. 

31 FHA 8, 18. 

32 FHA3,60. 

33 FHA 3, 294, 295. 
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tradierter Text (wegen seiner Festgelegtheit) schnell aus der Mode kommen 
und in Vergessenheit geraten kann. 

“Alle unpolicierte Nationen sind singend”,?* kann Herder aufgrund seiner 
baltischen Erfahrung behaupten. “Das Wesen des Liedes ist Gesang, nicht 
Gemälde: seine Vollkommenheit liegt im melodischen Gange der Leidenschaft 
oder Empfindung, den man mit dem alten treffenden Ausdruck: Weise nen- 
nen könnte. Fehlt diese einem Liede, hat es keinen Ton, keine poetische 
Modulation [...].”3> In der lyrischen Weise liegt die Seele des Liedes. Aber 
auch die Wahrnehmung der Welt drückt sich in den Volksliedern aus. In sei- 
ner Abhandlung über Ossian schreibt Herder: “Alle Gesänge solcher wilden 
Völker weben um daseiende Gegenstände, Handlungen, Begebenheiten, um 
eine lebendige Welt! Wie reich und vielfach sind da nun Umstände, gegenwär- 
tige Züge, Teilvorfälle! Und alle das hat Auge gesehen! Die Seele stellet sie sich 
vor!”36 Unter diesem akustisch-visuellen Eindruck des (lettischen?) Gesanges 
kommt Herder zu einer neuen Konzeption des Lyrischen, die er unter dem 
Begriff des Volksliedes zusammenfasst—der Begriff, mit dem er seine 1773 zum 
Druck vorbereiteten Sammlung betitelt. 


3 “Der Nation sympathisieren”:?” Einfühlung als Methode der 
Literarisierung der Volkslieder 


Herder war wegen mangelnder Sprachkenntnisse nicht imstande, die Lieder 
aufzuzeichnen, die er selbst [mit eigenen Augen und Ohren] wahrgenomme- 
nen hatte. Bei der Vorbereitung der Alten Volkslieder, die er im Jahre 1773 dem 
Verleger Hartknoch in Riga übergab, war er gänzlich auf wenige schriftliche 
Quellen angewiesen.3® Nur ein estnisches und ein lettisches Lied waren für 
diese Ausgabe vorgesehen. 

Jedoch sah Herder ein viel größeres Potential für sein Vorhaben im Baltikum 
und aus diesem Grund forderte er seine Kollegen in Livland auf, Volkslieder zu 
sammeln. So steht es im Vorwort zum Kapitel “Nordische Lieder” der entwor- 
fenen Alten Volkslieder im Jahre 1773: 


34 FHA3,60. 

35  FHA3, 246. 

36 = FHA 2,486. 

37 “Man müßte erst der Nation sympathisieren, um eine einzige ihrer Neigungen und 
Handlungen, alle zusammen zu fühlen” (FHA 4, 32). 

38 Welche für Quellen Herder zur Verfügung standen, hat Leonid Arbusow ausführ- 
lich behandelt und dokumentiert, siehe Arbusow, “Herder und die Begründung der 
Volksliedforschung”. 
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Der Rand der ganzen Ostsee zum Teil besteht aus Völkern deren 
Geschichte gewiß noch aufgeklärter ist, als ihre Naturgeschichte, die 
wahre Kunde ihrer Sprache und Denkart. Wenden, Slaven, Alt Preussen, 
Litthauer, Letten, Esthen |...]. Und doch leben überall Geistliche, denen 
es Beruf ist, ihre Sprache, Sitten, Denkart, alte Vorurteile und Gebräuche 
zu studieren. Deren viele sie auch gewiß studiert haben: die davon auch 
manches in der dritten Person reden: “sie haben Gesänge!”?9 


Mit dieser Veröffentlichung sollte das Sammeln von “Volkslieder, Mythologien, 
Märchen, Vorurteile’ angeregt werden, auf “daß man uns [die] ganze, treue 
Naturgeschichte der Völker, in eignen Denkmalen mit einiger Vollständigkeit 
gebe!”*0 

Herder gibt auch Anweisungen für die Literarisierung der Volkslieder. Seine 
Methode ist die Einfühlung: Programmatisch fordert er, “daß man] “nicht 
selbst redete, sondern reden ließe: nicht immer früge, wozu das gut wäre? 
Sondern gut oder nicht gut es darlegte: nicht verschönte: nicht mit der Kappe 
der Religion oder des klassischen Geschmacks verbrämte und verunstalte- 
te; sondern gebe, wie es ist; aber mit Treue, Lust und Liebe”.*! Worauf Herder 
mit seiner Sammelaktion und seinem Buchprojekt abzielte, war allerdings 
ein paradoxes Unternehmen: Mündlich tradiertes Liedergut, authentische 
Volkspoesie, deren Hauptmerkmal in ihrer Mündlichkeit liegt, sollte litera- 
risiert und verschriftlicht und anschließend ins Deutsche übersetzt werden, 
um Sympathie zu erwecken. Die Einfühlung, als prinzipielle Erkenntnisform 
Herders,*? die das Mitgefühl (Sympathie) hervorruft, gilt für Herder als 
Aneignungs- und Literarisierungsprinzip der Volkslieder: 


Ein Volk schildern, heißt eigentlich nichts, als die Sitten und Denkart 
desselben, so möglich, durch sich selbst zeigen: da man aber nicht Alles 
zeigen oder aufzeichnen kann, eben das ausmerken, was—nicht am lär- 
mendsten ist, am meisten in die Augen fällt— sondern am tiefsten sitzt, 
gleichsam Geburts-Stamina des Volks enthält und am innigsten charak- 
terisieret. Wer die Kunst hat, sich dahin zu setzen, am tiefsten zu dringen, 
am leichtesten zu zeichnen, sich und andre ganz damit zu familiarisen, 
der ist Volks Kenner und Zeichner: das andre sind Farbenreiber und 
Schmierer!*? 


39 FHA3, 61-2. 

40  FHA3, 62. 

41 _FHA3, 62. 

42 Hans Adler, Die Prägnanz des Dunklen. Gnoseologie—Asthetik—Geschichtsphilosophie bei 
Johann Gottfried Herder (Hamburg: 1990), 169. 

43 FHA 3, 61. 
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Herders grundsätzliche Einstellung anderen Völkern gegenüber führt folge- 
richtig zur Kritik der kolonialen Verhältnisse in Livland:** 


Denn muß man sich nicht bloß um Nase, Gestalt und unwesentliche 
Stücke der äußern Lebensart der Wilden oder Halbwilden beküm- 
mern! nicht bloß reden, was ihr Land bringt, und wie sie noch bessern 
unterjocht, genutzt, gequält, gehandhabet und verdorben werden kön- 
nen: nicht reden bloß von dem was sie nicht sind—Menschen wie wir! 
policierte Nationen!! und Christen!!!—sondern was sie sind? Uns treues 
Abbild ihrer Denkart, Empfindungen, Seelengestalt, Sprache, nicht durch 
fremdes Gewäsch, wie jedem durchjagenden Europäernarren etwa der 
Kopf steht, sondern in eignen treuen Merkmalen und Proben geben— Wir 
sind bei ihren Liedern!" 


Die Volkslieder sind demnach das beste und manchmal auch das einzige 
Medium der Selbstbeschreibung eines Volkes. In den Volksliedern kommt zum 
Ausdruck, was ein Volk “am innigsten charakterisiert”, “am tiefsten sitzt” —“als 
Menschen, die Sprache, Seele, Empfindungen haben”.*° Um seine Geschichte 
und Eigenart kennenzulernen, muss man mit “der Nation sympathisieren’, 
“sich hineinfühlen”, um es von innen, “durch sich selbst”*” zu verstehen, statt 
es um eines “allgemeinen Charakterisierens” willens bloß durch den Blick von 
außen zu betrachten. So ist Sympathie beim Umgang mit dem Volkslied im 
dreifachen Sinne erforderlich: beim Sammeln, Verstehen und Nachgesang (bei 
der Repräsentation). 

Hauptsächlich durch die Vermittlung von August Wilhelm Hupel, den er 
auffordert, ihm estnische und lettische Volkslieder zu besorgen, bekam Herder 
in den Jahren 1777 und 1778 für seine Publikation der Volkslieder 79 lettische 
und acht estnische Liedertexte und deren deutsche Ubersetzungen.*8 Von den 
estnischen Lieder druckte Herder im 2. Band seiner Volkslieder-Ausgabe (1779) 
das sogenannte “Jörru-Lied”,*? vier Hochzeitslieder,5° das “Klagelied über die 


44 Siehe dazu ausführlich: Renner, “Ausweg zu Liedern fremder Völker“. Zur Imperial- 
ismuskritik Herders siehe John K. Noyes, Herder. Aesthetics against Imperialism (Toronto: 


2015). 
45 FHA3,59-60. 
46 FHA3,59. 


47 FHA3, 6L 

48 Über Hupels Sammelaktion in Livland siehe Indrek Jürjo, Liivimaa valgustaja August 
Wilhelm Hupel 1737-1819 (Tallinn: 2004), 398-406; und Beata Paškevica, “Die Sammlung 
von Volksliedern im lettischen Livland,” in: Klaus Garber (Hg.), Kulturgeschichte der balti- 
schen Länder in der frühen Neuzeit (Tübingen: 2003), 229-43, 243. 

49 FHA3,2092. 

50  FHA3, 300-1. 
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Tyrannen der Leibeigenen”®! und das “Lied vom Kriege”°? ab. Für die Stimmen 
der Völker in Liedern wurde noch ein estnisches Lied (“Der Hagestolze”) hin- 
zugenommen. Aus der viel umfangreicheren Sammlung der lettischen Lieder 
druckte Herder nur sechs Strophen und das “Frühlingslied”, das er aus den fünf 
selbständigen Strophen selbst zusammenstellte, ab.53 

Während die lettischen Texte, ihre Aufzeichnungssituationen und Wege zu 
Herders Livländischer Sammlung gut erforscht sind,5+ haben die estnischen 
Texte, obwohl sie alle in Herders Sammlungen gedruckt wurden, weniger 
Aufmerksamkeit gefunden.?® Deshalb seien sie an dieser Stelle kurz angeführt. 

Das von Herder schon für die Alten Volkslieder geplante und am Anfang 
des zweiten Buches der Volksliedern gedruckte estnische Jörru-Lied, das er 
den Liefländischen Historia von Christian Kelch?® entnommen hatte, war das 
allererste aufgezeichnete estnische Lied, das schon im 16. Jahrhundert erwähnt 
wurde. Zu beachten ist, dass die relativ frühe Verschriftlichung dieses Lied im 
kulturellen Gedächtnis kaum gesichert hatte. So war dieses Lied vermutlich 
schon zu Herders Zeiten im Volke unbekannt. Und sogar im 19. Jahrhundert, 
in der Zeit der großen Sammelunternehmungen der Volkslieder, gab es keine 
Aufzeichnungen dieses oder verwandter Lieder. Demgegenüber war das Lied 
“Klage über die Tyrannen der Leibeignen” ein weitverbreitetes estnisches Lied, 
das lange im kollektiven Gedächtnis bewahrt blieb: die ersten Aufzeichnungen 
stammen hier aus dem 17. Jahrhundert, und auch im 19. Jahrhundert ist das 
Lied in mehreren Variationen bei Sammlern zu finden. Das lyro-epische “Lied 
vom Kriege”, von dem unzählige Variationen überliefert worden sind,5” wur- 
de das berühmteste estnische Volkslied, nicht zuletzt durch die Adaption von 


51  FHA3, 301-3. 

52 FHA3, 384-6. 

53 FHA 3, 308-10. 

54 Vorallem von Arbusow und neulich Paskevica. Einen ausführlichen Bericht über Herders 
Kommunikationsnetzwerk im Baltikum siehe Beata Baskevica, “Läti rahvalaulud Johann 
Gottfried Herderi kogus,” Mäetagused 65 (2016), <https://www.folklore.ee/tagused/nr65/ 
pashkevica.pdf>. 

55 Ihre Originaltexte, Hupels Übersetzungen und Herders Nachdichtungen wurden im 
Jahre 1896 in den Verhandlungen der gelehrten Estnischen Gesellschaft zu Dorpat 
gedruckt (siehe Leo Meyer, “Acht estnische Volkslieder aus Herders Nachlass und drei- 
zehn aus Wielands Teutschem Merkur (1787), nebst mehreren alten Hochzeitsgedichten 
in estnischer Sprache,’ in: Verhandlungen der gelehrten Estnischen Gesellschaft zu Dorpat, 
Bd. 16 (Dorpat: 1896), 237-317). 

56 Christian Kelch, Liefländische Historia, oder kurtze Beschreibung der Denkwürdigsten 
Kriegs- und Friedens-Geschichte Esth-, Lief- und Lettlandes (Reval: 1695), 14-5. 

57 Im Jahre 1817 drucken die Beiträge zur genauern Kenntniss der ehstnischen Sprache 
(7 (1816-17):47-50) eine andere Variante dieses Liedes ab.—Die Estonian runic songs’ data- 
base (http://www.folklore.ee/regilaul/andmebaas) notiert mehr als 30 Aufzeichnungen 
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Hella Wuolijoki,5* die Bertolt Brecht für seinen “Kaukasischen Kreidekreis”°9 
(verfasst 1944, uraufgeführt 1948) verwendete. 

Alle von Hupel gesandten estnischen Liedertexte repräsentieren die älteste 
Tradition des estnischen Volksliedes—Regilaul. Regilaul oder Regivärss,$° auf 
Finnisch Runo, ist die Dichtungstradition der finno-ugrischen (ostseefinni- 
schen) Völker, charakterisiert durch den Stabreim,®! einen fehlenden Endreim 
sowie durch den Parallelismus (die variierendeWiederholungeines Gedanken). 
Zwar sind Regilaul sowie Dainas beide ungereimt, aber im Unterschied zu den 
Dainas hat das Regilaul keinen festen Strophenbau. Beiden ist zudem ihr tro- 
chäischer Rhythmus eigen, wobei beim Regivärss eben die Abweichungen im 
Rhythmus (etwa wegen der Berücksichtigung des Wortakzents) einen spezifi- 
schen Charakter darstellten. 

Hupel hat die Texte mit buchstäblichen Übersetzungen versehen, auf 
deren Grundlage Herder die metrischen Varianten verfasst hat. Was Herders 
Übersetzungen nicht abbilden, ist der konsequente Stabreim, der sich schwer 
übertragen lässt, da die Formeln und Bilder durch klangliche Besonderheiten 
der Sprache zustande kommen; berücksichtigt man diesen klanglichen 
Zusammenhang nicht, können sich einzelne Formulierungen semantisch als 
Unsinn erweisen; wenn Herder beispielsweise “pähhä Marja Melekesta” wort- 
wörtlich mit “In dem Kopf Verstand wie Beeren” übersetzt, ohne Alliteration 
und Assonanz zu berücksichtigen, die erst die Phrase rechtfertigen. Zweitens 
setzt Herder alle Zeilen in regelmäßige vierfüßige Trochäien, wodurch die 
Übersetzung monotoner erscheint als das Metrum der Originaltexte (so 
übersetzt Herder etwa “K’eskmissed k’oddo t’ullewad” mit “D’enn die Mitte 
kommt nach H’ause”). 

In seinen Einleitungen in die estnische und lettische Volkspoesie stütz- 
te Herder sich auf Beobachtungen von Hupel, wertet sie aber in seinen 
Anmerkungen, ausgehend von seiner Wirkungsästhetik, um. So schreibt er 
über die estnischen Lieder: “[F]iir die Schönheit jeder Strophe brauchts kei- 
ne Bürgschaft da hier von treuen, wahren, charakteristischen Gesängen eines 


dieses Liedes an verschiedenen Orten Estlands zwischen 1845 und 1928; einzelne Phrasen 
und Formeln des Liedes findet man mehr als 200 Mal. 

58 Hella Wuolijoki, Sõja laul: Kokku seatud Hurti wanawarakogudes leiduwate teisendite jär- 
gi (Tallinn: 1915), für die deutsche Übersetzung siehe: Sõja Laul. Das estnische Kriegslied. 
Zusammengestellt und mit Hilfe von Bertolt Brecht und Margarete Steffin ins Deutsche über- 
tragen von Hella Wuolijoki. Estnisch und Deutsch, herausgegeben und kommentiert von 
Hans Peter Neureuter, Ruth Mirov, Ülo Tedre (Stuttgart: 1984). 

59 Siehe 3. Akt “In den nördlichen Gebirgen”. 

60 Vermutlich eine Entlehnung von dem deutschen Wort Reigen. 

61 D.h. eine konsequente Verwendung der Alliteration und Assonanz, z.B. “wahtarast saab 
walgeénne, ounapuust saab öggewenne, sarrapuust saab sirgeénne”. 
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Volks, und nicht von abstraktem Ideal eines Liedes die Rede sein kann.”®? Nicht 
so sehr wegen der Dichtkunst seien sie wertvoll—sie seien “mehr also wie 
Materialien zur Dichtkunst, als daß sie Dichtkunst selbst wären”,63 mehr eine 
“Poetische Fundgrube’,™ wie er sagt, wobei es vor allem auf den Ton, die poe- 
tischen Tonart, ankommt, denn diese mache die Seele des Liedes aus. Über die 
estnische “Klage über die Tyrannen” merkt Herder an: “Abgekürzt würde das 
Lied schöner sein; aber es sollte nicht abgekürzt werden. Der wahre Seufzer 
aus der nicht dichterisch, sondern wirklich gefühlten Situation eines ächzen- 
den Volks, sollte wie er da ist tönen.”6> 

Hier finden sich zum ersten Mal estnische und lettische Volkslieder neben 
den Liedern anderer Völker und Herder präsentiert sie als einen wertvollen 
Teil der Weltliteratur, dessen Ton und Geist er bekannt machen wollte. So steht 
es im Briefwechsel über Ossian: “Der Geist, der sie erfüllet, die rohe, einfältige, 
aber große, zaubermäßige, feierliche Art, die Tiefe des Eindrucks, den jedes so 
starkgesagte Wort macht, und der freie Wurf, mit dem der Eindruck gemacht 
wird—nur das wollte ich bei den alten Völkern, nicht als Seltenheit, als Muster, 
sondern als Natur anführen.”66 

Wir sehen, dass Herder mit den Volksliedern drei Ziele verfolgte: erstens 
die Rekonstruktion des Gedächtnisses; die Volkslieder geben “wahre Kunde” 
von der Sprache und Denkart eines Volkes—dies ist besonders wichtig für all 
jene Völker, die keine Schriftkultur haben; zweitens können Volkslieder als 
eine “poetische Fundgrube” zur Erneuerung der Dichtkunst beitragen; und 
drittens bringen die Volkslieder die Stimme des Unterdrückten zum Ausdruck, 
erwecken Mitgefühl und erzeugen eine kritische Haltung gegenüber den poli- 
tischen Zuständen, die Leid und Unterdrückung verursachen; dies erfährt der 
Rezipient jedoch nur, wenn er den Liedern mit Einfühlung begegnet. 


4 Das estnische und lettische Volkslied oder das deutsche Lied? Die 
Programme zur Kultivierung der “undeutschen”®’ Dichtung 


Die Volkslieder von Herder erschienen in einer Zeit, als eine Diskussion über 
die Entwicklungsmöglichkeiten der “undeutschen” (das heißt der estnischen 


62 FHA 3, 420. 

63 FHA 3, 245. 

64 FHA3,68. 

65 FHA 3, 420. 

66 FHA 2, 472. 

67 Der Begriff “undeutsch” war die übliche Bezeichnung der Esten und Letten und 
ihrer Sprachen im Baltikum vom Mittelalter bis in das 18.-19. Jahrhundert hinein mit 
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beziehungsweise der lettischen) Dichtung im Baltikum ihren Anfang nahm. 
Bis zu diesem Zeitpunkt war die schriftliche Tradition der estnischen und let- 
tischen Dichtung über einhundert Jahre alt. Es handelte sich vorzugsweise um 
geistliche Lieder und Gelegenheitsdichtungen aus dem 17. Jahrhundert. Die 
Volkslieder, auf die man auch schon damals aufmerksam geworden war, spiel- 
ten jedoch bei der Herausbildung der neuen Literaturen keine Rolle. 

Dass die Esten und Letten bei der Arbeit und auch zum Zeitvertreib ger- 
ne singen, hatten die hiesigen und eingereisten Literaten früh bemerkt 
und beschrieben; davon gibt es bereits Belege in den ältesten Chroniken, 
Reiseberichten, Gerichtsdokumenten, in Berichten und Predigten der Pastoren, 
in Wörterbüchern sowie in ungedruckten Quellen (wie etwa Küchenzetteln). 
Eine längere Beschreibung der estnischen und lettischen Gesangtraditionen 
lieferte schon der Tartuer/Dorpater Professor der Academia Gustaviana 
Friedrich Menius in seinem Überblick über die Geschichte Livlands, Syntagma 
de origine Livonorum, aus dem Jahre 1632. Menius verglich das estnische und 
lettische Volkslied und fügte auch Beispiele mit Noten an.® Im 18. Jahrhundert 
waren es zuerst Einwanderer, die Liedertexte aufschrieben (zum Beispiel 
Friedrich Christian Weber, den auch Herder in seinen Volksliedern als Quelle 
erwähnt‘). Von den ansässigen Geistlichen wurden die Volkslieder hinge- 
gen mit “heidnischen” Gebräuchen in Verbindung gebracht, gegen die sowohl 
die lutherische Kirche als auch, mit besonderem Erfolg, die Herrnhuter 
Brüdergemeinde kämpften; letztere übte einen großen Einfluss auf die Stadt- 
und Landbevölkerung. Unter der Wirkung der Herrnhuter-Bewegung ging das 
Volkslied in manchen Gegenden völlig verloren—oder aber in das Herrnhuter 
Gemeindelied mit ein. 

Seit Mitte des ı8. Jahrhunderts wurden mit dem zunehmenden Interesse 
für die Völkerkunde Volkslieder als Quelle zur Erforschung von Sprache, 
Sitten, Gewohnheiten oder Religionen entdeckt, genutzt und auch gedruckt. 
Zu erwähnen wäre zum Beispiel die in Herders Publikation der Volkslieder 
angeführte Beschreibung der Singgewohnheiten der Esten, die aus der Feder 


zunehmend pejorativer Bedeutung, siehe hierzu z.B. Wilhelm Lenz, “Undeutsch. 
Bemerkungen zu einem besonderen Begriff der baltischen Geschichte,’ in: Bernhart 
Jähnig, Klaus Militzer (Hg.), Aus der Geschichte Alt-Livlands. Festschrift für Heinz von zur 
Mühlen zum go. Geburtstag (Münster u. a.: 2004), 167-84; Ulrike Plath, Esten und Deutsche 
in den baltischen Provinzen Russlands. Fremdheitskonstruktionen, Kolonialphantasien und 
Lebenswelten 1750-1850 (Wiesbaden: 2011). 

68 Friedrich Menius, Syntagma de origine Livonorum (Dorpati 1632), Neudruck erschienen 
in: Scriptores rerum Livonicarum: Sammlung der wichtigsten Chronicen und Geschich- 
tsdenkmale von Liv-, Ehst- und Kurland in genauem Wiederabdrucke der besten, bereits 
gedruckten, aber selten gewordenen Ausgaben, Bd. 2 (Riga, Leipzig: 1848), 51-42, 525-6. 

69 _FHA3, 292. 
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von August Wilhelm Hupel stammt und die mit einigen Beispielen der est- 
nischen und lettischen Volkslieder in den Topographischen Nachrichten abge- 
druckt worden war.’ 

Eine ernsthaftere Auseinandersetzung mit dem lettischen Volkslied findet 
sich in der Neuen vollständigeren lettischen Grammatik (1761) von Gotthard 
Friedrich Stender. Stender gibt einen langen Überblick über die Entwicklung 
der lettischen Poesie, indem er deren Anfang im Volkslied verortet, und 
bringt darüber hinaus zehn lettische “Bauernliederchen’, die in der zweiten, 
erweiterten Auflage von 1783 schon als “alte Nationalliederchen” bezeichnet 
werden.” Stenders aufklärerisch geprägter Geschmack ließ ihn jedoch den 
Wert des Volkslieds verkennen: seiner Meinung nach fehle das maßgebliche 
Merkmal der guten Poesie—der Witz. Dagegen empfahl er das Volkslied durch 
Lyrikübersetzungen aus Sprachen mit einer reiferen poetischen Kultur aus- 
zutauschen, um so die lettische Dichtung zu fördern. Auch die volksaufklä- 
rerisch gesinnten Sammler und Mitarbeiter Herders maßen den Volksliedern 
keinen ästhetischen Wert bei—diese hielten “nie mit dem elendsten italiä- 
nischen Improvisatore eine Vergleichung”’* aus. Noch im Jahre 1813 meinte 
Peter Heinrich von Frey in seiner sonst von Herders Gedanken beeinflussten 
Abhandlung “Über die Ehstnische Poesie”: 


Aus dem Wenigen, was uns von ursprünglichen ehstnischen Liedern 
bekannt geworden ist, leuchtet wohl nichts weniger als poetisches 
Talent hervor. Von Kunst darf bei ihnen vollends nicht die Rede sein. Es 
sind meist unzusammenhängende Aeusserungen, deren Urheber die 
Melodien dazu nebst dem Tact wohl nach den Tönen und Bewegungen 
ihres brauchbarsten Gefieders und Viehes componierten.’3 


Diese Einschätzung entsprach dem volksaufklärerischen Bildungsprogramm, 
das die Kultivierung “unserer Nation’—so die übliche Bezeichnung der Esten 
oder Letten—durch die Übernahme der kulturellen Muster der “policierten” 
Völker vorsah. Das galt auch für die Poesie. Stender sah es als seine Aufgabe, 
die lettische Dichtung mit Hilfe der Übersetzungen von Barthold Heinrich 


70  FHA3, 292-4; August Wilhelm Hupel, Topographische Nachrichten von Lief- und Ehstland, 
Bd. 2 (Riga: 1777), 133-4, 158-60. 

71 Gotthard Friedrich Stender, Neue vollständigere Lettische Grammatik, Nebnst einem hin- 
länglichen Lexico, wie auch einigen Gedichten (Braunschweig: 1761, 2. Aufl. Mitau: 1783). 

72 Hupel, Topographische Nachrichten, 158. 

73 Peter Heinrich von Frey, “Über die Ehstnische Poesie,’ in Beiträge zur genauern Kenntniss 
der ehstnischen Sprache, 2. Heft (Pernau: 1813), 15-43, 16. 
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Brockes zu fördern und von Frey entwarf sein Programm der Förderung der 
estnischen Lyrik wie folgt: 


Um überhaupt unsere Nation zu einer ihr angemessenen Cultur vorzube- 
reiten, scheinen musterhafte Poesien eins der dienlichsten Mittel zu sein. 
[...] Nur wären, Anfangs wenigstens, Originale wohl noch nicht rathsam. 
Durch gute Übersetzungen aber, oder zweckmässige Nachahmungen der 
schönsten bereits vorhandenen Gedichte, würde unsere Nation ebenso 
lehrreiche Muster erhalten, als jede jetzt gebildete durch immer treuere 
Copien poetischer Meisterstücke der Griechen, Römer und Hebräer.”* 


Doch weder Volkslieder noch Meisterstücke von Brockes oder der Griechen 
galten als geeignet für das praktische volksaufklärerische Bildungsprogramm. 
Dafür viel besser geboten hielt man das aus dem Deutschen übersetzte Lied. 
So fasste die in Deutschland sich verbreitende Liedkultur auch hierzulande 
Fuß. Das einfache Lied im Volkston erreichte auch hiesige (allerdings deut- 
sche) Salons und Bühnen, aber bald darauf auch die Hütten der Bauern. 

Die ersten estnisch- und lettisch-sprachigen säkularen Gedichte sind 
Importe aus der deutschen rokoko- und operettenhaften Liedkultur. Zum 
Beispiel gab—fast um dieselbe Zeit als Herder in Deutschland estnische und 
lettische Volkslieder vorstellte—Johann Friedrich Ernst Albrecht in Wesenberg 
(Rakvere) den Gedichtalmanach Ehstländische poetische Blumenlese für 
das Jahr 1779 heraus, der neben den deutschsprachigen Gedichten auch 
drei “in die Landessprache übertragene Stücke” enthielt. Zwei davon waren 
die Übersetzungen von Arien aus der komischen Oper Die Jagd (uraufge- 
führt 1770) von Johann Adam Hiller, der einer der beliebtesten Lied- und 
Operettenkomponisten seiner Zeit war.’° Die in seinen Singspielen einge- 
webten Arien waren sehr verbreitet und bald als selbstständige Volkslieder 
im Umlauf; viele gingen später in deutsche Liedsammlungen ein. Dasselbe 
Schicksal teilten auch ihre estnisch- und lettischsprachigen Übersetzungen. 
Manchmal waren die deutschen Originaltexte sogar in Vergessenheit geraten, 
wohingegen die Übersetzungen lange noch als Volkslieder im Umlauf waren. 
Beispielsweise beinhaltet die ebenfalls im Jahr 1779 von Andreas Traugott 
Grahl herausgegebene Liedsammlung Oden und Lieder, in Musik gesetzt auch 


74 Frey, “Uber die Ehstnische Poesie,” 24-5. 

75 Besonders erfolgreich waren seine komischen Opern (z. B. Die Liebe auf dem Lande, Die 
Jagd, Lisuart und Dariolette, Die verwandelten Weiber), deren Libretti von Christian Felix 
Weiße verfasst wurden. Einige von denen (z. B. Die Liebe auf dem Lande) erschienen bei 
Hartknoch in Riga. 
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zwei estnischsprachige Lieder unter dem Titel “Tio tassane ja helde” (“Tiiu, still 
und gütig”) und “Liesole” (“An Lieschen”), “von einer esthländischen Dame 
gedichtet und von Grahl komponiert” Diese repräsentieren noch im Jahre 
1840 die estnische Lyrik in deutschsprachigen Zeitschriften.”” Das bei Grahl 
erschienene Tiiu-Lied ist heute als das estnische Volkslied bekannt, während 
einige von Herder aufgezeichneten “echten” Volkslieder schon zur Hochphase 
des Volksliedsammelns in der zweiten Hälfte des ıg. Jahrhunderts aus dem 
kulturellen Gedächtnis verschwunden waren. Diese Beispiele bezeugen den 
ständigen Austausch zwischen der mündlichen und schriftlichen Kultur: Die 
mündliche Kultur schöpfte Motiven, Formen und Moden (den Zeitgeschmack) 
aus der schriftlichen Kultur und umgekehrt. In einem multilingualen 
Kulturraum, wie es das Baltikum historisch war, ist der Einfluss zwischen den 
Sprachen und Kulturen eine alltägliche Praxis. 

Die von Stender herausgegebene lettischsprachige Liedsammlung Jaunas 
singes pehz jaukahm meldeijam par gudru islusteschanu (1774)’° zeugt von 
einem veränderten Lyrikgeschmack. Stender bietet, noch vermischt mit der 
rokokohaften Anakreontik, Lieder, Oden und Elegien, denen der vom Göttinger 
Hainbund geprägten neuen, lyrischen, volkstümlichen Ton eigen ist (Matthias 
Claudius, Johann Wilhelm Ludwig Gleim, Christian Adolph Overbeck). Auch 
diese Lieder führten bald ein anonymes, volksliedhaftes Eigenleben, waren 
mit Hilfe von beliebten Liedkomponisten gesungenes Liedgut geworden und 
wanderten als solches von einem populären Liederbuch in das andere, manch- 
mal mit Noten und Nennung der Komponisten, aber meistens ohne Nennung 
der ursprünglichen Autoren. Bei den lettisch-sprachigen “Oden” finden sich 
oft Anfangszeilen der als Vorlage dienenden deutschen Lieder, wobei die 
Melodie mehr als die Worte ausschlaggebend war. Dasselbe Repertoire stel- 
len auch die im Vergleich zu den lettischen viel späteren estnisch-sprachigen 
Liedersammlungen vor, zum Beispiel Einige Lieder (Monned Laulud, 1806). Um 
das Liedgut im Südestnischen kümmerte sich vor allem Gustav Adolph Oldekop, 
der von einem unmittelbaren Bedarf an estnisch-sprachigen Liedrepertoire 
angetrieben wurde. Der Pastor der nachbarlichen Gemeinde Kanepi Johann 
Philipp von Roth gründete 1804 die erste Gemeindeschule in Estland und 
auf deren Lehrplan stand auch das Chorlied. Es fehlte aber ein passendes 


76 Johann Friedrich von Recke, Carl Eduard Napiersky, Allgemeines Schriftsteller- und 
Gelehrten-Lexikon der Provinzen Livland, Ehstland und Kurland, Bd. 2 (Mitau: 1829), 87. 

77 Z. B. Der Ausländer. Eine Unterhaltungsspende für Leser aus allen Ständen worin vor- 
züglich sehr zuziehende Erzählungen, oder Das Ausland: Wochenschrift für Länder- und 
Völkerkunde. 

78 Stenders Liedersammlung war sehr erfolgreich, 1783 und 1785 erschienen Neuauflagen 
und 1789 der zweite Teil. 
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Repertoire und so ist in Zusammenarbeit mit Oldekop das estnisch-sprachige 
Chorlied entstanden. Auch die Grundlage des Oldekopschen Liedrepertoires 
bildeten beliebte deutsche Lieder, zum Beispiel Melodien von Johann Abraham 
Peter Schulz, dem idealtypischen Komponist des “Liedes im Volkston”7? zu 
den Texten bekannter deutscher Dichter (Claudius, Christian Friedrich Daniel 
Schubart, Christian Segelbach, August Friedrich Ernst Langebein, Rudolph 
Zacharias Becker). Doch auch Lieder von]. A. Hiller finden sich dort. Oldekops 
Lieder wurden tatsächlich gesungen, sie verbreiteten sich unter dem estni- 
schen Volk und waren als Volkslieder im Umlauf. 

Es ist nicht leicht herauszufinden, welche Liederbücher konkret als 
Grundlage für die Gedichtsammlungen in den “Landessprachen” dienten— 
Liederbücher, in denen diese Lieder vorkamen, erschienen zuhauf. Beliebt 
waren zum Beispiel die Liederbücher des Komponisten Johann Abraham 
Peter Schulz (z. B. Gesänge im Volkston, 1779; Lieder im Volkston, 1782, 1785, 
1790), in denen der Komponist volksliedhafte Liedtexte von bekannten 
Dichtern (Claudius, Schubart) benutze, mit der Absicht, “mehr volksmäs- 
sig als kunstmässig zu singen’.®° 1798 erschien ein 4-teiliges Allgemeines 
Liederbuch des deutschen Nationalgesanges (1798), aber das erfolgreichste 
und einflussreichste unter ihnen, die wohl am meisten Stoff für die hiesigen 
Übersetzer lieferte, wurde Das Mildheimische Liederbuch (1799) von Becker. 
Es umfasste die populärsten Lieder aus früheren Sammlungen und wur- 
de immer neu aufgelegt. Während das Liedrepertoire in Herders zu gleicher 
Zeit erschienenen Stimmen der Völker in Liedern oder in der Sammlung von 
Clemens Brentano und Achim von Arnim Des Knaben Wunderhorn nur von der 
gelehrten Elite wahrgenommen wurde, entstand mit Beckers Mildheimischen 
Liederbuch ein wahres “Liederbuch des Volkes”, dessen Lieder, wenn sie nicht 
schon früher zum Volkslied avancierten, durch diese Sammlung als solche sich 
etablierten. Hierdurch kam Liedgut in Umlauf, das man später in Studenten- 
und Schulliederbüchern oder Sammlungen von Tafelliedern finden konnte.®! 

Das Mildheimische Liederbuch entwickelte sich zu einen Instrument 
des volksaufklärerischen Bildungsprogramms: “Jedes Lied, auch das lustig- 
ste, muss gute moralische Empfindungen erwecken oder befördern.”8? Das 


79 Heinrich W. Schwab, “Musikbeilagen in Almanachen und Taschenbiichern,” in: York- 
Gothart Mix (Hg.), Almanach- und Taschenbuchkultur des 18. und 19. Jahrhunderts 
(Wiesbaden: 1996), 167-201, 173. 

80 “Vorbericht,” in Lieder im Volkston. Bey dem Claviere zu singen. Erster Theil, Johann 
Abraham Peter Schulz (Berlin: 1785), o. S. 

81 Gottfried Weissert, Das Mildheimische Liederbuch. Studien zur volkspädagogischen 
Literatur der Aufklärung (Tübingen: 1966). 

82 Deutsche Zeitung (1787), 407 (zitiert nach Weissert, Das Mildheimische Liederbuch, 24. 
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Liederbuch richtete sich direkt an das Volk beziehungsweise an die unter- 
sten Bevölkerungsschichten. Dafür sollten die Lieder nach bestimmten 
Regeln verfasst sein: “[Sie sollen] deutlich und fasslich seyn, dürfen also keine 
Anspielungen auf Dinge und Begriffe, die außer dem Gesichtskreis des Volkes 
liegen, keine Mythologie, keine personifizierten Abstracta, nichts von dersüssen 
Natur, vom keuschen Mond und dergleichen erhalten, und [sie] sollen gleich- 
wohl so bilderreich und so edel und erhaben in Ausdruck und Gedanken seyn, 
als es möglich ist.’®® Die neuen Liedern sollten das alte unsittliche Volkslied 
verdrängen, seine Sinn- und Empfindungslosigkeit bekämpfen; so galt das 
Mildheimische Lied als Gegenstück zum Herderschen Volkslieds, war zugleich 
aber, was die Schlichtheit und volksmäßigen Ton betrifft, aus dem Stil des 
Volksliedes heraus entstanden. Der Schein des Bekannten wurde ausgenutzt, 
und das im mehrfachen Sinne. Die Volkshaftigkeit des Volksliedes musste mit 
der Religiosität des Kirchenliedes gepaart werden. Die Schrift der Sammlung, 
der in zwei Spalten gestaltete Text sowie die thematische Gliederung erinnern 
eher an ein Kirchengesangbuch als an eine Gedichtsammlung und das trug 
wohl ebenfalls dazu bei, die Sammlung denjenigen näher zu bringen, die bisher 
keine Gedichtsammlung in der Hand gehalten hatten. So ein Quasi-Volkslied 
hatte mehr Erfolg beim Publikum als die für den Gelehrtenkreis gedach- 
ten Publikationen der Volkslieder von Herder, die von der Landbevölkerung 
überhaupt nicht wahrgenommen wurden. Im Estnischen wurden die ersten 
Volkslieder erst im Jahre 1829 in einem Volkskalender gedruckt. Aufgrund der 
aufklärerischen Bevormundung der “undeutschen” Literatur wurde das deut- 
sche Lied das eigentliche Vorbild der estnischen und lettischen Lyrik und 
formte, als ein Spross des deutschen Bildungskolonialismus im Baltikum, noch 
lange die estnische und lettische Liedkultur. 


5 Das Volkslied und sein Nachgesang im Baltikum 


Obwohl man seit Herders Veröffentlichungen Übersetzungen estnischer 
und lettischer Volkslieder in den gedruckten Medien sowohl in Baltikum 
als auch in Deutschland finden kann,3* etablierte sich der Herdersche 
Begriff des Volksliedes im Baltikum erst mit einer Verzögerung. Sogar 


83 Deutsche Zeitung (1787), 407. 

84 Z.B. veröffentlicht der in Estland als Hofmeister angestellte Christian Hieronymus Justus 
Schlegel (1757-1842) im Jahre 1787 im Teutschen Merkur 13 estnische Volkslieder, bewertet 
sie im Geiste Herders als “simple Naturpoesien, Ausflüsse eines zärtlichen, oft gequälten 
Herzen”, bewundert ihre “Feinheit der Empfingung, ausdrucksvollste Sprache der Natur, 
salzigte Lauge von Sarkasme” und vergleicht die sogar mit Ovids Dichtung (Christian 
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Herders Korrespondenten und Sammler der Volkslieder in Livland konnten 
die Absicht Herders nicht nachvollziehen. So fragt im Jahre 1777 Heinrich 
Baumann, der Probst in Wenden, der von Hupel wegen der lettischen Lieder 
angesprochen worden war: “Melden sie mir doch, liebster Freund! was will 
Herr Generalsuperintendent Herder [...] mit unsern lettischen Volksliedern 
machen. Der grosse Mann! Das ist mir noch ein rechtes Rätsel, so aufzulösen 
nicht imstande bin.”85 

Dass die Initiative von Herder jedoch bald auch im Baltikum Fuß fasste, 
beweist vor allem die im Jahre 1807 von Gustav von Bergmann zusammengestell- 
te Erste Sammlung Lettischer Sinngedichte, die rund 500 lettische Volkslieder 
umfasste—das Ergebnis einer baltischen Parallelaktion zur von Johannes von 
Müller und Caroline Herder herausgegebenen Publikation der Stimmen der 
Völker in Liedern. Ein Jahr darauf kommt die zweite Sammlung der lettischen 
Gedichte hinzu.36 Im Vorwort heißt es noch etwas distanziert, aber durchaus 
im Geiste Herders: 


Mit den Meisterstücken der Griechen und Römer können sie freylich nicht 
verglichen werden, allein sie haben doch ein gewisses wissenschaftliches 
Anziehendes, weil sie das Einzige sind, welches wir in dieser Sprache, von 
dieser Nation, die nicht schreiben kann, besitzen. Sprachforscher finden 
eine getreue Nachahmung der Natur, ganz verschieden von unserer stei- 
fen Buchweisheit, die wir diesem Volke aufgedrungen haben.®” 


In Estland (genauer im estnischen Livland) vermittelt die von Johann Heinrich 
Rosenplänter herausgegebenen Zeitschrift Beiträge zur genauern Kenntniß der 
ehstnischen Sprache (1813-32) die Idee Herders; dort werden die Volkslieder 
abgedruckt und dort wird die Volkslieddebatte ausgetragen. Direkte und indi- 
rekte Hinweise auf Herder sind erkennbar.®® In einem Gespräch über die rich- 
tigen Vorbilder der estnischen Dichtung zitiert beispielsweise der Herausgeber 
in den Anmerkungen Herder und paraphrasieren ihn zum Schluss wie folgt: 
“Unsere klassische Literatur ist Paradiesvogel, so bunt, so artig, ganz Flug, 


Hieronymys Justus Schlegel, “Volksgedichte der Esthnischen Nation,” Der Teutsche Merkur 
(1787), 233, 254). 

85 Latvijas Valsts Vēstures Archivs, f 4038 n 2 s 304, 57. 

86 Gustav von Bergmann, Erste Sammlung ächt lettischer Sinngedichte (Rujen: 1807); Zweyte 
Sammlung lettischer Sinn- oder Stegreifsgedichte (Rujen: 1808). 


87 Ibid. 
88 Siehe dazu: Jaan Undusk, “Hamanni ja Herderi vaim eesti kirjanduse edendajana: sünek- 
dohhi printsiip”. 
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ganz Höhe und—ohne Fuss auf die ehstnische Erde.”®? Dabei war auch in den 
Beiträgen die Einstellung zum Volkslied kaum einstimmig. Auch hier bildete 
das Volkslied ein zentrales Argument im Positionskrieg zwischen dem klas- 
sischen Geschmack des aufklärerischen Rationalismus und der die nationa- 
le Eigenart betonenden Romantik.9° Die romantische Position, gemischt mit 
der volksaufklärerischen Ambition, das Volkslied durch “Nachgesang” zu ver- 
edeln, wurde in den Beiträgen vor allem von Arnold Friedrich Johann Knüpffer 
vertreten: 


Denn warum soll die Ehstnische Sprache sich nun durchaus auch die 
Strenge deutsche Reimtheorie aufdringen lassen? [...] unsere ganze 
Dichtungsweise ist völlig von dem ehstnischen Geiste, und der ehstni- 
schen Art sich poetisch auszusprechen, abweichend, und wird ihnen 
fremd und ungenießbar sein. [...] Hierbei kann ich den Wunsch nicht 
unterdrücken, daß einer oder der andere den Versuch machen möchte für 
den Ehsten in der Manier seiner eigenen Volkslieder zu dichten oder zu 
übersetzen. Gedichte dieser Art würden ihm ohne Zweifel sehr zusagen, 
und wenn sie nur den rechten Ton träfen, bald selbst Volkslieder werden, 
wodurch so manches schlechte Product ihrer eignen Muse verdrängt, ihr 
ästhetischer Sinn verädelt, und auch manches fruchtbare Samenkorn für 
ihre Sittlichkeit gestreut werden könnte.?! 


Die Anerkennung des Volkslieds als ästhetische Erscheinung setzt sich seit 
den 1830er Jahren allmählich im philologischen Diskurs im Baltikum durch, 
während es zugleich auch zum Sammel- und Forschungsobjekt der literarischen 
Gesellschaften in Baltikum wird.?? Ein zentrales Medium der Debatte wurde die 
im Jahre 1836 in Tartu gegründete Zeitschrift Das Inland. Während eine umfang- 
reiche Sammlung lettischer Lieder schon im Jahre 1807 entstand, erscheint die 
erste Sammlung estnischer Volkslieder erst im Jahr 1850; diese umfasst rund 
300 estnische Liedertexte mit jeweiligen deutschen Übersetzungen. Schon 
im Jahre 1840 trat der Herausgeber Alexander Heinrich Neus für das Volkslied 


89 Heinrich Rosenplänter, “Etwas über die ehstnische Poesie,” Beiträge zur genauern 
Kenntniss der ehstnischen Sprache 6 (1816): 1-38, 17-8. 

90 Über die ähnliche Diskussion in Deutschland siehe Hartmut Fröschle, Der Spätaufklärer 
Johann Heinrich Voss als Kritiker der deutschen Romantik (Stuttgart: 1985). 

91 Arnold Friedrich Johann Knüpffer, “Dritter Brief” Beiträge zur genauern Kenntniß der 
ehstnischen Sprache 9 (1817): 12-4, 13-4. 

92 Lettisch-Literärische Gersellschaft, gegründet 1824 in Riga, Gelehrte Ehstnische 
Gesellschaft, gegründet 1838 in Dorpat. 

93 Alexander Heinrich Neus, Estnische Volkslieder. Urschrift und Uebersetzung von H. Neus, 
hrsg. von der ehstländischen literärschen Gesellschaft, 1-3 (Reval: 1850-52). 
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ein. Er sieht in ihm ein Vorbild für die estnische Lyrik, wenn er behauptet: 
wer in der estnischen Dichtung eine nachhaltige Wirkung hervorbringen 
wolle, müsse “sich der eigenthümlichen Art und Weise der Volkslieder in 
Ton, Haltung, Sprache und Form möglichst bequemen und anschmeigen”. 
Denn, so fragt er weiter, könnte man tatsächlich “die Erwartungen hegen, daß 
eine Dichtkunst sich erweckend und anregend beweisen werde, die zu der 
Volksdichtung im geraden Gegensatz steht?”?* Damit ist der Durchbruch des 
Herderschen Programms der Lyrik im (deutschsprachigen) philologischen 
Diskurs im Baltikum markiert. 

Wie steht es aber mit der dichterischen Praxis? 

Der Gedanke, dass das “undeutsche” Volkslied als Vorbild undeutscher 
Dichtung gelten konnte, geht zurück auf eine Anmerkung von Johann Georg 
Hamann, der in seiner Aesthetica in nuce aus dem Jahr 1762 im Zusammenhang 
mit seinen Ausführungen über Reim und Metrum das lettische Volkslied, das 
er in Livland gehört hat, schreibt: 


Es giebt in den angeführten Gegenden gewisse Striche, wo man das 
lettische oder undeutsche Volk bei aller ihrer Arbeit singen hört, aber 
nichts als eine Kadenz von wenigen Tönen, die mit einem Metro viel 
Ähnlichkeit hat. Sollte ein Dichter unter ihnen aufstehen: so wäre es ganz 
natürlich, daß alle seine Verse nach diesem eingeführten Maaßstab ihrer 
Stimmen zugeschnitten seyn würden. Es würde zuviel Zeit erfordern, 
diesen kleinen Umstand in sein gehörig Licht zu setzen und mit mehre- 
ren Phänomenen zu vergleichen.® 


Es ist schade, dass Hamann sich nicht die Zeit nahm, auf diesen Umstand von 
ausschlaggebender Bedeutung näher einzugehen, aber seine Idee ist klar for- 
muliert: statt fremde Vorbilder nachzuahmen, sich nach fremden Mustern kul- 
tivieren zu lassen, müsse ein künftiger lettischer Dichter seine Maßstäbe im 
Volkslied entdecken. 

Diese Idee stellt das Programm der baltischen Volksaufklärung zur 
Kultivierung der estnischen und lettischen Poesie auf den Kopf. Weder 
Stender, Rosenplänter, von Frey noch Neus hielten es für möglich, dass Esten 
oder Letten selbst Dichter werden könnten. Die “undeutsche” Dichtung war 
das Spielfeld der deutschen Gelehrten im Baltikum. Das volksaufklärerische 
Programm der estnischen/lettischen Poesie sah keinen estnischen oder letti- 
schen Poeten vor: Es ist nie davon die Rede, “dass der ungebildete Ehste selbst 


94 Heinrich Neus, “Über die poetischen Versuche der Deutschen in der Esthnischen 
Sprache,” Das Inland 35 (1840): 545-50, 548-9. 
95 Johann Georg Hamann, Ausgewählte Schriften, hrsg. von Hans Eichner (Berlin: 1994), 23. 
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dichten und seine Sprache fortbilden sollte. [...] da alle diejenigen, die ehst- 
nisch schreiben schon cultivierte Leute (deutsche Gelehrte) sind”?% Diese 
(deutschen Gelehrten) forderten Neus und Knüpffer auf, auf Estnisch nach der 
Art der Volkslieder zu dichten. 

Einer der ersten, der diesem Aufruf folgt, ist der deutschbaltische Dichter 
und Dorpater Universitätslektor Carl Petersen, der in einem zeittypischen 
Publikationsorgan, in dem in Tartu/Dorpat erschienenen Neujahrsangebinde 
fiir Damen des Jahres 1817, neben zwei finnischen Wiegenlieder auch zwei “frei 
nach dem Ehstnischen” verfasste Gedichte auf Deutsch veröffentlicht: “Klage 
der Tochter” und “Klage um den Bruder”. Obwohl seine Unterlagen die vorher 
in den Beiträgen zur genauern Kenntniss der Ehstnischen Sprache gedruckten 
Volkslieder sind,?” präsentiert er sie als seine eigenen Gedichte. Er verwen- 
det geschickt sowohl formale als auch inhaltliche Merkmale des Regilaul und 
so sind seine Gedichte sehr gelungene (deutschsprachige) Nachgesänge der 
lokalen Volkspoesie. Das Dichten auf estnische und lettische Motive kommt 
in der deutschbaltischen Dichtung erst richtig in den 1840er Jahre in Mode, 
wobei häufiger inhaltliche Motive, weniger formale Mittel des Volksliedes 
verwendet werden.?® 

Im Jahre 1806 stelle der kurländische Pastor Karl Gotthard Elverfeld aber 
tatsächlich einen lettischen “Naturdichter” vor—den Blinden Indrikis. Dieser 
war ein ungebildeter lettischer Bauer, der ursprünglich “reimlos”, in der Art 
des lettischen Volksliedes dichtete, sich aber bald über anderen literarische 
Formen unterrichten ließ, um dann, unter dem Einfluss des Kirchenliedes und 
schriftlicher Lieder, neue literarische Kunstformen einzuüben und damit sei- 
ne frühe Art und Weise des Dichtens zu vergessen. Dieser Gedächtnisverlust, 
den Thomas Taterka als ein “koloniales Trauma”? bezeichnet, scheint auf das 
Scheitern des Herderschen Programms der Neuaktualisierung des Volksliedes 
durch den “Nachgesang” zugunsten der Adaption/Imitation/Ubersetzung des 
deutschen Liedes in den “undeutschen” Literaturen hinzuweisen. 

Können wir denn von der Geburt der neuen Literaturen aus dem Geiste 
Herders überhaupt sprechen? Kristian Jaak Peterson, ein “Literat in Riga”, 
wie er sich auf dem Titelblatt eines seiner Schriften nannte, setzte das 


96 So klingt eine Anmerkung des Herausgebers zum Artikel von Peter Heinrich von Frey, 
“Über die Ehstnische Poesie,’ 25. 

97 Beiträge zur genauern Kenntniss der Ehsnischen Sprache 7 (1817), 50. 

98 Siehe dazu Liina Lukas, “Estonian Folklore as a Source of Baltic-German Poetry,” Journal 
of Baltic Studies 4 (2011): 491-510. 

99 Thomas Taterka, “Der lettische Bauer betritt das literarische Feld. Von der Begründung 
einer lettischen Literatur aus dem Geist der Kunstperiode,’ in: Heinrch Bosse, Otto- 
Heinrich Elias, Thomas Taterka (Hg.), Baltische Literaturen in der Goethezeit (Würzburg: 
2011), 101-29, 117. 
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Herdersche Lyrikprogramm in dichterische Praxis um. Er war kein ungebilde- 
ter Naturdichter, sondern ein junger Gelehrter estnischer Abstammung. Unter 
dem estnischen Bauernrock, den er selbstbewusst trug, und seinem unkon- 
ventionellen Betragen verbarg sich ein eigensinniges Genie, ein Polyglott, 
ein Philosoph, ein Dichter. Seine geistigen Interessen bewegten sich in der 
Ideenwelt Herders: Ursprung der Sprache, Mythologie, Lyrik. Er kannte sich 
sowohl in der klassischen als auch modernen Poesie ausgezeichnet aus. Er 
schrieb Oden— auf Estnisch—und setzte sich mit dem estnischen Volkslied 
auseinander, das er als Mitarbeiter der Beiträge gut aus den schriftlichen 
Quellen kannte. Er verwendete Beispiele der Volkslieder in seinen Schriften 
über estnische Sprache und Mythologie. In seinen estnisch-sprachigen Oden 
und Hirtenlieder verband er geschickt pindarische Odenform!°° mit den 
Mittel des Volksliedes. Das Ergebnis war eine neue Qualität, die aber als zu 
ungewöhnlich auf dem damaligen baltischen literarischen Feld erschien: Die 
Beiträge, das zentrale Diskussionsforum der estnischen Poesie, für die Peterson 
sonst mitarbeitete, veröffentlichte seine Gedichte nicht. Was in der Poetologie 
akzeptiert war, erschien unpassend in der dichterischen Praxis. Die Lyrik von 
Peterson wurde erst am Anfang des 20. Jahrhunderts wiederentdeckt und als 
Initialakt der estnischen Poesie anerkannt. 

Ein literarischer Nachgesang des Volksliedes, so wie Herder ihn sich vor- 
stellte, entstand erst in der Mitte des 19. Jahrhunderts, als Friedrich Reinhold 
Kreutzwald aus den “Resten des Volksliedes” das Nationalepos Kalevipoeg 
(1857-61) schuf. Dies geschah einerseits im Geiste Herders, andererseits aber 
schon im Kontext des von den Gebrüdern Grimm beeinflussten philologischen 
Diskurses, in dem es nicht um die Rekonstruktion des Lyrischen, sondern die 
des Epischen ging. Einen weiteren Schub erhielt der Volksliedenthusiasmus 
mit den Sammelunternehmungen von Jakob Hurt in Estland sowie Fricis 
Brīvzemnieks und Krišjānis Barons in Lettland.!°! Ihre Sammlungen inspirier- 
ten estnische Dichter: Die (nach der Einschätzung der Folkloristen!?) besten 
Nachgesänge des Regilaul entstanden in den 1920er Jahren (zum Beispiel 
Villem Grünthal-Ridalas “Toomas und Mai” und Gustav Suits’ “Die Geburt des 


100 Jaan Undusk, “Pindar als Erneuerer der europäischen Dichtung, Am Beispiel von Johann 
Wolfgang Goethe und Kristian Jaak Peterson,’ in: Bosse, Elias und Taterka, Baltische 
Literaturen in der Goethezeit, 131-86. 

101 Jakob Hurt publizierte 50.000 estnische Volkslieder: Jakob Hurt, Vana kannel. 1.-2. Kogu: 
täieline kogu vanu Eesti rahvalaulusid. Alte Harfe: vollständige Sammlung alter estnischen 
Volkslieder (Tartu: 1875-86); Setukeste laulud. Pihkva-Eestlaste vanad rahvalaulud ühes 
Räpina ja Vastseliina lauludega välja annud, 3 Bd. (Helsingi: 1904-07); und Krisjänis 
Barons 218.000 lettische Volkslieder: Latvju Dainas, 6 Bd. (1894-1915). 

102 Ruth Mirov, “Kalevipoja’parandamisest ja Ridala ümberluulendusest,” Looming 4 (2006): 
569-81. 
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Kindes” (“Lapse sünd”, 1922)) und waren nicht zuletzt auch von Eino Leinos 
finnischen “Helka-Lieder” (“Helkavirsia”, 1903-16) inspiriert. 

Die Einfühlung in das Volkslied im Herderschen Sinne dauerte im Baltikum 
mehr als ein Jahrhundert. Während dieser Zeit setzte sich der Herdersche 
Begriff des Volksliedes so sehr durch, dass er der baltischen Folkloresammlung, 
die als größte der Welt gilt, der Folkloristik, die in Estland und Lettland bis heu- 
te als selbständiges akademisches Fach in gutem Ruf steht, den theoretischen 
Grundstein legte. Aber auch für die Popmusik—die Folkfestivals in Viljandi/ 
Estland mit 20 000 Teilnehmer sind international wohlbekannt— sowie für die 
gegenwärtige Dichtung ist er von grundlegender Bedeutung. Das Volkslied war 
für Herder ein Medium der Einfühlung in das Andere—in eine andere Kultur, 
in eine andere Zeit, in einen anderen Menschen. Der Begriff des Volksliedes 
bekommt dadurch ein hohes politisches Potential und verbindet sich mit 
antikolonialen Gedanken. So hielt Kreutzwald die Volkslieder für “das einzige 
selbsterzeugte redende Denkmal der Vergangenheit dieses Volkes”;103 durch sie 
wollte man, wie Georg Julius von Schultz-Bertram in seiner Rede über die Sage 
von Kalevipoeg formulierte, “den Esten ihr zerstörtes und halb verklungenes 
Nationalgedicht als ein ethisches Ganze wiedergeben [...], um ihr hinsiechen- 
des Nationalgefühl zu beleben und dieses geängstigte und an sich selbst ver- 
zweifelnde Volk wieder emporzurichten”!0* So spielte das Volkslied (als “the 
voice of the subaltern”,!9® um die Begrifflichkeit der postkolonialen Theorie zu 
verwenden) eine große Rolle im Prozess der Nationsbildung im Baltikum. 


103 Friedrich Reinhold Kreutzwald, “Vorwort,” in Kalewipoeg, eine estnische Sage, übers. von 
Carl Reinthal, Georg Julius von Schultz-Bertram (Dorpat: Laakmann 1857), III—XVI, III. 

104 GeorgJulius von Schultz-Bertram, “Die Estensage vom Kalewipoeg in ihrer neuen Gestalt,’ 
Das Inland (1859), 879-84, 884. 

105 Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak, “Can the Subaltern Speak?” in: Cary Nelson und Lawrence 
Grossberg (Hg.), Marxism and the Interpretation of Culture (Urbana, IL: 1988), 271-313. 
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Individuum 57, 70, 89-90, 188-189 


indoles 135, 148-150, 152-156 
ingenium 129-130, 136, 141n54, 143, 147, 150, 
152 


inner sympathy 

innere Sympathie 

innersubjektiv 73 

instrument, Instrument 22, 74-77, 79, 83, 
135, 194, 226, 257, 278, 289 

interaction 10, 12-13, 20, 22, 30, 38-40, 
42-43, 160, 162, 167, 170, 232, 243, 253 

Intuition 144, 184-185 

intuitiv 184-185, 187, 199, 200, 204 

Inventarisierung der Wirklichkeit 123 

Irrationalismus 19 


23, 26 
23, 26, 90, 93, 95, 193 


irritation, Irritation 
160-162, 166 
isomorphism 14,16, 20, 25 


19, 22, 25, 42-43, 45, 47, 


Jesus Christ 234, 244, 247 
Jesuskirche 260 
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Judaism 234, 246-248 

judgement 2, 1, 27-28, 32, 169-170, 179, 
206-208, 217-220, 223, 225, 227-228, 
232-235, 238, 240, 244, 255, 257 

Jupiter 248-249 

justice 15, 27, 28, 181, 206-207, 215, 218, 
220-223, 227, 230-232, 238, 254 


Kette der Mitteilung 172 

Kingdom of God 248 

Kirche, cf. church 123, 136, 252, 268, 285 

Kithara 77, 83, 86 

Klang 75-76, 84, 88, 96 

Klavier 76-77 

Klima, cf. clime 139-140, 142, 153, 251 

Klimatheorie 125 

Kontingenz 151 

Körper, Cörper, cf. body 55-56, 58, 62-63, 
67-69, 74-76, 78-79, 84, 92-93, 98, 
153-155, 191-194 

Körpersäfte 74 

Kosmos 53, 55, 59-60, 84 

Kraft 37, 53-56, 62, 64, 69-70, 73, 79, 83, 85, 
128, 137, 143, 145, 152-155, 262, 274 

Kreativität 201,205, 276 

72, 124, 130, 134-136, 
144-145, 152, 156, 183, 187-188, 194, 198, 
201, 203, 274, 276, 286, 288, 296 

Kunst, cf. art 53-54, 61, 66, 68-72, 75-76, 82, 
90, 92, 94, 131, 142, 152, 155-156, 183, 193, 
201, 273, 278, 280, 286 

Kunstgeschöpf 66 


Kultur, cf. culture 


language, cf. speech, Sprache 2, 8, 10, 21-23, 
25, 29-30, 33, 46, 99-109, 11-115, 
159-160, 162, 167, 170, 174- 178, 212, 228, 
233, 241-242, 245 

Laplander 113 

Lappländer 275 

Laut 67-68, 74, 76, 84, 89-90, 97,194 

law 6, 15, 17-18, 22, 25, 27, 45, 47, 161-163, 171, 
210, 213, 215, 221-223, 227, 234 

Leben, das, cf. life 59-60, 93, 95-96, 121, 126, 
129, 133-135, 143-144, 149, 156, 194-195, 
199, 203, 265-267, 276 

lebendig 19, 52-58, 60-64, 67-68, 71, 81, 143, 
156-157, 183, 192, 196, 199, 200, 270-271, 
275 277, 279 

Lebensalter 128, 142, 171, 180, 267 
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Lebensgeist, cf. life-spirit 
Lebenskraft 59,153-154 
Lebensphilosophie 50,55, 58, 64, 120 

Lebewesen 59-60, 68, 73, 75, 90, 95, 135, 194 


50, 53, 37, 59, 91 


Leidenschaft 68, 85-88, 91, 93, 131, 141, 
195-196, 259, 262, 267, 273, 279 

Leier 77,83 

lettisch 264, 274, 277-279, 281, 283-288, 
290-294 

Licht 59, 80, 293 

Liebe, cf. love 61, 83, 137, 223, 261, 275, 
280 

Lied 273, 278-279, 281-285, 287-290, 292, 
294 

Liederbuch 288-290 


life, cf. Leben, das 1, 5-6, 9, 15, 19, 25, 28-29, 
32-33, 37, 39, 42-45, 47, 49, 81, 100, 103, 
108-109, 114-115, 158-159, 170-171, 
180-182, 206, 211-212, 217, 229-231, 234, 
236-237, 246-247, 252, 255 

life-spirit, cf. Lebensgeist 19, 47 

life-stages (stages of life analogy) 171 

literary 8, 1, 29, 103, 227—229, 232, 234-235 

Literatur, cf. literature 123, 132, 183, 195, 

198, 256, 272, 274-278, 285, 290-291, 
294 

literature, cf. Literatur 14, 26, 33, 48, 103, 

177, 228, 232, 253, 255 


Livland 276-279, 281, 285, 291, 293 
logisch 57, 278 
logos 12,53 


love, cf. Liebe 9, 25, 27, 29, 47-48, 163, 165, 
212-214, 218, 223, 227 

Luft 57, 59-60, 74, 76 

lutherisch-orthodox 

Lyra 77, 83, 86 

Lyrik 272-274, 276, 278, 287-288, 290, 293, 
295 

lyro-episch 282 


263, 265 


majesty 211 

manifoldness 161, 167 

mankind, cf. humanity, humankind, 
Menschheit 15, 28, 213-214, 216, 218-219, 

246-247, 256 

Märchen 280 

maturity 

media aetas 


105, 211 
136, 151 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS 


Medium 80, 193, 262-264, 268, 270, 278, 281, 
292, 296 

Memoria 270 

Menschenreligion, cf. human religion 28, 
246, 248 

Menschensohn 245 

Menschheit, cf. humanity, humankind, 

mankind 69, 72-73, 119, 124, 126, 128, 138, 

140, 151, 154, 156, 183 

Menschheitsgeschichte 122 

menschlich 50, 56, 65, 68-70, 72, 74, 76-77, 
84, 87, 90, 94-96, 119, 133-134, 136, 141, 
145, 148-149, 155, 188, 196, 201, 259-266, 
272-273 

Menschlichkeit, cf. humanity, Humanität 
260, 263-264 

metakritisch 53, 62 

Metapher 78, 80, 88, 95, 97-98 

method, cf. Methode 4, 26, 32, 37, 159, 167, 
169, 180 

Methode, cf. method 184-186, 190, 197-198, 
200-201, 204, 280 

Methodik 123, 135, 155-156 

Milieu 130-131, 134-135, 144, 149-151, 153 

Mit-Denken, das 269 

Mitempfinden, das 189, 193-194, 205 

Mitempfindung 67, 75, 82, 194 

Mitfühlen, Mit-Fühlen, das 194, 269 

Mitgefühl 3,17, 26, 28, 44-47, 75, 95-96, 163, 
187, 190, 193, 196, 205, 220-221, 228, 232, 
238, 257, 259, 262, 280, 284 

mitgenialisch 71 

Mit-Handeln, das 269 

Mitklang 92 

Mitleiden, das 3,20, 65, 67-68, 234 

Mitschwingen, das 193 

Mitverstand 21, 65, 67, 70, 194 

moral 8-9, 11, 13, 15-17, 19, 26-29, 32-33, 42, 
46-47, 75, 163, 168, 206-226, 228, 230, 
232, 234, 237-238, 241, 249-250, 252, 
255, 257 

moral education 29, 209, 211 

moral philosophy, cf. Moralphilosophie 46, 
47, 212-213, 218, 221, 228 

moralsense 46, 212 

moral theory 

moralisch 46, 53, 88, 262-263, 268-269, 289 

Moralitat, cf. morality 133 


206-207, 210, 221 
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morality, cf. Moralität 1, 8, 1, 18, 24, 37, 
206-207, 216, 220, 223, 225, 234, 
238-239 

morally 28, 32-33, 209, 217, 228-229, 256 

Moralphilosophie, cf. moral philosophy 
269 

Morgenländer 103 

mos geometricus 121 

mündlich 260, 270, 275-278, 288 

Mündlichkeit 270,280 

muscle 42, 161-162 

Musik 76-77, 82, 85-87, 94, 273, 287 

mythological 231 

Mythologie, cf. mythology 280, 290, 295 

Mythology, cf. Mythologie 232 


Nachahmung 85-86, 90-91, 274, 276, 287, 
291 

Nachgesang 276, 281, 292, 294-295 

nation, Nation 5,18, 22, 25, 29, 48, 102, 115, 
124, 130, 133-134, 142-145, 147, 162, 174, 
180, 183, 193, 203, 214, 224, 226, 231, 
233-234, 242-248, 250-257, 272, 279, 
281, 286-287, 291 

national self-consciousness 11 

nationalism 5,7 

Natur, cf. nature 50-51, 53-75, 82, 84, 86-87, 
89-90, 126, 128-129, 133-134, 137, 
139-146, 148-150, 153, 155, 183, 191, 
194-196, 202, 256, 274, 284, 290-291 

naturalism 8 

naturalistic 13, 30, 45, 106 

Naturausdruck 195 

nature, cf. Natur 12-13, 15-16, 19-21, 23, 33, 
42-46, 48, 81, 103-104, 108-109, 112-115, 
162, 164-167, 169, 172, 174-175, 177-179, 
181-182, 207, 210, 212, 215—216, 220-222, 
229-230, 237, 240, 244 

Naturgeschichte 54, 276, 280 

Naturgesetz 62, 89, 128, 154, 194 

Naturmensch 195, 274 

Naturmethode 26, 32, 197, 198, 201, 205 

Naturordnung 58 

Naturrecht 122, 148 

Naturschrei 75, 88, 90, 96 

Natursprache 58, 65,90 

Neigung 41, 75, 90, 143-144, 152, 183, 193 

Nerve 74, 78-82, 89, 91 

Nervensystem 80,82 

New Historicism 119 
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Nihilismus 53 
non-European 23,100, 102, 104, 211, 226 
Notwendigkeit 151 


objectivity 

occult 13 

Ode 195-196, 272-274, 287-288, 295 

Ohr 77-78, 80,194-196, 266, 278-279 

oikeion, oikeiösis 12, 14-15, 17, 20, 61, 70 

ontological, cf. ontologisch 9, 20, 40-41, 47, 
181 

ontologicalidealism 9 

ontologisch, cf. ontological 
71,73 

ontology 8,18, 39, 43, 46, 48 

Ontotheologie 55 

Ordnung 54, 66, 126, 196, 267, 270 

Organ 65, 188, 262, 269 

organic 4, 19, 43, 233 

Orient zu 

other-feeling 163, 167 

other-oriented 31-32 


164, 229 


56-57, 62, 65, 


Panrationalismus 121 


participation 15-16, 22, 114, 209 

Partikularität 135-136, 138 

passion 15, 21, 23, 27, 29, 109, 119, 214, 218, 
226 

passionate 255 

pathos 2,44 

peoples 11, 23, 29, 100, 103-105, 159, 167, 172, 
175, 212—213, 217-218, 224, 229, 233, 246, 
248-249 

perception 13, 103-104, 106-107, 110, 162, 166, 


179, 232-233, 235, 238, 246 
Phänomen 68, 74, 76, 85, 91, 95, 127, 194, 198, 


199, 203, 293 
phenomenological 39, 41 
Philoctetes 105, 107-108, 228-229 


philology 18 

philosophy 7, 9-12, 14, 19, 26, 28, 37-39, 47, 
49, 103, 106, 159-160, 165, 179, 181-182, 
213-214, 222, 227, 232, 236, 242, 244, 
246, 250 

philosophy of history 11, 49, 159, 181-182, 
232, 236, 244, 246, 255 

Physiologie, cf. physiology 79-80, 97 

Physiology, cf. Physiologie 

plant 12, 43, 45, 163, 210 

pluralism 99, 101-103, 158 


22, 42,176 
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pluralist sentimentalism 8 

pluralist sympathy 8 

pneuma 12,53 

Poesie, cf. Dichtkunst, poetry 68,195, 199, 
273-274, 277, 286, 293, 295 

Poetik 272 

Poetry, cf. Dichtkunst, Poesie 8, 11, 24, 26, 
28-29, 103, 168-169, 231-232, 234, 
250-251, 255 

political 6, 26, 29, 32-33, 158, 168, 180, 
210, 218, 222, 231-234, 236, 239, 
241-244, 246-250, 252-254, 
256-257 

political philosophy 

politician 


28,158, 210, 243 
231, 234, 254-255, 257 
politics 8, 32, 231, 233, 244, 256 
Politik 120, 272 
Polytonie 76 
Predigt 258-267, 270-271, 285 
pre-established harmony 13,19, 39 
prejudice 1-12, 163, 167-170, 182, 230 
primal force 19 
primitive 10, 23, 105, 177-178 
progressivist 172, 211 
projective empathy 
Prometheus 157 
proportion, Proportion 
Providenz 151, 157 
Psychologie, cf. psychology 80, 273 
Psychology, cf. Psychologie 4, 8-9, 15, 17, 42, 
159-160, 162, 164, 167-169, 171, 178-179, 
182 
psychology of analogy 
182 
public 29, 33, 231, 244 
Publikum, cf. audience 


2, 27, 223 


163, 278 


160, 167, 169, 171, 179, 


93-94, 131, 146, 
258-270, 290 

Pygmalion 80, 197 
Quelle 68, 129, 132, 134, 147, 187, 196, 199, 
266, 278, 279, 285, 295 
reader 29, 43, 49, 100, 167, 171, 181, 244-225, 
232-233, 235, 238-240, 251, 255, 257 
reason, cf. Vernunft, Verstand 6, 14-15, 17, 
19, 21, 25, 27, 31-32, 42, 47, 119, 206-207, 
209-214, 217-223, 225-226, 228-229, 
238, 241, 249, 254 

123, 128, 147, 151, 201, 260, 263, 270, 
284, 286, 293, 296 


Rede 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS 


reflection 21, 26, 33, 99, 13-114, 207-208, 
217, 222 
Reiz 42, 81, 96, 97, 160 


relativism 7, 24, 101, 105, 113-114, 158, 181, 


241, 251 
relativistic 211, 213, 236 
Relativität 129,131 


religion, Religion 28, 122, 134, 142, 149, 173, 


231, 244-253, 255-257, 285 


religious 10,28, 29, 233-234, 244, 246-250, 
257 
repulsion 19, 25, 38-41, 43, 45, 48, 163 


Resonanz 74 

resonate 21, 31-32, 105, 255, 257 

Restauration 120-121 

Reste 90, 277, 295 

Rhythmus 195, 277-278, 283 

Riga 131, 156, 258, 260-265, 271, 276-277, 
279, 294 

Royal Society 122 

Russian Tsar 254 


Saite 78-79, 84-89, 96, 194 

Saitenspiel 77-78, 81-84, 89, 97 

Schall 65, 67-68, 76-78, 80, 193-194 

Schöne, das 76, 79, 200 

Schöngeist 265 

Schottland 121 

Schriftlichkeit 270 

Schwingung 74,85, 92 

Seele, cf. soul 22, 55, 69-70, 75-76, 78, 83, 
85-86, 89-90, 92-93, 95, 98, 128, 
143-144, 157, 177, 183, 191, 196, 199-200, 
258-259, 262, 265-266, 268, 270, 273, 
275-276, 279, 281, 284 

Sein, das 42, 56, 186, 190 

Selbstgefühl, cf. self-feeling 44-45, 59, 61, 
71, 163, 194-195 

Selbstverhältnis 60 

self-feeling, cf. Selbstgefühl 
45, 163, 167, 172 

selfish 15, 210, 213, 215, 219 

self-perception 14 

self-sufficient 13 

sensation 12,19, 22-23, 30, 41-43, 47, 

109, 160, 162-163, 166, 175, 177, 181, 

240 

1-2, 5, 12-13, 15, 19, 21, 28, 30, 40-41, 
43, 46, 111-112, 173, 214, 217-220, 
222-223, 234-236, 238-240, 243, 253 


10, 19, 22, 25, 44, 


sense 
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sense of touch 19, 40-41, 43 


sensitive 10,12, 22-23, 27, 30, 110, 206-207, 
228, 230 

sensitivity 

sensorium 45,163 

sensualistic epistemology 9 

sensuous 26, 29-30, 39, 42, 47, 160-161, 


165-166, 175, 177, 181 


27, 223, 226 


sentiment 10-11, 22, 26, 29, 31-32, 209, 214, 
218, 224, 233 

sentimentalism 26-27, 206-207, 210, 215, 
219-220, 223, 226 

sentimentalist 206-207, 216, 218, 220 

sex-drive 48 

simplicity 180-181, 211, 228, 237 


singen 82-83, 86-87, 195, 273, 178, 279, 285, 
288-289, 293 

Sinn 54, 58, 66-67, 69-80, 83, 90, 96, 138, 
139, 191-193, 200-201, 220, 268-269, 
290, 292 

sinnlich 55, 66, 71, 94-95, 97, 155, 186, 
190-192, 195, 258-259, 268-269, 272, 
275, 277-278 

Sinnlichkeit 42, 52, 66, 70, 186, 191, 203, 273 

skill 106, 177-178, 210, 214, 236 

slave 27, 212-213, 224, 226 

slavery 206, 212 

sociability 15-16, 47, 48, 100, 102, 113 

social 15-16, 100, 102, 105, 109, 175, 209-210, 
215, 221, 227, 233, 253-254 


socialorder 16, 210 
solipsistic 107 
sonofman 245, 248 


soul, cf. Seele 4, 10, 19, 24-25, 30, 39-49), 
160, 162, 166, 174, 176-179, 182, 237, 


240 
soul-body relationship 19, 39, 42, 49 
soziologisch 259, 264 

spectator 27, 207, 218-219, 225, 232, 235, 238 


speech, cf. language, Sprache 
104-105, 107-108, 111 

spirit, cf. Geist 12-13, 19-21, 47, 178, 180, 207, 
211, 237, 250 

spiritus 136, 151 

spontan 197,199, 205 

Spontaneität 273 

spontaneous 13, 207, 209, 223 

Sprache, cf. language, speech 17,73, 75, 
85-86, 88, 90, 96, 128, 188, 194-195, 199, 


10, 99-100, 
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264, 269, 273, 275, 277-278, 280-281, 
283-286, 288, 291-295 

Sprache der Natur 9o 

St. Gertrudkirche 260 

Staat, cf. state 

stages of life analogy 211 

Stand 68, 146, 152, 261, 264, 267 

ständeübergreifend 264, 266 

Stärke 77, 88, 200 

State, cf. Staat 11,15, 215, 232-233, 235, 240, 
245-250, 252-253, 256-257 

state-machine u 

Statue 75, 80, 82, 92-95, 197, 232, 235-237, 
239, 244 

Stoicism 1, u, 15, 20 

Stoic 3, 9-16, 19-29, 222 

stoisch 50-53, 59-61, 63-64, 148 

strength 25, 12, 180-181, 211, 215, 253 

Subjektivierung 51 

suffering 44-46, 105-107, 10-112, 206, 209, 
218-219, 222, 224, 228-229, 234 

sympathetic, cf. sympathetisch 13, 19-23, 
26, 29, 30, 33, 37, 40, 44, 48, 105, 115, 171, 
207, 217, 218, 220, 223, 225, 226, 228, 
229, 238, 249, 253, 257 

sympathetisch, cf. sympathetic 68, 72, 85, 
87-89, 92, 93, 194, 259, 263, 267 

sympathetic harmony 13 

sympathetic imagination 207, 225-226, 228 

Sympathie, cf. sympathy 3, 21, 23, 26, 44, 46, 
51, 53, 55, 57-60, 62-63, 65-69, 71-77, 
85-97, 185, 187, 193, 204, 232, 258-259, 
261-262, 264, 271-272, 274, 280-281 


121, 123, 152 


sympathisieren, cf. sympathize 10, 18, 143, 
183, 185, 193, 279, 181 
sympathize, cf. sympathisieren 10, 26-27, 


43-44, 48-49, 174, 180, 182, 217-218, 
222-223, 229 

sympathy, cf. Sympathie 1-3, 8-33, 37-38, 
40-49, 99, 100-102, 106-112, 114-15, 
163, 169, 206-209, 214, 216-218, 
220-230, 232, 236, 238, 257 

Synthese 184, 204, 276 

synästhetisch 258 


Tanz 277-278 
Tastsinn 91, 190—191 
Teilnehmung 3, 22, 261 
Teleologie 54,134 
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teleologisch 62 

theologisch 53, 58, 124-125, 154, 259, 262 

theory of motion 212 

Tier, cf. animal 60,75, 84, 87-89, 96, 135, 
146, 194-195 

Ton, Töne 22, 74-78, 82, 85, 88-90, 96, 142, 
177,194-196, 258, 268, 274, 278-279, 
284, 288, 290, 292-293 

Tonkunst 86 

Totalität 203 


transhistorical 28,33 
transnational 33, 252 
Treue 280 

Trieb 4, 96, 178, 262, 268 
trope 6, 211 


truth, cf. Wahrheit 6, 20, 28, 165, 169, 171, 
173, 214, 221, 231-232, 237-240, 251, 256 

two-toed tree sloth 230 

tyranny 244 


Unau 229 

understanding, cf. das Verstehen, Verstand 
2, 4-6, 8, 10, 12, 18, 21, 23, 25, 27-28, 31, 
32, 37, 48-49, 99-100, 102, 104, 112-115, 
159, 163, 166, 168-169, 171-174, 177-182, 
207, 212, 223, 228, 232-235, 237, 
239-241, 243, 251, 253, 256-257 

universal sympathy 13, 30 

Universalgeschichte 126, 145, 151, 203 

universalism 8,105, 211, 241-243 

Unmensch 

Unmittelbarkeit 273 

Urkraft 19,55 

Ursprung 17, 71, 75, 79, 88, 90, 122, 148, 188, 
273, 295 


221-222, 229 


varietas rerum 
Vaterland 131 
Vereinigung 52, 56, 68, 200 

Verkörperung 53, 57-60, 63, 69, 72 
verlebendigen 192, 199 

Verlebendigung 192-193, 196-197, 199-200, 


138-139, 150, 155, 157 


204-205 

Vernunft, cf. reason 50, 53, 66, 73, 148, 201, 
220 

Versinnlichung 53 

Versöhnung 52 

Verstand, cf. reason, understanding 52, 54, 56, 
58, 65, 70-71, 133, 192-193, 202, 267-270 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS 


Verstehen, das, cf. understanding 4,135, 
183-184, 199, 202-204, 276, 281 

Vibration 80 
Vielfalt 123, 139-141, 147-148, 155 
Virtualität 59-60, 65 

15, 16, 32, 38, 44, 102, 168, 170, 180, 
207-217, 230 
vis essentialis 135,153 
135) 153-154 


virtue 


vis inconcussa 

vis vitalis 154 

volition 162, 226 

Volk, Völker 5, 18, 82, 86, 124-130, 141-145, 
147-148, 150-15], 153, 155-156, 159, 183, 
198, 233, 264, 275, 277-284, 286, 
289-291, 296 

Volksaufklärung 293 

Volkslied 272-273, 276, 281-296 

Volkspoesie 280,283, 294 

Volksüberlieferung 276 

Vorsehung 64,126, 151, 154 


Wahrheit, cf. truth 
149-150, 268 

Wahrnehmung 22, 65-66, 70, 91, 98, 122, 
138-140, 191, 232, 258, 269, 276, 279 

war 6, 51, 83-84, 87, 114, 120, 123, 125-126, 
132, 133, 137-139, 142, 145, 147, 155, 
194-195, 243, 263-266, 268, 272, 
277-280, 282, 285-288, 290-296 

Wasser 57,59 

Wechselverhältnis 60 

Weltbürger, cf. world citizen 246, 249 

Wesen, cf. being, creature 50, 53-55, 60, 62, 
64, 66-68, 70, 72, 84, 89, 97, 194-195, 
201 

Wesen, cf. being, essence 
141, 277, 279 

wild 150 

Wirkung 68,75, 82, 86, 92-94, 97, 106, 129, 
149, 153, 195, 260, 262, 267-268, 270, 
272, 274, 285, 293 

Wirkungsästhetik 283 

Wirkungskreis 106 

with-feeling 19, 25-26, 28, 44-45, 232, 238 

Wohlgefühl 62 

Wohlgestalt 21, 62, 70 

Wohlsein, das 61-63 

world citizen, cf. Weltbürger 
256-257 


28, 55-56, 68, 85, 138, 


58, 63, 72, 81-82, 


246, 249-250, 
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